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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 20, 1944 


The Seventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was called to order at 10:20 a. m., by Mr. Albert M. Towers, 
President Chicago Industrial Union Council, CIO. 

Preceding the opening of the convention there were orchestral selections. 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN TOWERS: I now declare this session of 
the Seventh Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
officially open, and the delegates will please come to order. 

I will now call upon Brother Walsh, Director of Research and Education 
for CIO, who will lead us in the singing of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 

Mr. J. Raymond Walsh led the convention in the singing of “the Star- 
Spangled Banner”. 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN TOWERS: The Chicago Industrial Union 
Council, which I am privileged to represent, welcomes you on behalf of its 
many affiliated CIO local unions. CIO in this area is a vigorous, energetic, 
fighting force, closely interwoven and prepared to dispatch any task or obli- 
gation, regardless of its immensity, whenever it is required of us, or when 
we are called upon for any assignment. 

Our some 200,000 members in this Chicago area are men and women 
whose diligent effort in the shops, factories, mills, and offices have registered 
remarkable records of production, contributing largely to the overall success 
of our country’s huge war program. 

Many of our people have changed from their civilian role to engage 
themselves in the various branches of our country’s armed services and 
merchant marine service, long before Pearl Harbor, but nevertheless, contact 
has been maintained in the majority of cases with our people through our 
Council agencies and the local unions themselves, keeping alive a warm and 
friendly relationship despite the range of distances between us. 

Our record of contributions from our membership toward financing the 
war services and charitable enterprises has always generously exceeded its 
quota. The support repeatedly mobilized behind all our war bond and war 
activities by our union membership, demonstrates their consciousness of this 
great responsibility. 

We have also suffered periods of stress and strain, looking back over 
our career as a council organization. We have always emerged much 




















stronger after a critical situation, despite the adversities we have encountered, 
commanding even greater respect than ever before. 

The Montgomery Ward controversy was one that tested our character 
and courage and finally allowed us to rise triumphantly over the forces of 
reaction as quickly as it reared its ugly head. The coordination shown by 
our affiliated local unions at this time in responding to this emergency, with 
moral and financial support, indicated what a pillar of strength we can be 
when goaded into action. 

In the endeavor of political action leading up to the recent national elec- 
tion, our CIO groups have worked laboriously to sustain and support our 
portion of this gigantic undertaking, as evidenced by the recent outpouring 
of over a quarter of a million Chicagoans in Soldiers’ Field, to welcome 
Candidate Franklin D. Roosevelt. Certainly it has been evidenced that the 
energy expended could hardly be expected to have produced greater results. 
I am pleased to report that the net worth of our accomplishment in this 
activity in the success of our overall political action program, was 13 victor- 
ies out of 14 contests. As good as this performance has been, however, I 
am sure it has been equaled in every other section of the country by the CIO. 

_We are proud of the reputation Chicago CIO has established as fighters 
against those who foster prejudice and class hatred. 

Returning to our purpose here, CIO in this area is fully confident of the 
wisdom and sound judgment to be exercised by this body of delegates. 
Developing and shaping the policy to guide our great organization in its 
future course is a task necessitating great foresight and courageous leader- 
ship. The CIO Council feels secure in the wisdom we know shall evolve from 
your serious deliberations. It is an extremely great pleasure to welcome 
you delegates as guests to this convention. 

(Applause. ) 

I will call upon the Most Rev. Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Senior Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago, to deliver the invocation to this convention. 


INVOCATION 
Most Rev. Bishop Bernard J. Sheil, Senior Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 


In the name of the Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us, and lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil. Amen. 

In the name of the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Amen. 

To your distinguished President, Mr. Murray, to the officers and dele- 
gates to this National CIO Convention, I have been permitted these few 
moments in order to give some comments on things that are of mutual 
interest. 

The true measure of a people’s greatness is its fidelity to its native ideals. 
For this truth, human experience yields more than sufficient evidence. More- 
over, in our time it becomes increasingly clear that the ideals of a people 
must be based solidly upon truly human values: upon the dignity of men as 
children of the same God, redeemed by the same Christ; upon the worth of 
every soul fashioned in the image of God. 

Such is the Christian, and the American, ideal. It is opposed to any 
social order which makes man merely the subject of an impersonal state or 
the bewildered pawn of a dehumanized economic system. The American 
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ideal is a society, a brotherhood of free men; men ‘free to think, so speak, 
to worship; men free from the domination of arbitrary political masters; 
men free from any economic strangulation which would make freedom the 
hollow catchword of demagogues. If democracy does not mean these things, 
then it is a perversion of that word. 

This ideal is not confined only to those who dwell within the borders 
of this country. For the American ideal contains no narrow isolationist 
spirit; it expresses no hint of that type of national selfishness which denies 
the basic unity and the universal brotherhood of man. America must always 
remain the symbol of human freedom for all men; it must always remain 
the answer to the aspirations and hopes of all freedom-loving peoples, every- 
where in the world. 

We who unreservedly accept this traditional American credo believe that 
it offers to men the best opportunity for living a life that corresponds most 
closely to the very nature of man, a life that holds forth the promise of 
decency, of security and the fulfillment of human personality. 

To preserve that way of life from the external threat of Fascism, Amer- 
ica has mustered her industrial and military might. To destroy Fascism, 
the youth of America—your sons and your brothers—are now giving their 
lives all over the world. With God’s assistance, victory shall be ours. 

But victory shall not mark the end of the struggle. For there remains 
an internal threat to the American ideal; a threat, which, now that military 
victory seems assured, assumes sinister and formidable proportions. It is 
a threat which consists simply of groups and individuals who are unaware of 
that fact that an era has died, an era of selfishness and unfettered greed. 
These people usually belong to economic groups which possess the greatest 
measure of security and which—up to now—have had the strongest influence 
upon American affairs. Blinded by fear of changes they cannot understand 
or control, they cling tenaciously to their privileges and desperately defend 
their special interests. They would have us believe that a desire for economic 
security is incompatible with the American way of life. They would have us 
believe that labor should be a very silent partner, and should never, under 
any circumstances, mix in politics. They distrust the common people. 
Distrusting the people, they seek to restrict democracy; restricting democ- 
racy, they emasculate it; and, if they are allowed to continue, they will 
destroy it completely. 

Obviously, there is no lack of faith in democracy among the masses of 
people throughout the world. They believe, and rightly so, that the answer 
to any threat of fascism is not less democracy but more democracy. If you 
doubt this, read the record of the resistance movements in Europe. Here 
is a chapter of human courage and faith that shall rank with the greatest 
military accomplishments. Here one finds ordinary people who literally with 
their bare hands withstood the most highly organized forces of brutality the 
world has ever seen. Here one finds a spiritual strength that refused the 
very notion of surrender or defeat, because these people had faith in man and 
in his ability to achieve freedom and decency. They hungered and thirsted 
and died because they believed above all in freedom: fredom from every 
oppression; freedom to work as dignified human beings; freedom to live in 
the way God intended His own children should live. 

Let us have no illusions about the real issue of this struggle. Beneath 
the clash of military machines, below the surface of political differences and 
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economic conflicts there is but one basic issue; and it is man himself and 
his place in the world of tomorrow. People everywhere are acutely aware 
of this and are asking some very pertinent questions. Are the common peo- 
ple to be considered capable of real freedom? Are they to be granted their 
rightful participation in the political and social institutions which they have 
helped to create, which they support, and under which they live? Above all, 
are the people, the workers of the world, to be given an equitable share of 
the wealth of the world? These are questions which ruthlessly cut across all 
lines of race, of political beliefs, of national differences. They are questions 
which spring from the very heart of the revolution in which we are living. 
And they are questions upon the answers to which the existence of democracy 
depends. To these questions we must give clear and fearless answers. 


It seems to me that labor is the one group which can and will give the — 
best and most concrete answers to these questions of the common man. And 
this is so, simply because labor is composed of common men. Labor knows 
what is-close to the heart of the common man everywhere. Labor knows 
that the common man’s desires are not excessive: they consist of a home, 
a piece of land; a stable job, an opportunity to educate his children. Labor 
knows that organization is the most efficient and most enduring way of 
achieving these things. Labor knows, then, that for the future peace and for 
the extension of democracy, labor unions are an absolute necessity. 


As a recognized and permanent force in American life, labor unions 
have a unique opportunity and a unique obligation in the peace that is to 
come. The union can strike the most telling blows against a potent source 
of unrest and rebellion in the American nation: discrimination against 
Negroes. By admitting Negroes into its membership on a basis of equality, 
the unions can destroy economic injustice and beat down barriers of ill-will 
and stupid opposition. Similarly, the labor unions can help eradicate the 
cancer of anti-Semitism; a cancer which gnaws at the very vitals of Ameri- 
can life; which if allowed to continue would shrivel America’s heart and 
retard the realization of the American ideal. American democracy will never 
come to full flower until discrimination against Negroes and Jews and all 
minority groups is erased from our national and personal lives, for of such 
groups is made the greatness of America. Any discrimination tears into 
shreds the solidarity of the human race and makes a mockery of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Christ. We have asked the Negro and 
the Jew to fight and die for democracy; it would be the basest cynicism to 
refuse to share with them that democracy. 


Another answer that labor can give to the persistent questioning of the 
common man is the guaranteed annual wage. From every standpoint this 
seems to me a fundamental requirement for full employment; for economic 
stability; for peace; finally for dignified human living. At this point I can- 
not refrain from saying that labor’s demand for the revision of the Little 
Steel formula is both just and imperative. Surely all America knows the 
extraordinary record of war production made by the organized labor move- 
ment. It is a record which has amazed the world. This miraculous produc- 
tion was not the sole contribution of labor to the war effort. With it came a 
patience and a devotion to democracy expressed in its no strike pledge and 
its willingness to accept financial sacrifices in order to maintain an economy 
at war. The time is here—now—when labor cannot be asked to continue 
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carrying an unfair part of the effort. The Little Steel formula must be 
revised. 

In this connection of dignified human living, Pius XI, of happy memory, 
has said: “In the first place, the wage paid to the working man must be 
sufficient for the support of himself and of his family. .. . Every effort must 
therefore be made that fathers of families receive a wage sufficient to meet 
adequately ordinary domestic needs. If in the present state of society this 
is not always feasible, social justice demands that reforms be introduced 
without delay which will guarantee every adult working man just such a 
wage. ... Finally, the wage scale must be regulated with a view to the 
economic welfare of the whole people.” I believe that the guaranteed annual 
wage for the working man is just, it is socially necessary; it is economically 
feasible; it is a democratic imperative. 

And in response to the yearning of the common man for his rightful 
participation in the institutions he helps to create, labor can and must do 
still another thing: It must work to bring about the day when labor and 
industry will sit down at the same conference table and together work out 
their common problems. In other words, collective bargaining must be ex- 
tended to union-management cooperation. The union then becomes much 
more than an agency to settle grievances; it becomes the workers’ means of 
participating in management. Labor and industry, freely and responsibly 
working together, will mutually benefit. I think this union-management 
cooperation was what Pius XI meant when he wrote: “Unless the various 
forms of human endeavor, dependent one upon the other, are united in mu- 
tual harmony and mutual support; unless, above all, brains, capital and labor 
combine together for common effort, man’s toil cannot produce due fruit.” 
And again, in the statement of the Catholic Bishops of America, it is said sig- 
nificantly: “. . . a contract between employers and employes would serve the 
purpose of individual and social welfare more effectively if it were modified 
by some form of partnership which would permit a graduated share in the 
ownership and profits of business and also some voice in its management.” 
Union-management cooperation is a very Christian and human development 
in industrial democracy and industrial peace. 

If the common people of the world are again frustrated in the attempt 
to break through the barriers of discrimination erected by selfishness and 
cynicism; if victory means a return to the social injustices, the political 
peonage and the hopelessness of the past,—then’ the victory shall be a hollow 
one; the peace shall be but a prelude to future carnage; and this war shall be 
recorded as the supreme example of futile tragedy in history. 

In human affairs there is a time for silence and a time for speech. There 
is a time for thought and a time for action. Inevitably, there comes a time 
for decision, for courage and for greatness. Such a time is upon you now. 
American Labor has come of age. Now you must face your destiny as an 
organized and articulate group dedicated to the cause of human freedom 
everywhere. American Labor stands as a symbol to all people. Its struggles 
and accomplishments have been an inspiration and a breath of hope to the 
oppressed everywhere. 

In the shaping of the future, American Labor must play a decisive 
part. The coming peace can offer but two choices: It shall be either a return 
to the discredited past or a bold step into the future. This is an exhilarating 
challenge, not to labor alone, but to industry and government, to embark upon 
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the construction of a world of human beings, where fear and wretchedness 
will no longer exist; where oppression and exploitation of man by man will 
be abolished; where everyone will share in the common heritage of civiliza- 
tion and live a truly Christian life. ji 3 

(Applause. ) 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN TOWERS: I want to take the opportunity 
to bring to you at this time a man who is traditionally rich in the sense of 
labor history. For a period of close to half a century he has engaged himself 
in labor activities and contributed many major gains in that connection. 
The man I refer to is a patriarch of the CIO here in the State of Illinois. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Samuel Levin, President, 
Illinois State Industrial Union Council, CIO. 


MR. SAMUEL LEVIN 
President, Illinois State Industrial Union Council, CIO 


President Murray, delegates to the CIO convention and friends: 

It is my privilege and honor to extend a most hearty welcome to you in 
behalf of the Illinois State Industrial Union Council, the state body of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We, of Illinois, are indeed honored that our great City of Chicago has 
been selected as the meeting place of the Seventh Constitutional Convention 
of the CIO. It is fitting and appropriate that this Convention should be held 
in Chicago, which is the heart of the industrial strength and power of the 
United States. In and about this city are located the great steel mills and 
packing plants, which, throughout the world, are a synonym for America’s 
strength and vitality. Here, too, in our state, men and women of our organ- 
ization are busy at work producing the planes, engines, tanks, electrical 
equipment, radio parts, guns, ammunition, uniforms, foodstuffs, and other sup- 
plies which are the sinews of war for our country and our Allies in that 
mighty coalition of powers which we have come to know as the United 
Nations. 

We are proud to report that since the last Constitutional Convention of 
the CIO, our member organizations in Illinois have grown in numbers, in 
strength, and influence. We are also glad to report that the affiliated organ- 
izations in Illinois work together in unity and in harmony in conformity with 
CIO policy as defined by President Murray and the International Executive 
Board. 

This Constitutional Convention of the CIO meets in a momentous hour. 
We have entered the final phase of the European War. On the Western 
front Allied armies, under the inspired ieadership of General Eisenhower, are 
exerting unrelenting pressure upon our Nazi enemies. On the Eastern front, 
mighty Red armies under Marshal Stalin stand poised for the final assault 
upon the German Reich. Of the final outcome there can be no doubt. Vic- 
tory is certain although the fighting ahead is still bitter and hard. The war 
the Pacific moves on at an accelerated pace. Our Japanese enemy is already 
reeling under the hard blows inflicted upon them by our superb Navy under 
Admiral Nimitz. General MacArthur has, in fulfillment of his and the 
nation’s solemn pledge, returned to the Philippines. The Day of Judgment 
for the Japanese aggressors will surely come, although here too, the road 
will be a long and bitter one. 
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We, of .the CIO, pay solemn tribute to the heroic fighting :nen, living 
and dead of our country and of our Allies, who, have made a victory of the 
United Nations an inevitable certainty. We are proud that hundreds of 
thousands of our members are giving valiant service in our Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard and the Merchant Marine. 


We are also proud of the great role that organized labor, in general, 
and the CIO in particular, has played on the home front. We have, as our 
chiefs of staff have pointed out, performed a miracle of production in turning 
out the weapons, materials, foodstuffs, and supplies for our armies and for 
our Allies. In truth, and in fact, we have been, and we are now, the arsenal 
of democracy. 


President Murray, I am confident that this Convention will once again 
reaffirm its confidence in your leadership and pledge you its all-out coopera- 
tion and support of the war effort until the complete and unconditional sur- 
render of our Nazi and Japanese enemies. 


This Constitutional Convention convenes during a month which will always 
be important in the history of the United States. Only two weeks ago the 
American people, by an overwhelming vote, reelected to the Presidency, our 
Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In so doing, the people of the 
United States served notice upon the world that just as we are united with 
our great Allies in the waging of the war, so we shall be united in the win- 
ning of a just and lasting peace. In this month, therefore, the people of 
America made history for themselves and for generations to come. We, of 
the CIO, are proud to have played an important part in bringing about this 
victory. I am sure that I speak in behalf of all of you when I pay iribute 
to the foresight of President Murray and the International Executive Board 
in authorizing the establishment of the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO. You will pardon, I am sure, the expression of my own pride and satis- 
faction, and that of my organization, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, in the fine work of Sidney Hillman who was entrusted by President 
Murray and the National Executive Board with the Chairmanship of the 
Political Action Committee and of the National Citizens PAC. The CIO 
organized PAC not to further any selfish interest or aim of the labor move- 
ment. On the contrary, PAC was established because the welfare of the 
nation as a whole required the reelection of President Roosevelt and a 
Congress pledged to support his policies. It is a tribute to the statesmanlike 
character of our leadership that this identity of interests between the nation 
and the working people has always been so clearly understood. 


In this state, Illinois PAC played an important part in the election 
campaign. We are happy, indeed, that as a result of our efforts, and not- 
withstanding the gloomy predictions of the polls of public opinion, we carried 
the state by a great majority for President Roosevelt. We are also happy 
to have played a part in contributing to the defeat of the Chicago Tribune’s 
candidate for the Senate and for Congressman-at-large, Richard Lyons and 
Stephen Day, whose election would have been a national calamity. We are 
similarly glad to have elected in Cook County and in the various other parts 
of this state Congressmen who will wholeheartedly support of the program of 
the President. The history of PAC in Illinois, like the history of PAC 
throughout the country, demonstrates how effective a coalition of democratic 
forces can be in support of a democratic policy. 
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We, of the Illinois CIO, hope and trust that PAC will be continued on a 
permanent basis. We, for one, need PAC, in particular in order to insure the 
defeat of the Tribune’s Charlie McCarthy, Wayland Brooks, who now sits 
in the United States Senate, and other undesirables. 

And now President Murray, I hope and wish you a most waiennatia 
convention and may the deliberations of the convention be crowned with 
success for great achievements and for greater victories at home and abroad. 

(Applause. ) 

TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN TOWERS: Thank you, Brother Levin. 

I want to take occasion now to introduce to you a relatively newcomer 
within our Chicago circle here. This man, however, has not taken any time 
at all to demonstrate his capability of taking in hand the job he has to do. 
He has loaned wonderful cooperation to our office of the Chicago Industrial 
Union Council. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce to you Walter H. Harris, Regional 
Director, Illinois CIO. 


MR. WALTER H. HARRIS 
Regional Director, Illinois CIO 


Mr. Chairman, President Murray, distinguished guests and delegates to 
the Seventh Constitutional Convention of the CIO,—I welcome you to Chicago 
and I hope that in the course of your deliberations that you will keep in 
mind that the eyes of the world are focused on Chicago this morning. The 
hopes and aspirations of millions of people in our own country and abroad 
will take great delight in your deliberations, and it is our sincere hope that 
your deliberations will be constructive and conducive to shaping a policy for 
the rest of the world. 

Now the job I have before me is rather difficult. However, it is with ex- 
treme pleasure that I have this opportunity. It is now one ex-coal miner to 
another. 

The man I am about to introduce is well known to all of us. He is Icved 
by all of us. He is humble in his greatness and he is tolerant in his actions. 

To me he stands in the same category as Lincoln. Lincoln was supposed 
to free the slaves; Murray is freeing the workers. 

It is with extreme pleasure that I present to this convention the greatest 
statesman within organized labor now or in the future, your President, my 
President, President Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


President Towers of the Chicago Industrial Union Council, President Levin 
of the Illinois State CIO Council, my good friend Walter Harris: 

I wish to express to this great delegation attending the Seventh Con- 
stitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations my deep 
and very sincere appreciation for the extremely cordial welcome you have 
extended our delegates here this morning. I also wish to express the heart- 
felt gratitude for the inspirational message delivered our delegates here this 
morning by our great friend Bishop Sheil. 

I really believe that if you summed up all of the work which the CIO has 
been trying to do since the fall of 1935 and if you read every single document 
that has been prepared by this organization of ours down through its history 
you would find it all in what Bishop Sheil had to say to you this morning. 
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I hope that before this convention concludes its sessions it will take 
advantage of the opportunity to present a resolution authorizing the officers 
of CIO to have printed and distributed in pamphlet form the message 
Bishop Sheil delivered to this convention. It reflects a type of thinking that 
seems to meet the peoples’ point of view. The address reflects the aspirations 
and the hopes of millions of people not only here in the United States but all 
over the world and you know its dissemination amongst the people is bound 
to provide encouragement and inspiration in the drive that this mighty organ- 
ization is making to organize the unorganized all over the United States of 
America. This convention, to my mind, might be likened to a victory con- 
vention in the sense that we have just recently passed through another 
unusual effort in our history. I speak with reference to that great day, 
November the 7th. 

Strange as it may seem that was a peoples’ day, that was a CIO day, 
that was another kind of a Labor Day, in that it set the forces of reaction in 
the United States of America back upon their heels, if heels is the word that 
ought to be used. 

I imagine that many of the protangonists of reaction have not as yet 
been able to wipe all the dust off the seats of their trousers. But this is a 
mighty meeting of labor, perhaps the greatest meeting of labor ever asseim- 
bled in the history of the United States of America. This is the labor move- 
ment. 

I read in the newspapers about other leaders of labor pleading for unity 
this morning with one hand and attempting to slap our wrist with their 
pretty little hand on the other. Well, there isn’t a thing that we can do 
about people battling because it seems that these ancient, corroded, and frus- 
trated policies will continue to battle as business continues to battle. It has 
been the sincere desire of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to perfect 
unity and understanding with all of the labor movements, not only here in 
the United States of America but throughout the world. 

We don’t run away from unity. We clamor for unity because in unity 
we know there is strength and we believe that there is unity within the 
ranks of labor here in the United States. It may be that some members of 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor contend that there 
is no unity, but certainly every known kind of evidence at hand amongst the 
rank and file of the American Federation of Labor would indicate that there 
is complete unity. 

Many problems of a major nature will undoubtedly be presented to 
the delegates assembled here in convention in the course of its sessions. This 
convention will, as usual, give prime consideration to the adoption of pro- 
grams designed to expedite the winning of the war, to lend every possible 
degree of support to our armed forces, to our Commander-in-Chief, and to 
our gallant Allies in that effort. 

If our nation needs our production and our production must be had, it 
shall be the firm purpose of the members of the organizations affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to provide all of the materials essen- 
tial to the successful conclusion of the war. 


There never has been any hesitation on the part of this mighty organiza- 
tion to lend its entire support to our government and to our soldiers and to 
our Allies in that effort. 
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Our integrity is unquestioned. Our commitments we have made and our 
commitments we will live up to. In the course of this convention there will 
also be presented to the delegates the resolutions bearing upon the continu- 
ance of our no-strike commitment. As Bishop Sheil has well said this morn- 
ing, labor has made sacrifices in the course of this war. It has endured the 
rigors of the battle of the production front here in the United States of 
America. It has been compelled, due to the rigidity of the Little Steel 
formula to temporarily make those sacrifices in the interest of our nation 
whilst engaged in a great war. It is our high purpose whilst struggling to 
relieve ourselves from the shackles of bondage through the operations of the 
so-called Little Steel formula to continue in the maintenance of our no-strike 
pledge. 
' I am quite sure that our delegates will give calm and proper considera- 
tion to the policy of the Federal Government with regard to national wage 
stabilization and that you will, in no uncertain terms, demand the upward 
revision of the Little Steel formula, and that, despite the statement accred- 
ited to a man named Vinson appearing in the morning papers here in the 
City of Chicago today. Our struggle must go on for the maintenance of 
standards in the United States that will provide decency and comfort to the 
people whom we are privileged to represent. 

I am reminded of a commitment made by the Congress of the United 
States of America to 130,000,000 people living within our confines, through 
the commitment of a Congressional Bill which promised, in substance, that 
the relationships between wages and prices would be maintained throughout 
the war, as of September 15, 1942. The commitment made to the people of 
the United States by the Congress in that Bill has been deliberately and 
flagrantly violated. Prices have gone up considerably higher than the 
amounts alloted through the so-called Little Steel formula, so much so that . 
evidences are to be found on every hand of the crying need, yes, the desper- 
ate need, of our federal administration recognizing the immediate necessity of 
an upward revision of the Little Steel formula. 

I trust that the President of the United States to whom the matter has 
now been referred by the National War Labor Board is giving consideration 
to the pleadings of the workers of the United States of America, and will see 
to it that the Little Steel formula is revised and that sufficient compensation 
will be provided through the medium of collective bargaining, or the directors 
of the National War Labor Board to compensate the workers of this country 
of ours for the many real losses that they have sustained due to rising 
living costs. 

Other matters of tremendous importance will undoubtedly be presented 
to the convention during its sessions. Our convention will give consideration 
to the continuation of the CIO-PAC. I suppose most of you have heard 
about that. I am aware that a fellow named Dewey over in New York 
knows something about it, and another fellow over in the State of Ohio named 
- - - (A Voice: “Slicker’.) Slicker, did you say, - - - also knows something 
about it, and a leading publisher here in the City of Chicago whose first 
name is Bertie, I think. 

We are not assembling in convention for the purpose of beating our 
chests about PAC. We played our part in winning that election. 

Dr. George Gallup some three months ago in the course of his poll taking 
business made some prognostications amongst which was one he did not think 
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the national vote would go much over thirty-seven million and then he. pro- 
ceeded to conduct another piece of poll taking business that led him into the 
industrial districts where the CIO had many union members and he concluded 
about two months ago after making cursory examination of registrations that 
perhaps the vote in the November election might go to a little over forty 
million. His estimate was therefore revised and some two weeks before the 
election took place it went up to forty-four million, according to Mr. Gallup, 
and just a few days before the election was had his poll of the industrial 
areas of the United States indicated a vote approximating forty-seven to 
forty-eight million. 

Doctor Gallup became aware of the fact that there was a CIO-PAC in 
existence in this country. It did the greatest job of registering and voting’ 
that has ever been done in the history of the United States of America. 
And it not only accomplished the feat of getting out the largest registration 
possible, but it also played an extremely important part in getting the vote 
out. We had always believed, and the results of the recent election proved 
beyond doubt that as the people went to the polls there was no danger of 
reaction setting in here in the United States of America, and the people went 
to the polls and the reactionary elements of the United States were, as I 
have already stated, set back on their heels. Well, this convention will un- 
doubtedly give consideration to the continuation of CIO-PAC, and your Inter- 
national Executive Board by resolution unanimously adopted will recommend 
to you that PAC continue here in the United States. You will, undoubtedly, 
direct your attention toward the preparation of programs designed to provide 
full employment for all workers able to work and willing to work at the end 
of the present war. Such a program has been drafted and will be presented 
to you for your consideration in the course of this convention. It is the type 
of a postwar program designed to build a better America, an America that 
will afford its people the kind of economy to which Bishop Sheil made refer- 
ence here this morning, a bountiful America, an America blessed with the 
kind of resources which, if properly utilized, can bring great benefits to all 
of the people, not the people who work in the mills and mines and factories 
alone, but all of the people. 

This great labor organization of yours and mine does not develop selfish, 
narrow programs designed to procure benefits for the few. This labor organi- 
zation believes that in the promotion of its program all of the people are 
bound to secure benefits thereby. 

Business—we have no desire to quarrel with business. We don’t want 
to indulge ourselves in constant fights with business or with industry. It is 
our desire to get along with business, to get along with industry, to work 
with them in the manner indicated by Bishop Sheil in the course of his address 
this morning. We believe in labor-management cooperation. We do not sub- 
scribe to the foolhardy, antiquated notions of strike and strife. We believe 
in the use of intelligence. We believe that intelligence should be construc- 
tively applied around the collective-bargaining table with employers here in 
the United States. 

We believe that business should secure from its investment reasonable 
profit, and we also believe that out of the bountiful benefits that flow from 
the increased productivity and increased efficiency the workers should be 
assured a larger proportion of the financial benefits that pour from industry 
in the United States. That formula is a simple, understandable formula to 
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which any right-thinking citizen anywhere in the United States can readily 
subscribe. 

It is a policy of getting along with your neighbor, working these problems 
out with your fellowmen, not in the field of industrial conflict, but rather 
around the conference table where reason and logic must apply in determining 
the solution of our economic problems here in the United States of America. 

Well, my good friends, there are other matters to which I believe this 
convention should direct a great deal of its attention, problems affecting the 
farmers, and it is my considered judgment that whilst we are pressing for 
industrial labor in the United States of America, the institution of a system 
of annual minimum wages provided through the method of collective bargain- 
ing, that the time has come for the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
stand four square for a minimum annual income to working farmers here in 
the United States. 

We believe that there should be incorporated in our CIO program and 
accepted by American industry an assurance for the full utilization of all 
available labor. We believe, in the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
during the peace-time period in raising the minimum age for children leaving 
school. We believe in lowering the age limit for the receipt of pensions by 
our elders who have been employed both in industry and in agriculture. We 
contend that there should be provided through the means of our own program 
here an insurance for the universal establishment of minimum annual wages 
through collective bargaining for all workers, including agriculture. 

We believe that the Congress of the United States and the various state 
legislatures should provide measures for adequate protection of health and 
safety, and that it become the bounden responsibility of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to prosecute the enactment of such legislation now 
immediately. 

We believe there should be a greater and broader development and 
coordination under state and Federal auspices of vocational and educational 
guidance here in the United States, and that it should become our responsi- 
bility to prosecute a program of that description. 

We think that the coming Congress should see to it that there is a 
complete overhauling and broadening of our system of social security in the 
United States, that it is the bounden responsibility of our government to 
see to it that our citizens are amply protected against the various vicissitudes 
that visit them throughout life, such as old age, sickness and death. 

We believe that there should be promoted through the means of this 
national convention a broad, comprehensive program of national housing. 
We do not believe that it should be the bounden duty of the Federal govern- 
ment to assume direct responsibility or all such undertakings. We encourage 
private initiative in this field, and that where private initiative is not sufficient 
to meet the requirements of our people that the government then should 
assume whatever liabilities may be necessary to further proper housing for 
the people in the United States of America. 

We believe that whilst wartime restrictions continue to be with us and 
to protect our population against the ravages of uncontrollable inflation, that 
there should be a more effective system put into operation by our Federal 
government to control prices here in this country of ours. We believe in the 
extension of adequate food subsidies where such food subsidies are necessary 
to protect the interest of the people in that regard. 
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And then through our social services it is our contention, and it is my 
hope that this convention will again reiterate its convictions in this particular 
regard, that every child, every woman and every man who do not possess 
sufficient finances to provide proper medical care, that it should be the 
bounden duty of government to see to it that every kid that God brings into 
this life of ours is provided good medical care. 

And it is our contention that it should be the responsibility of government 
and industry to provide comprehensive systems of vocational training of all 
persons suffering from physical, or even mental, disability, particularly grow- 
ing out of the war—particularly growing out of the war. There should be a 
broadening in the scope of our federal legislation to protect our boys when 
they return from overseas and give them full opportunity. 

Now I do hope that before this convention ends its sessions that you will 
insist not only through the adoption of a resolution, but by hard work in 
seeing to it that our Federal Government institutes for the first time in its 
history a real Bureau of Statistics, a real informational office that can be 
attached to the Department of Labor that will provide the people of the 
United States with facts, over-all facts. 

Much of the difficulty that we have encountered with reference to the 
revision of the so-called Little Steel formula is directly attributable to the 
inadequacies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics over in the City of Washington. 
It did not have, and it does not now possess, a sufficient amount of factual 
information dealing with these all-important problems to guide industry and 
labor and other governmental agencies in making proper determinations 
affecting the development of proper wage structures here in the United States. 

It should be the attitude of such an organization, when it is created or 
re-created, to detect all kinds of trends with reference to our economic devel- 
opments here in the United States, and it should be the function of a properly 
coordinated and well-functioning Department of Labor to assemble this 
data, this information and these facts in a way that will prove to be helpful 
to the people of the United States in the days to come. 

I do hope that our convention will proclaim to the world and particularly 
to our government, in a more forthright manner perhaps than we have ever 
done before, the greater need of labor, actual labor representation in govern- 
mental agencies. 


Our convention will undoubtedly by resolution in giving consideration to 
the nation’s postwar problems go on record for a comprehensive system of 
public works to implement the work of private initiative and to insure full 
. employment, together with a broader and more equitable system of Federal 
taxation. 


And again might I emphasize in this convention the need of action being 
taken by our Federal government to broaden the educational opportunities for 
all of the people throughout the United States. There are many families 
whose financial circumstances are such that they do not have the educational 
opportunities that other families enjoy. We do not have a universal system of 
so-called free education. We should have more teachers. We should not have 
overcrowded schools. We should have teachers allotted a sufficient amount 
of pupils in each classroom to enable that teacher to inculcate in the child 
the kind of public and educational training essential to that child’s mental 
well-being. We need more modern school accommodations, we need more 
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schools, and we need more teachers; and lastly, but not leastly, this con- 
vention should go on record for higher salaries for our teachers. 


There should be insistence on the part of our. convention that these kids 
attending our schools all over the country be provided, where they don’t have 
the money to provide it themselves, through our public school systems, medi- 
cal services free and health supervision free, and provisions, where necessary, 
for meals for our children in the public schools. 


I offer those things today at the outset of the convention to our delegates 
in the hope that during the next few days ample consideration will be given 
to those major problems, and that action will be taken designed to be helpful 
to all of the people and helpful to our country. 


I cannot close these opening remarks which I have been making to the 
convention without paying passing tribute to the excellent services performed 
by the officers and representatives of all our CIO organizations since our 
convention last met in session last year. The great work, the great amount 
of energy and application which you have given to your organization during 
the past twelve months is entitled to the commendation of our membership, 
and of course of myself. I appreciate the splendid spirit of cooperation that 
has always been manifested by you towards me. You have made my task a 
little easier in trying to administer your affairs. The weight of this office 
carries with it many responsibilities and great duties, and without your help . 
it would be impossible for the president of an organization such as this to get 
along with his work. 


Then might I extend my compliments to all of our local leaders, to our 
membership, to our regional directors and national officers and staff repre- 
sentatives for the remarkable, if not altogether miraculous, achievements 
obtained in the recent election, the work which you have done for your organ- 
ization and for your country during the recent campaign. 


And to this friend of yours and mine, the man whom we assigned the 
task of coordinating, managing and directing the work of CIO-PAC, I cannot 
help but out of a heart full of gratitude express to him while he sits on this 
platform this morning my thanks from the bottom of my heart. He suffered 
perhaps as few men have suffered whilst he carried on. He was castigated 
in the public prints and lied about—lied about. God forgive those people for 
the many, many things they did and said. I know that he bears no hatred, 
no malice towards any man. He lives a life of service, service to the common 
man. He showed great gallantry and remarkable fortitude in directing the 
destinies of the CIO-PAC, and his reward has been your reward in that the - 
sound judgment of the American people prevailed, and victory was his and 
victory was yours. 


(There was prolonged applause.) 


So I close my remarks by expressing to you again my appreciation for 
the patience you have exercised in the course of this talk which I have made 
to you. I should like to call this, the Seventh Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations to order, and request your secretary- 
treasurer, Brother James Carey, to read the Call. 


Secretary Carey read the Call for the Convention, as follows: 
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CALL 


For the 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
September 18, 1944. 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 

Local Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils. 

GREETINGS: 

The stream of history flows continuously onward. Peace follows war and 
war follows peace; and will continue to do so until the conditions upon which 
strife breeds are forever destroyed upon this earth. 

Consequently, as military victory becomes more assured and the necessity 
for planning the peace and the post-war period becomes more demanding, it 
behooves those of us who are interested in the welfare of the common man 
here and throughout the world to act now. Those who are sacrificing the 
most in the great struggle—soldiers and industrial and farm workers—must 
not be called upon for greater and needless sacrifice when hostilities cease, 
but must reap the rewards of their efforts, security, freedom from want, and 
justice. 

It is not impossible for fascist ideas to conquer America even though 
Axis military might is crushed. Reaction, which was temporarily partially 
silenced by the war, is again becoming prevalent. Those who place profits 
before people, those who believe the Negro should be kept “in his place,” those 
who seek a scapegoat in the Jew are now as vociferous as ever. Likewise, 
those who seek to crush labor as the protagonist of democracy are determined 
to use unemployment as their tool and the financial reserves built at the 
taxpayers’ expense as a weapon. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has long realized how wide 
must be the scope of its activities if it is truly to serve the needs of those 
who work for a living. Political action, social reform, and economic security 
are all areas which affect the daily life of the worker and in which we must 
participate to secure our goals of full employment, full production and an 
annual living wage for all workers. 

If the Congress of Industrial Organizations is weakened through reac- 
tionary attacks and legislation, the people’s cause will lose its most able 
advocate and the clock of progress will be turned back. 

Now, more than ever, the need for cooperation between all men of good 
will becomes evident. Only through the unity of those in labor unions, on 
the farms, in business and the professions, and among the consumers of 
America can we hope to achieve the real victory—a world order based on law 
and human rights. $ 

Therefore, in this most crucial year of world history, let each of us 
dedicate ourselves anew to the ideals of CIO organization, economic justice, 
and legislation in the interests of all, irrespective of race, creed or color. 

In furtherance of our objectives and in accordance with the provisions of 
our Constitution, you are hereby notified that the Seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, November 20, 1944. 
Attest: PHILIP MURRAY, 

James B. CAREY, President. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETING 


The CIO Executive Board will meet at 10 a. m., November 16, 1944, at 
Convention Headquarters, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 


Number of Delegates 


Sec. 6. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 

Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 

Over .5,000 membership, 3 delegates 

Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 

Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 

Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 

Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 

Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 

for first 100,000 members and one 

additional delegate for each additional 

50,000 or majority fraction thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local indus- 
trial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is in 
arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more shall 
not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be determined as of the month preceding the month of the 
opening date of the convention. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to 
the convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to 
which each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, the 
Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks in dupli- 
cate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate shall 
be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary-Treasurer 
(of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten days prior 
to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on creden- 
tials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date of the 


convention. 
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Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 

Official Convention Papers 

Section 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to the 
opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall sort and 
distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting; stating’ that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. ‘ 

On motion of Secretary Carey, the official Call for the convention was 
made a part of the permanent convention record. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will call upon the Secretary to read to the 
convention the names of the convention committees for your approval. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONVENTION COMMITTEES 

The following committees were submitted to the convention for its ap- 

proval: 
RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 

William Pollock, Chairman; D. MacMahon, Secretary; J. Mitchell, M. 
Weinstein, J. Livingston, Mervyn Rathborne, Augustus Tomlinson, F. Smith, 
J. Tartamella, Harold Lane, Leon Berney, A. B. Martin. 

CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary, G. Oakes, 
S. Hogan, N. Jacobson, H. C. Ledyard, J. M. Fox, L. A. Berne, Thomas Andert, 
Walter Smethurst, E. B. Pugh, Ross Blood, Harry Sayre, Ed. Roach. 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 
R. J. Thomas, Chairman; R. Robinson, Secretary; P. Lucchi, J. Curran, 
D. Henderson, J. Jurich, J. Selly, A. Esposito, L. Buckmaster, A. Scholle, 
A. Chatman, A. Federoff, A. Fitzgerald, H. J. Gibbons, E. Nelson, A. Germer, 
J. Robertson, J. Easton, M. Murray, John Grogan, S. Levin, Harold Evans. 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Van A. Bittner, Chairman; Lee Pressman, Secretary; George Addes, 
Harry Bridges, J. Froesch, A. Flaxer, J. Emspak, J. Green, J. Potofsky, 
S. Dalrymple, M. Muster, J. Timms, M. Quill, E. Rieve, O. A. Knight, Joseph 
Walsh, Walter Harris, L. J. Clark, D. McDonald, W. Lowery, W. Townsend, 
A. Kojetinsky, J. J. Leary, F. Carmichael, L. Merrill, Walter Reuther, Samuel 
Wolchok. 
CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 
F. Rosenblum, Chairman; Clinton S. Golden, Secretary; Harry Block, 
Saul Mills, F. Meyers, Frank Bender, George Baldanzi, E. Baker, Paul Chris- 
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topher, L. McCracken, J. Yancey, Arthur Stein, Cecil Martin, H. S. Williams, 
John Philips, R. Leonard, Benjamin Maiatico. 
APPEALS COMMITTEE 

Richard Frankensteen, Chairman; William Sentner, Secretary; Martin 
Kyne, Charles Weinstein, Alex McKeown, M. Perlow, Sander Genis, Robert 
Weinstein, Ben Gold, W. D. Vaught, Frank Bonacci, Jesse Gaines, Leland 
Beard, L. Hollander, George Craig, E. C. Conarty, Frank McGrath, Sam B. 
Eubanks, John Watkins. 

PRESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Len DeCaux, Vin Sweeney, Leland Beard, Ernest Calloway, A. G. Delman, 
Morris Wright, Charles Ervin, Sam Eubanks, Dr. A. D. Lewis, Svend God- 
fredson, Leo Huberman, L. Kammet, Helen Kay, George Kleinman, S. Kramer, 
Ed Levinson, Milton Murray, E. M. Schoffstall, Tom Wright, J. B. S. Hardman, 
Edwin J. Schonfeld, Jack Rackliffe. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

J. Raymond Walsh, Katherine P. Ellickson, James Wishart, Connie 
Anderson, Gladys Dickason, Nathan Spero, Lou Brooks, Leland Beard, Rosa- 
lind Shulman, Jean Weinstein, A. L. Lewis, Harold Ruttenberg, Solomon 
Barkin, Eleanor Dowling. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

J. Raymond Walsh, Kermit Eby, William Levitt, J. B. S. Hardman, Leo 
Huberman, Larry Rogin, Joseph J. Kowalski, Ernest Calloway, Lucy R. 
Mason, Svend Godfredson, Hal Gibbons, Vin Sweeney. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
Walter Harris, Chairman; Michael Mann, Samuel Levin, John Doherty. 


SERGEANTS-AT ARMS 
Robert Davidson, Frank Burke, Tim Flynn. 


USHERS 

R. J. Davidson, Sergeant-at-Arms; Frank Burke, Powers Hapgood, Wil- 
liam Mayo, James Ritchie, Irvin DeShetler, Ewald Sandner, Hugh Thompson, 
Sam Sponseller, Herbert McCready, C. H. Gillman, Carey Haigler, Robert 
Starnes, William Henderson, Mike Livoda, Sylvester Graham, Ben Henry, 
Fullerton Fulton, F. J. Michel, A. F. Hartung, Severino Polo, E. L. Sandefur, 
Tim Flynn, Frank Hardesty. 

On motion of Secretary Carey the committees as recommended by Presi- 
dent Murray and the Executive Board were approved as read. 


CONVENTION PHOTOGRAPH 


SECRETARY CAREY: At this time we will have the convention photo- 
graph, and we ask the delegates to first face the camera to their right. 

(Two convention photographs were taken.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will call upon the Committee on Rules and 


Order to now make their report. 

RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 
Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. and 

adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m. 
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Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive use 
of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on 
the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor 
more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the secretary of the con- 
vention. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall 
have his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and 
his conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the secretary. 

Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

Rule 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

Rule 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

Rule 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

Rule 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 

Rule 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Business 
and shall occur at 10 a. m. on Friday, November 24, 1944. 

The report was signed by the following members of the committee: 

William Pollock, Chairman; D. MacMahon, Secretary; J. Mitchell, 
M. Weinstein, J. Livingston, Mervyn Rathborne, August Tomlinson, 
J. Tartamella, Harold Lane, A. B. Martin. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Pollock the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: If the delegates will maintain order for a min- 
ute or two we will be able to expedite the disposition of our morning business 
and get you out so we can have a bite to eat and get back here early in the 
afternoon. 

Mrs. Faye Stephenson and Mrs. Eleanor Fowler have a token that they 
apparently wanted to present to the Chair, and they say it won’t take any 
more than about a minute of your time. So if you will be in order I will call 
upon Mrs. Stephenson and Mrs. Fowler, following which the meeting will 
adjourn. 

PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
(By Mrs. Faye Stephenson, President, Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries) 


President Murray, officers, distinguished guests and visitors, I was given 
the honor and the privilege to speak for our delegation here, a delegation that 
has come from all over the country from coast to coast, mothers, daughters, 
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and wives of many of our service men, our heroic men and women today that 
are on the battle front. 

We thought our convention could not be complete without appreciation 
through a small token that we are going to present to our great President 
Murray. We feel that with the inspiration of our President Murray we have 
been helped in the progress of our work, and we could not see at this time 
that there would be anything better than the symbol of the democracy of 
our country, our great American flag, to present our great President Murray. 

Our Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries pledges to our President Murray 
that we will continue to carry on the work of this great women’s movement 
in the CIO, that the wives, mothers, and daughters of labor will continue in 
the hastening of the winning of our war and have something to say in the 
winning of the everlasting peace. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express to both Mrs. Stephenson and 
Mrs. Fowler, and through them to the members of our National Ladies’ Aux- 
iliaries; my appreciation for this symbol of their devotion to the principles of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It shall be a pleasure indeed for me to take this picture back to my office 
in Washington and have it placed upon the wall there. 

To those of you who have visited my office over there, doubtless know 
there is only one small picture hanging in that office, and that happens to be 
a picture given me by the President of the United States some twelve years 
ago, a picture of Franklin Roosevelt. It is the only picture in the office, so we 
will have this one hung in the same office. 

I will call upon the Committee on Credentials to submit to the convention 
a partial report. Vice President Allan S. Haywood will submit to the conven- 
tion the partial report of the Committee on Credentials. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 

Vice President Allan S. Haywood, Chairman of the Committee on Creden- 
tials, submitted the following partial report: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventh Annual Convention of the 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of 503 delegates, representing 38 
National and International Unions and Organizing Committees; 34 State 
Industrial Union Councils; 117 City and County Industrial Union Councils 
and 103 Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated 
with the following votes: 

No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEMISTS 3 Lewis Alan Berne 
AND TECHNICIANS, FEDERATION OF Martin Cooper 
David Adelson 


AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT & AGRICUL- 30 R. J. Thomas 
TURAL IMPLEMENT WORKERS OF George Addes 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UNION R. Frankensteen 

Walter Reuther 
Melvin Bishop 
Norman Matthews 
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No. Delegates 

Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
Percy Llewellyn 
R. T. Leonard 
Wm. McAulay 
Carl Swanson 
Kenneth Forbes 
Richard Reisinger 
Paul Miley 
Richard Gosser 
Arnold Atwood 
Joseph Mattson 
John Livingston 
George Burt 
Tom Starling 
Martin Gerber 
Charles Kerrigan 





BARBERS & BEAUTY CULTURISTS OF 3 P, Charles DiNeri 


AMERICA, NAT. ORG. COMM. OF John Tartamella 
CANNERY, AGRICULTURAL, PACKING 6 Donald Henderson 
AND ALLIED WORKERS OF AMERICA, Harold Lane 
UNITED Miss Luisa Moreno 
Robert Clark 


Otis G. Nation 
Armando Ramirez 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 11 Sidney Hillman 
AMALGAMATED Jacob Potofsky 

Frank Rosenblum 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
Hyman Blumberg 
Joseph Catalanotti 
Leo Krzycki 
Abraham Chatman 
Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca 
Jack Kroll 


ELECTRICAL, RADIO & MACHINE 18 Julius Emspak 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED Al. Fitzgerald 

Harry Block 
Paul Seymour 
Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 
C. S. Jackson 
Michael Fitzpatrick 
Victor Decavitch 
Wm. Sentner 
John Gojack 
Ernest DeMaio 
Ruth Young 








No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 
FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS ORG. 
COMM. 


FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FISHERMEN & ALLIED WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, INTERNATIONAL UN. OF 


FUR & LEATHER WORKERS UNION, 
INTERNATIONAL 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA 
UNITED 


GAS, COKE & CHEMICAL WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


GLASS, CERAMIC & SILICA SAND WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, FEDERATION OF 


INLANDBOATMEN’S UNION OF THE 
PACIFIC 

LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSEMEN’S 
UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


MARINE COOKS’, STEWARDS’ ASSO- 
CIATION, NATIONAL 


Allotted 


6 


In Attendance 
Grant W. Oakes 
John Shaffer 
Charles W. Hobbie 
Pope Huff 
John Watkins 
Richard Marhanka 


Donald A. Murray 
Arthur Stein 
Thomas Richardson 
Lester E. Tempest 


J. F. Jurich 
John Olofson from 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


Ben Gold 

Pietro Lucchi 
Augustus Tomlinson 
Isador Pickman 
Irving Potash 
Abe Feinglass 
Sam Burt 

Morris Pizer 

Alex Sirota 
Morris Muster 
Max Perlow 
Nicholas Blattner 


Martin Wagner 
William Ross 
Cecil Martin 
Thomas Morley 
Walter Smith 


Edward V. McVann 
Lewis McCracken 
Leland Beard 
Joseph Froesch 
Herman Leiner 


J. H. Evans 
John M. Fox 


Harry Bridges 
Ernest Baker 

J. R. Robertson 
Frank Andrews 
William Lawrence 


Nathan Jacobson 
Hugh Bryson 
Ollie Munier 








No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 


MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL UNION 


MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL 


MINE, MILL & SMELTER WORKERS, 


INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 


OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL WORKERS, 
UNITED 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION 


OPTICAL WORKERS ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


Allotted 


4 


14 


In Attendance 


Wm. O. Holmes 
S. J. Hogan 


John Green 

John Grogan 

Ross Blood 
Thomas Gallagher 
Andrew Pettis 
Charles Hansen 
Walter McNanamon 
Nat Levin 

C. R. Brown 
Benjamin Maiatice 
Richard Versch 
W. R. Carter 
Thomas Flynn 


Joseph Curran 

M. Hedley Stone 
Frederick N. Myers 
Howard McKenzie 
Jack Lawrenson 
Neal Hanley 


Reid Robinson 
James Leary 
Louis Sandry 
Charles Moyer 
Jesse Gaines 
J. F. Marble 
Gordon Dial 


Sam B. Eubanks 
Milton Murray 
Kenneth B. Crouse 


Lewis Merrill 
Leon Berney 

Evelyn Adler 
Morris Yanoff 
James Durkin 


E. C, Conarty 
O. A. Knight 
J.T. Goodwin 
Michael Green 
C. A. McPeak 
J. E. Crossland 


Thomas Andert 
Earl Disselhorst 
Morris Grief 











No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 8 Ed. Rocke 
UNITED Lewis Clark 
Frank Ellis 
Philip Weightman 
Ralph Baker 
F. W. Dowling 
G. Hathaway 
Myer Stern 
PAPER WORKERS ORGANIZING 4 Frank Grasso 
COMMITTEE Harry Sayre 
Charles Bridgewater 
Burt J. Mason 
PLAYTHINGS, JEWELRY & NOVELTY 4 Anthony Esposito 
WORKERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION Alex Bail 
RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPARTMENT 8 Samuel Wolchok 
STORE EMPLOYES OF AMERICA, Martin Koppel 
UNITED Jerome Kaplan 
Harold Gibbons 
Martin Kyne 


Samuel Lowenthal 
Irving Simon 





Leonard Levy 
RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 S. H. Dalrymple 
UNITED Charles Lanning 


’ L. S. Buckmaster 
John Baldante 
H. R. Lloyd 
W. I. Vaught 
John Marmon 
J. P. Taylor 
Ed. L. Barnes 
J. MacKenzie 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 6 James J. Mitchell 
Frank McGrath 
Julius Crane 
George Smith 
Norman Bartlett 
Freda Casso 


STATE, COUNTY & MUNICIPAL 5 Abram Flaxer 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Jack Strobel 
Mort Furay 
James King 
Robert Weinstein 


STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED 26 James Robb 
Henry Burkhammer 
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No. Delegates 

Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 

Joseph Goney 

John Grecula 

Burt Hough 

R. G. Davidson 

Joseph MeNichols 
ie Albert Atallah 
we: Pete Moselle 

~oes Geo. Medrick 

Frank Hardesty 
Ruben Farr 
Roy Constine 
Wm. Donovan 
Philip Murray 
James Quinn 
David McDonald 
Van A. Bittner 
Clinton Golden 
Allan Haywood 
John Grajcier 
Thomas Shane 
Joseph Germano 
Charles Millard 
Howard Curtiss 
Howard Porter 


STONE & ALLIED PRODUCTS WORKERS 3 Henry C. Ledyard 
OF AMERICA, UNITED Wm. John Mitchell 
Lester Waygant 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA 12 Emil Rieve 
Geo. Baldanzi 
Wm. Pollock 
Alex McKeown 
Mariano Bishop 
Wm. Gordon : 
Wm. Smith 2 
Elizabeth Nord 
Horace White 
Wm. Tollar 
Roy Lawrence 
Herbert Payne 


TRANSPORT SERVICE EMPLOYEES OF 4 Willard Townsend 
AMERICA, UNITED John Yancey 
George Weaver 
Edward Sheahan 





TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION OF 5 William Grogan 
AMERICA Matthias Kearns 
John Lopez 
Douglas McMahon 
Michael Quill 





Name of Organization 
UTILITY WORKERS ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
5 


In Attendance 
Harold Straub 
Ray A. Dodge 
Reginald Brown 
Herman Chadwick 
James Daugherty 


Worth Lowery 
Ed Lohre 

Joe Brant 
Sam Truax 
Harold Evans 
T. S. Barnett 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 


Name 


Allotted 





Alabama State 
Arkansas State 





California State 








Colorado State 
Connecticut State 





Georgia State 





Illinois State 








Indiana State 
Iowa-Nebraska States 





Kansas State 








Kentucky State 
Maine State 





Massachusetts State 








Maryland-D. C. States 
Michigan State 





Minnesota State 





Missouri State 








Montana State 
New Hampshire State 





New Jersey State 





New York State 





Ohio State 





Oklahoma State 








Oregon State 





Pennsylvania State 
Tennessee State 





Texas State 








Utah State 
Vermont State 





Virginia State 








Washington State 
West Virginia State 





Wisconsin State 








Wyoming State 
Total 


Powter hewn eM 





In Attendance 
Carey E. Haigler 
Wm. R. Henderson 
Mervyn Rathborne 
Frank Pechnik 
John J. Driscoll 
Charles H. Gillman 
Samuel Levin 
James McEwan 
Orvel T. Champ 
Willard Murphy 
Al Whitehouse 
George Jakar 
Joseph A. Salerno 
Ulisse DeDominisis 
John W. Gibson 
Sander D. Genis 
James A, Davis 
Sylvester Graham 
Harold Daoust 
Irving Abramson 
Louis Hollander 
G. Geo. De Nucci 
Joseph Dernoncourt 
Stanley Earl 
John A. Phillips 
Paul R. Christopher 
W. M. Akin 
Clarence L. Palmer 
Anthony Jenkins 
Boyd E. Payton 
T. Ralph Neilson 
John B. Easton 
Mel J. Heinritz 
Adolph Germer 











CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name 
Anniston, Alabama 








Bessemer, Alabama 





Birmingham, Alabama 
Gadsden, Alabama 








Huntsville, Alabama 
Mobile, Alabama 





Alameda County, California 





Contra Costa County, California ............ 


San Diego, California 





San Joaquin County, California ................. 


San Francisco, California 





Denver, Colorado 





Bridgeport, Connecticut 





Briston, Connecticut 








Hartford, Connecticut 
New Haven, Connecticut 








Torrington, Connecticut 





Gr. Waterbury, Connecticut 


New Castle County, Delaware ..................... 





Washington, D. C. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





Chicago, Illinois 





East St. Louis, Illinois 








Lake County, Illinois 
Quad City, Illinois 





Will County, Ilinois 








Howard County, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Lake County, Indiana 








Madison County, Indiana 
New Castle, Indiana 








Vigo County, Indiana 





Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 





Boyd & Greenup Counties, Kentucky 





Louisville, Kentucky 
New Orleans, Louisiana 





Baltimore, Maryland 





Greater Boston, Massachusetts .................. 


Wes. Massachusetts 





Bay City, Michigan 








Gr. Detroit, Michigan 
Dickinson County, Michigan 





Emmet County, Michigan 








Gr. Flint, Michigan 
Gogebic County, Michigan 





Jackson, Michigan 








Kalamazoo, Michigan ..... 
Kent County, Michigan 
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In Attendance 
Noel R. Beddow 
Hamer Wilson 
Margaret Karch 
H. S. Williams 
Leamon Drake 
Clyde Ganaway 
Ruby Heide 
Roy Sturtevant 
Len DeCaux 
Lee Pressman 
George Wilson 
Michael Livoda 
Eward O’Brien 
Mungo Gibb 
John A. Banks 
Edward McCrone 
Joseph White 
Renato Ricciuti 
Gilbert Lewis 
Jeannette Gillerman 
Archie W. Graham 
Michael Mann 
Harry Deffendall 
Otto Penzenstadler 
Donald C. Teigland 
Cecil Martin 
Powers Hapgood 
Joseph K. Shepard 
R. C. Olson 
William G. Atwell 
Chas. E. Foster 
Alice Powell 
James McDonnell 
Frank Cronin 
Guy Kirkman 
C. H. Van Tyne 
L. A. L’Hoste 
Walter McManamon 
Jack Hurvich 
Herman Greenberg 
Benj. Kamiske 
C. Pat Quinn 
Wm. Levitt 
Barney Hopkins 
Paul Miley 
Ramsey Wilson 
Tracy Doll 
Charles L. Cowl 
Florence Peterson 








No. Delegates 


Name 
Monroe County, Michigan 








Pontiac, Michigan 





Port City, Michigan 





Duluth, Minnesota 





Henn. County, Minnesota 





Iron Ranges, Minnesota 





St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gr. Kansas City, Missouri 





St. Louis, Missouri 








Buffalo, New York 





Capital District, New York 
Lockport, New York 





Greater New York, New York 








Greater Utica, New York 





Central Jersey, New Jersey 
Greater Newark, New Jersey 
Union-Middlesex County, New Jersey 





South Jersey, New Jersey 
Mecklenberg, North Carolina 
Akron, Ohio 








Butler County, Ohio 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio 





Cleveland, Ohio 








Franklin County, Ohio 
Lorain County, Ohio 








Mahoning County, Ohio 





Marion County, Ohio 
Richland, Ohio 





Sandusky and Ottawa Counties, Ohio 
Sandusky, Ohio 








Greater Springfield, Ohio 
Jefferson and Harrison Counties, Ohio 
Stark County, Ohio 








Toledo, Ohio 
Trumbull, Ohio 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio 








Oklahoma County, Oklahoma 
Portland, Oregon 
Allegheny Valley, Pennsylvania 00.0... 
Berks County, Pennsylvania 











Blair County, Pennsylvania 
Butler County, Pennsylvania 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania ......... 
Harrisburg Region, Pennsylvania 
Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania 
Montgomery-Chester Counties, Pennsylvania 








York County, Pennsylvania 
Greater Johnstown, Pennsylvania 





Northampton County, Pennsylvania 


Allotted 
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In Attendance 
Walter Smethurst 
Billie S. Farnum 
Robert L. Poe 
Reinhart Leslie 
Robert L. Wishart 
Robert Anderson 
Fullerton Fulton 
Ira Williams 
Oscar A, Ehrhardt 
John Mooney 
Frank T. Murphy 
Hugh Thompson 
Saul Mills 
Howard T. Curtiss 
Frank Gallagher 
Katherine Hoffman 
Michael Longi 
Ernest Kornfeld 
H. D. Lisk 
F. B. VanHouten 
John Gray 
Ben Herman 
Joseph Kres 
Thomas Downs 
Julius B. Uehlein 
Carl E. Beck 
Jacob Clayman 
John Gross 
Sam Sponseller 
Drayton H. Bickley 
Austin L. Patton 
Robert J. Davidson , 
I. W. Abel 
Richard Lazette 
Harry Wines 
Homer Downard 
Linsey Walden 
Douglas B. Anderson 
John Haser 
Harry Boyer 
Alfred B. Martin 
Michael A. Petrak 
Paul Nunes 
Peter J. Murphy 
Edward Miller 
Louis Tomayko 
Larry Heimbach 
Arthur Johnston 
R. E. McDermit 
Ruben Block 








No. Delegates 


Name 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Shenango, Pennsylvania 
Tarentum District, Pennsylvania 
Wilkes-Barre, Pemmsy]varia -..........cccccecsecoesssccseesneee 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Dallas-Tarrant Counties, Texas 
Harris County, Texas 
Richmond, Virginia 
Tidewater, Virginia 
Grays Harbor, Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Tacoma, Washington 
Thurston County, Washington 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 












































Allotted 


Pt ee pp pe 


In Attendance 
Irving Fagan 
Leonard C. Stegailov 
Ralph Sims 
Fred Fudge 
John J. McCoy 
R. H. Routon 
A. R. Hardesty 
T. A. Weiss 
Ernest B. Pugh 
Robert A. Johnson 
George Brown 
Hilda Hanson 
Roy W. Atkinson 
Frank M. Andrews 
Paul Rusen 
Albert Boskowitz 
F. J. Michel 
Harold Christoffel 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 


No. Local Industrial Union 
3 United Distillery Workers, Freeport, Pa. 


4 United Sugar Refinery Workers, Charles- 
town, Mass. 
8 Drug Workers, Boston, Mass 
40 Laundry Workers, Cumberland, Md 

119 Dental, Surgical and Allied Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
163 United Distillery Workers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
276 United Sugar Workers, Baltimore, Md.... 
309 United Laundry Workers, Chester, Pa.... 
356 Hotel and Restaurant Workers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

366 United Soap Workers, Bristol, Pa 
453 United Production Workers, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa 
478 LIU, Austin, Minnesota 
520 Printing and Paper Trades, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
572 United Bakery and Biscuit Workers, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
580 United Sugar Refinery Workers, Long 
Island, N. Y. 
415 United Photographic Employes, 
York City 
587 United Theatre Employes, New York 
City 





























New 
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Allotted 


1 


a 
1 
1 


In Attendance 
Geo. Tantlinger 


Richard Dunn 
Francis Carmichael 
Bernadette R. Trost 
J. B. S. Hardman 
Frank L. Cassidy 
Wm. Williamson 
George Medrick 


George Bucher 
John Brophy 


Ben Henry 
Eva Sauers 


Harold J. Rommel 
Thomas V. Powell 
George Speth 
Peter Mosele 


Wm. Butler 



























































No. Local Industrial Union Allotted 
607 Veneer and Lumber Workers, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 1 
636 Culinary and Bartenders, Portland, Oreg. 1 
757 United Bartenders, Helper, Utah................. 1 
766 United Restaurant Workers, Hazleton, 
Pa. 1 
782 United Trades, Helper, Utah ..................... 1 
790 United Laundry Workers, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1 
897 Heater Equipment Workers, Buffalo, 
N;+-X. 1 
917 United Sugar Refinery Workers, Sugar- 
land, Tex. 1 
934° United Pencil Workers, New York, N.Y. 1 
996 United Dairy Workers, South Bend, Ind. 1 
1064 Hotel and Restaurant and Beverage 
Workers, Detroit, Mich 1 
1075 United Galvanizing Workers, Baltimore, 
Md. 1 
1078 United Bakery Workers, Allentown, Pa. 1 
1091 United Musicians, South Bend, Ind......... 1 
1095 United Sugar Workers, New Orleans, 
La. 1 
1058 United Sawmakers, Columbus, Ohio ........ 1 
1101 United Sugar Workers, Arabi, La............... 1 
1120 United Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 1 
1124 United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La......... 1 
1132 United Macaroni Workers, Cumberland, 
Md. 1 
1155 Allied Trades, Jackson, Mich......................... 1 
1167 Sugar Workers, Gramercy, La....................... 1 
1169 LIU, Coffeyville, Kans. 1 
1178 LIU, Fergus Falls, Minn 1 
1180 United Bakery Workers, Cape Giradeau, 
Mo. i 
1187 United Laundry Workers, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 1 
1191 United Cement Workers, New Orleans, 
La. 1 
1202 United Building Service and Mainte- 
nance Workers, Philadelphia, Pa............ 1 
1210 United Construction and Building 
Trades, Seattle, Wash. nn. ccccececen Z 
1213 United Brickyard Workers, Barbours- 
ville, W. Va. a} 
1220 Transport Workers, Memphis, Tenn......... HA 
1229 United Cement and Quarry Workers, 
Petroskey, Mich. 1 
1 


1234 LIU, Youngstown, Ohio 





No. Delegates 





In Attendance 


Powers Hapgood 
Albert F. Hartung 
Frank Bonacci 


Thomas Cann 
Frank Bonacci 


Alois E. Miller 
Claude R. Kramer 
John E. Crossland 
Albert Towers 
Ted F. Silvey 
Paul Domeney 
Frank J. Bender 
George Craig 
Frank Monahan 
Tim Flynn 

John C. Erwood 


Hazel Behenna 


Joseph M. Walsh 
Robert W. Starnes 


J. C. Oliver 

Roy McKillican 
Carl McPeak 
Irwin L. DeShetler 
Leonard Lageman 
H. L. Pickens 

W. B. Frazier 

Wm. B. Taylor 
Howard Hague 

T. Ralph Neilson 


B. T. Wolford 
E. A. Crowder 


Herbert T. McCreedy 


Harry Doll 














No. Delegates 
No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 


1235 United Laundry and Dry Cleaning 




















Workers, Beckley, W. Va. ..cceccccoccsssoesseneeeee 1 K. C. Stewart 
1236 Sawmill and Timber Workers, Cass, W. 

Va. 1 Jack Altman 
1242 United Slag Workers, Homestead, Pa....... 1 James B. Carey 
1245 Milling Workers, Huntington, W. Va...... 1 Boyd Wilson 
1248 Office Building Service Workers, St. 

Louis, Mo. 1 Frank Deutch 
1250 United Brick and Clay Workers, Charles- 

ton, W. Va. 1 Mike Walsh 
1256 LIU, Spokane, Wash. 1 Walter Harris 
1255 Building Service and Maintenance 

Workers, Grand Rapids, Mich. ................. 1 Jack Ellstein 
1260 United Metal Weather Strip Workers, 

Detroit, Mich. ...... 1 August Scholle 
1261 United Waste Paper Workers, Balti- 

more, Md. 1 Martin Raphael 
1267 United Construction and Maintenance 

Workers, Newark, Nu di. -cccoccosssccosssssessssesssseee 1 Ewald Sandner 
1268 United Building Trades, Gary, Ind.........:..... 1 Wm. Mayo 
1274 United Laundry Workers, Lynchburg, 


Va. 1 James Thomas 
1282 LIU, Bay City, Mich 1 Benj. Kamiske 
1289 Dairy Workers, Torrington, Conn........... 1 Mary Lawrence 
1292 United Copper Products Workers, Cin- 






































cinnati, Ohio 1 Raymond G. Sowders 
1295 Creosote Workers, Addystone, Ohio........... a Harry Scott 
1297 United Distillery Workers, Columbia, 

Tl. 1 James Ritchie 
1299 Tent and Awning Workers, Charleston, 

W. Va. 1 Mary E. Easton 
1303 United Chemical Workers, Springfield, 

Mass. 1 Anthony W. Duslski 
1308 LIU, Flint, Mich. 1 Roy MacKillican 
1315 Belle Meade Distillery Workers, Belle 

Meade, Va. 1 T. D. DuCuennois 
1329 United Hotel and Restaurant Workers, 

Louisville, Ky. 1 Ermie Norris 
1332 United Laundry Workers, Winston-Sa- : 

lem, N. C. 1 E. L. Sandefur 
1334 United Cemetery Workers, Cincinnati, 

Ohio 1 Harry Haberthear 
1339 Altoona Car Shop, Altoona, Pa......cccccccoo 1 Geo. B. Rose 
1340 Juniata Local, Altoona, Pa. cscs 1 Ransom Reeder 
1341 South Altoona Foundry, Altoona, Pa...... 1 Harold Ruttenberg 
1348 United Domestic Workers, Washington, ; 

D.. GC: 1 Agnes M. Tennie 
1352 United Distillery Workers, Bardstown, 

Ky. 1 Joseph D, Cannon 
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No. Delegates 











Name Allotted In Attendance 
1354 Wm. Burns Intl. Detective, Lawrence- 
ville, Til. 1 A. F, Kojetinsky 
1356 LIU, Memphis, Tenn. 1 W. A. Copeland 
1361 LIU, Tillamook, Oreg. 1 A. F. Hartung 


1362 United Domestic Workers, Louisville, 



































Ky. 1 Madalie Holman 
1365 United Railroad Workers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1 Francis M. McMahon 
1367 LIU, Mason City, Iowa 1 Fred Foss 
1369 Wes. Mass. Teachers, Northampton, 
Mass. 1 Dorothy W. Douglas 
1371 United Feed and Mill Workers, Center- 
Ville, Iowa 1 J. Raymond Walsh 
1372 United Railroad Workers, Wilmington, “ 
Del. 1 E. D. Hodson 
1377 United Railroad Workers, Conway, Pa. 1 John Soos 
1378 United Service Workers, Lima, Ohio....... 1 Wm. L, Young 
1379 Empire Refinery, Spokane, Wash.............. 1 Adolph Germer 
1381 LIU, Huntington, W. Va 1 Leo Goodman 
1382 United Harborcraft Workers, Mobile, 
Ala. 1 R. E. Starnes 
1384 Floor Covering Local, Norwood, Mass. 1 John Collins 
1385 United Railroad Workers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1 Joseph Rudiak 
1390 United Railroad Workers, Erie, Pa........... 1 Ralph W. Tillotson 
1394 United Railroad Workers, Johnstown, 
Pa. 1 Delmond Garst 
1398 United Railroad Workers, South Forks, 
Pa. —. 1 Elmer Malloy 
1400 LIU, Los Angeles, Calif. i ecceecsncseseee 1 Herbert H. Wilson 
1402 United Dairy Workers, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 1 E. L. Sandefur 





1403 United Macaroni Workers, Auburn, N.Y. 1 John J. Maurillo 


1357 United Railroad Workers, New York 
City, N. Y. 1 John B. Kenkey, Jr. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; G. Oakes, 
S. Hogan, N. Jacobson, H. C. Ledyard, J. M. Fox, L. A. Berne 
Thomas Andert, Walter ‘Smethurst, E. B. Pugh, Ross Blood, 


Harry Sayre, and Ed. Roach. 
On motion of Committee Chairman Haywood the report of the Committee 


was unanimously adopted. 
ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO CONVENTION SPEAKERS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: This afternoon the convention will be honored 
with the presence of Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt. The Chair has therefore se- 
lected the following committee to call upon Mrs. Roosevelt and escort her 
to the convention platform at 3:15 this afternoon: James B. Carey, Martin 
Wagner, Joseph Selly, Samuel Wolchok, Joseph Froesch, Mrs. Faye Stephen- 
son, William Townsend, and Ear] S. Buckmaster. 
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This committee will meet at Room 2106 at 3 o’clock this afternoon to 
escort Mrs. Roosevelt to the platform. Tomorrow morning at 10:15 the 
convention will be addressed by General Somervell and the Chair has se- 
lected the following committee to escort General Somervell to the platform. 
at that hour: President R. J. Thomas of the United Auto Workers; President 
S. H. Dalrymple of the United Rubber Workers; and Secretary-Treasurer 
David J. McDonald of the United Steelworkers. 

Tomorrow forenoon at 11:30 the convention will be addressed by Vice 
President Henry Wallace. The Chair has selected the following committee 
to call upon and escort Vice President Wallace to the convention hall tomor- 
row morning: Van A. Bittner, Emil Rieve, Joseph Curran, John Green, Julius 
Emspak, Lewis Merrill, Morris Muster, Michael Quill and Frank Rosenblum. 

This committee will call upon Vice President Wallace and escort him 
to the platform at 11:30 tomorrow morning. 

Friday morning at 10:30 the convention will be addressed by Secretary 
of the Interior Harold Ickes. The Chair has selected the following committee 
to call upon him and escort him to the platform: George Addes, Jacob 
Potofsky, Ferdinand Smith, Reid Robinson, Albert Fitzerald, and John P. 
Grogan. 

These committees will organize as they have been instructed to and 
call upon those distinguished people and escort them to the platform at the 
appointed hours. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey made announcements as to the times and meeting places 
of the various committees. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In conformity with the rules governing the 
convention, the convention will now recess, to meet here promptly at 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 


(At 12:30 o’clock, p. m., the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2 o’clock 
p. m. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Delegate David McDonald, Secretary of the United Steelworkers of 
America, summarized the report of President Murray, copies of which were 
later distributed to the delegates. 


The report follows: 











Report of President Philip Murray 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Chicago, Ill., November 20, 1944. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventh Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 

Conforming to the provisions of the Constitution, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and his associates are submitting this 
report of their stewardship. 

A report of the activities of the CIO and of its members during the past 
year is really a description of the work of the American people during the most 
crucial days of this nation’s present war. Because of the deep-rooted convictions 
of our membership in the cause of democracy and freedom, we have been most 
sensitive to the need of having all policies and all programs, both of our 
organization and of the nation, attuned to the single goal of achieving the 
quickest military defeat over our Axis enemies, the utter destruction of Naziism, 
and avoiding any possibility of a negotiated peace. 

The CIO as an organization has afforded the opportunity to the wage 
earners to participate in our nation’s struggle. By our determination to pro- 
tect the standards of the wage earners, we have assured their productive efh- 
ciency, safeguarded national morale and preserved the basis on which our post- 
war economy may be built in the interest of increasing ase a for all. 
Through our manifold activities, the CIO unions and their members have con- 
tributed the human toil, sweat, skill and ideas for the extraordinary production 
of munitions of war for our armed forces and those of the United Nations. 
Through our cohesion and unity behind our Commander-in-Chief and his war 
policies, we have met our responsibility in providing leadership for national 
unity in this titanic struggle. Through our recent efforts in awakening the 
American people to the crucial issues involved in the political campaign of this 
year, we have performed a truly historic task. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that our membership have matured 
and become fully responsive to their obligations to our organizations and the 
nation and that our organizations have grown at an accelerated pace through 
the addition of new members who see within the framework of the CIO the 
opportunity of self-expression and group participation in our national life. 
This expanding membership of the CIO unions has strengthened the very 
foundation of our vital democratic institutions. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has based all its policies, during 
this war period, on the recognition that we are all in this fight together and 
that what is good for all the people is good for labor. There is no line that 
divides the millions of American working people in the armed forces from their 
fellow soldiers and sailors. There is no line that divides the men and women of 
labor in our war plants from other good Americans who are working and fight- 
ing for our common victory. We must recognize that the war has proved that 
no dividing line can be drawn between the people of this nation from those of 


other lands. 
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The military events of the past year have been remarkably successful. On 
the basis of a firm unity, established at the historic meetings at Quebec, Moscow, 
Teheran and Cairo, the United Nations have proceeded through coalition war- 
fare to destroy the Nazi and Japanese military forces. In combination with the 
heroic efforts of the people of the conquered countries through their resistance 
movements, the armed might of the American, British and Soviet Union forces 
have liberated many European countries and have cornered the Nazi beast in 
his lair—to be struck the final deadly blow. The striking power against the 
Japanese in the Pacific, the invasion of the Philippine Islands and the con- 
tinued effort of the great Chinese people, create the conditions for the final 
and successful assault against Japan. 

While expressing our conviction of the approaching moment of the de- 
struction of our enemies, we must also recognize that great sacrifices will still 
be required to bring about the unconditional surrender of our common foe. We 
cannot permit any undue optimism to weaken our war effort at home. All 
necessary military supplies for our armed forces in Europe and in the Pacific 
must be produced. Regardless what it may take, our fight against Naziism and 
the Japanese war lords must be continued and carried forward to a complete and 
successful conclusion. 

We have maintained our “‘No-Strike” pledge. This has not’ been done on 
the basis of any bargaining with our country. To the contrary, labor has fully 
recognized that in the face of the “No-Strike” pledge, some employers and 
other groups may seek to take advantage for the promotion of self-interest. This 
has involved sacrifices by labor to assure continuous and maximum arr 
of war materials for our armed forces. History will record the remarkable self- 
discipline imposed by labor while maintaining its ‘““No-Strike” pledge in the 
face of any and all provocative acts. ; 

Until we have accomplished the complete and absolute destruction of the 
German and Japanese military forces there can be no question of our basic re- 
sponsibility to the nation to continue intact our ‘‘No-Strike’’ pledge. 

The key to the maintenance of national unity at home has been the need 
of preventing inflation. The national economic stabilization program was de- 
vised to meet this problem. Unfortunately, while wages as one factor have been 
— stabilized, equally effective action has not been taken against prices 
or profits. 

We have witnessed the continuing rise in the cost of living. We have seen 
profits soar and ae taxation measures enacted by Congress. 

To meet this problem the CIO initiated several cases before the National 
War Labor Board looking toward the elimination of the inequity that has been 
created for labor and to obtain a wage adjustment and thereby offset the in- 
creased rise in the cost of living. We have sought to accomplish this end in 
order to make economic stabilization effective. We have consistently maintained 
that after such wage adjustment had been granted the line thus established by 
bringing wages up to the increased cost of living should be held and firmly held. 
At the same time, we have pointed out that with the initiation of cutbacks— 
now already under beesye par the spectre of decreased employment at the 
moment of the military defeat of Germany, the purchasing power of the wage 
earners will be sharply reduced. If we are to avoid the ravages of deflation 
under such circumstances, it is imperative that wages be raised now to assure 
the continued mass purchasing power necessary to encourage the production of 
peacetime goods. 

A full analysis of the economic facts submitted by the CIO unions in their 
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cases, which have been substantiated by reports of panels of the War Labor 
Board, is submitted elsewhere in this report. Briefly the situation is this: Under 
the harsh and arbitrary administration of the Little Steel Formula, the War 
Labor Board has frozen wages. Corporations have been permitted to extract for 
themselves the full benefits of increased labor productivity achieved during the 
war. Increased wage rates during the war period would not have in any way 
contributed any threat of inflation. Such increases would, however, have main- 
tained the real wage standards of the workers and protected the position of 
workers in industry in relation to their employers. This situation must be recti- 
fied—not at some later date when labor is confronted with the terrifying impact 
of layoffs and unemployment, but NOW, in order to avoid that very dis- 
astrous situation. 

It is clear that the termination of the European war cannot automatically 
end the controls now exercised over the many factors of our economy. The 
temptation of many industrialists to raise the prices of their products in the 
face of a limited supply may well cause a precipitate inflationary crisis. The 
wage and manpower problems will have to be adjusted first in the interest of 
prosecuting the Japanese war and second to assure jobs for all and increased 
purchasing power. 

During the war, we have established the basis for national unity. The over- 
whelming majority of Americans have willingly joined with one another 
to work out solutions of many problems in the interest of the nation. 

It is of course essential that this unity be preserved following the war. This 
requires not merely a common approach to our domestic issues, but a continued 
unity of program and action among the United Nations. 

The economic and political conditions which are emerging out of this war 


permit of untold possibilities for all groups and nations. Many European 
countries have learned through bitter lessons the imperative need of main- 
taining national unity and preserving their democratic institutions. Indus- 
trialists, labor, farmers and all other sections in those countries have fought 
shoulder to shoulder to overthrow their pera Certainly they are not going 


to permit the injection of any note of disunity or disruption which may 
threaten a repetition of their recent experience. 

There will be vast opportunities for international trade and the unlimited 
domestic demands within all nations to be filled through maximum production, 
full employment and a constantly expanding economy assuring prosperity for all. 
Our Postwar and Reconversion Committees have given these matters their earnest 
attention and study. 

But this goal will not be achieved without a unified program behind which 
the people can muster their unified support. 

For our own nation we must recognize the problems with which we will be 
confronted following the military defeat of Germany and a partial recon- 
version to a peacetime economy and the subsequent full reconversion in the 
postwar period. Many measures have already been enacted by Congress to pro- 
tect the businessmen in meeting these problems. But the human needs to date 
have been completely ignored. It is idle to mouth the pious hope for full pro- 
duction and full employment under a peacetime economy, while ignoring the 
imperative need of increasing the mass purchasing power of the people. This 
is the keystone for any expanding economy. 

As we planned and coordinated our national effort for the war—equally so 
we must plan and coordinate our national policies for peace. Prosperity for 
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the businessman, a decent return to the farmers and jobs for all able and willing 
to work will not be achieved through mere wishful thinking. Only through the 
continued cooperation between industry, labor and farmers and with the as- 
sistance of government will we be able to formulate the necessary program and 
policies, to harness our resources and manpower in the interest of all. 

If postwar production is left to the uncontrolled whims of some of the 
owners of industry who are already thinking of curtailing B seme shutting - 
down plants, and hoping to profit from higher prices and low wages, results 
for the whole nation and particularly for the workers, farmers and returning 
servicemen will be too horrible to contemplate. 

Labor therefore appeals to farmers and industrialists as well as to all other 
sections of the population to plan and work with it and with government to 
prevent such an outcome; and to recognize that postwar prosperity can be built 
only on rising levels of purchasing power, increased export trade, and upon the 
expanding production and employment that will result from them. A program 
for reconversion and for full production and employment after the war, must 
be worked out at once by government in cooperation with industry, labor, agri- 
culture and all other affiliated groups; and the necessary machinery for planning 
and directing the program must be established. 

Certainly the needs of the American people for goods and services and the 
needs of the people of the many war-torn and devastated countries will be great 
enough to justify an almost unlimited expansion of peacetime production. More 
and more food, clothing, housing, education, medical care, recreation and count- 
less other things will be needed for a decent standard of living for our own 
peoples who may buy from us. And as living standards rise so too will the 
demand increase for more goods, better goods and new forms of production. 
| A necessary step for full employment is the establishment of the principle — 
of a guaranteed annual wage through American industries. There is no sound 
reason why industrial workers should continue to be the only substantial group 
in America who cannot figure their income in yearly terms but must live from 
week to week, or even from day to day, without knowing if they will have any 
income at all on the morrow. 

Cooperation between industry and labor is another essential for full pro- 
duction after this war. Only chaos and destruction of our industrial life will 
result if employers look to the war’s end as an opportunity for a union-breaking, 
wage-cutting, open-shop drive, and if labor unions have to resort to widespread 
strikes to defend their very existence and the living standards of their members. 

The CIO offers its sincere cooperation to the many forward-looking employ- 
ers who are seeking to avert such tragic strife. If industry will respect the rights 
of organized labor, will bargain with the unions in good faith, and will recog- 
nize that postwar prosperity must be built upon increasing purchasing power and 
increasing production, our unions will = to preserve industrial peace and will 
cooperate to the limit to increase the production goods and services upon which 
our common prosperity depends. 

The coalition of those forces, which succeeded in mobilizing the tremendous 
power of the United States in the struggle against Naziism and Japan, must be 
continued into the peacetime era. The common interests of labor, progressive 
industrialists, farmers and veterans demand a unity of program and action on the 
part of these groups. The same forces that have attempted to sow the seeds of 
disruption during the war will endeavor to prevent these groups from acting in 
unison and on the basis of a common program. We have already seen the efforts 
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on the part of some to divide veterans and labor. We must take heed in the 
strides that have been made by our enemies in creating points of conflict between 
farmers and labor. The arch anti-union industrialists in a particular industry will 
seek to mobilize all industrialists behind their union-busting program and thereby 
inject strife in our national life. 

Just as organized labor during the war assumed the initiative, so in peace- 
time must we recognize the same responsibility to weld an indestructible unity 
among these various groups in order that the aspiration of all the people can 
be achieved. There can and must be a common solution for our mutual problems 
provided that we all accept this approach. 

The successful outcome of this present war must eliminate for all time the 
issue of discrimination because of race, creed or color. Within our own borders 
this problem assumes the form of discrimination against Negroes and religious 
bigotry. National unity cannot be achieved in the face of any such vile prac- 
tices. Out of this war must emerge a complete understanding and determina- 
tion on-the part of the American people that full political and economic equality 
must be accorded to all Americans. Jim Crowism, the abominable poll tax and 
any other form of discrimination and religious bigotry must be excised from 
our national life. The struggle against these vicious practices would be the 
strongest weapon in forging real and effective national unity among all decent- 
minded Americans. 

This war has taught us that America cannot and does not stand alone, iso- 
lated from the rest of the world. Our future peace and economic welfare de- 
pend upon intelligent international collaboration with other nations. Labor 
looks with great hope to the outcome of such conferences as those at Bretton 
Woods and Dumbarton Oaks. It wishes to play its part and make its con- 
tribution to such international planning. That is why it demands labor yar 
sentation to such conferences and at the final peace table. We recognize th 
full employment after the war willedepend not only on our domestic market but 
also on the increased export trade that international planning for the ordinary 
and peaceful interchange of goods will make possible 

Our President and Commander-in-Chief has already made clear that the 
formation of an international organization assuring the continuance of peace for 
generations to come must not await the complete cessation of hostilities. Fur- 
ther, American participation in such international organization must not be 
rendered ineffective through reservations or the hamstringing of the authority 
of our representative. We have a very grave responsibility to the young men 
and women of this nation and of our allies who have given their lives to 
destroy the forces of reaction and barbarism. The opportunity for peace which 
has now been presented must be firmly grasped. The leaders of the United 
Nations have expressed their determination that the international organization 
to be established must prevent any future war. The common people of the 
world are united in their support of this expression. We can make certain 
through national and international unity that this goal will be achieved. 

These and many other matters of prime importance will be presented to you 
at this convention. As was previously pointed out, the CIO’is more powerful 
numerically and more firmly entrenched in the life of America and as such our 
responsibilities are likewise greater. Through the initiation of constructive 
policies and programs designed to protect the well-being of our country, and 
also its people, we will continue to grow and become more influential in the life 
of our nation. We are sure this convention will measure up to these responsi- 
bilities. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


At the close of the Sixth Constitutional Convention of the CIO the 
Executive Board met to consider a large number of matters referred to it by 
the convention and to consult with the executive officers of the CIO on 
programs aad policies for the coming year. The customary standing com- 
mittees were reconstituted. 

The Executive Board held a second meeting in January, 1944. Among 
the many questions of importance to organized labor and the nation as a 
whole which were discussed and acted upon were the issues of national ser- 
vice legislation, against which the board took a firm and uncompromising 
stand, and the wage policies of the National War Labor Board, which are 
reviewed in greater detail elsewhere in this report. 

The Board also received and accepted at this meeting an invitation from 
the British Trade Union Congress to participate in the proposed Interna- 
tional Labor Conference then scheduled to be held in England in June, and 
approved your president’s nomination of delegates to the conference. A 
Committee on Health, Safety and Welfare was established. 

Again in June and in August the board met to consider important de- 
velopments in the nation affecting labor, including wage rate issues involv- 
ing both the War Labor Board and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It re- 
ceived an interim report of the CIO Political Action Committee, which was 
approved. A Committee on Reconversion was established. 

In addition to the five meetings of the Executive Board, the executive 
officers have conferred with the vice-presidents on four occasions during this 
year on matters concerning the conduct of the affairs of the CIO. 


e 
MANPOWER 


Problems of manpower supply and distribution have resulted in occasional 
crises throughout the year. At each successive crisis, national service legislation 
was advocated by some people in our national government as the only possible 
remedy. They declared that disaster would follow if such a law were not en- 
acted. The CIO on each occasion sought to show to Congressional Committees 
and to executive agencies that the alleged crisis could be met in other ways. Our 
estimate of the situation proved to be correct. Disaster did not come. Team- 
work and voluntary cooperation continued to meet the extraordinary military re- 
quirements. Though the idea that military compulsion throughout civilian life 
is necessary for war production has not been entirely abandoned, it is less popu- 
lar today than ever before. 

The CIO has consistently called for attention to such causes of manpower 
difficulties as lack of housing, inadequate transportation, insufficient child care 
and other community facilities, and sub-standard terms and conditions of em- 
ployment. It pointed out that these difficulties could not be solved by arbitrary 
measures of compulsion. Not only has it opposed national service legislation, 
but the CIO has also insisted that the restrictive rules and regulations of the 
War Manpower Commission should not be used when the cause of the difficulty 
lay in one of these other areas. 

The successful handling of our war mobilization is still hampered by the 
unnatural and artificial separation of*such agencies as the War Production Board 
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and the War Manpower Commission. Faulty contract allocation still creates un- 
necessary problems, and Congress has failed to pass legislation coordinating man- 
power, production and economic stabilization. Such coordination as has been 
achieved was made possible through inter-agency committees. 

In the War Manpower Commission, Clinton S. Golden, assistant to the 
president of the United Steelworkers of America, has served as vice-chairman, 
in addition to his position as vice-chairman of the War Production Board. This 
double role has enabled him to assist in the coordination of the work of the two 
agencies. 

Labor and management have continued to participate in joint committees 
at all three levels of the manpower organization: national, regional and area. 
The CIO, along with the other major rs a organizations, shares in the work of 
the National Management-Labor Policy Committee, on which Michael Ross, 
Washington representative of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America, serves as the alternate of the president of the CIO. 

During the past year the manpower situation has moved into a new and 
third phase: 1942 was a period of mobilization and allocation of an adequate 
supply of manpower; 1943 saw the supply become more stringent and less ade- 
quate for the growing military and industrial needs. In this period Regulation 
No. 7 was developed by the War Manpower Commission as the basis for. em- 
ployment stabilization plans throughout the nation. 

This year, after the huge pre-D-day demands were met, has been characterized 
by a levelling off of total manpower needs, accompanied by sudden and drastic 
readjustments within the total requirement. War production requirements are 
made less predictable by constantly changing military strategy. Cutbacks cause 
unemployment in one labor market area, while labor shortages grow more serious 
in another. Over-all national statistics alone are no longer significant, and greater 
flexibility in dealing with local situations is required. While in one area war 
needs fully occupy all available labor, the resumption of civilian production is 
necessary to avoid unemployment in another. 

Toward the end of 1943, unusual difficulties in some areas resulted in the 
incorporation into local employment stabilization plans of the optional provisions 
set forth in Regulation No. 7. Of particular importance was ection 907.5 (a), 
which provides that certain categories of workers, in some cases all males, in 
others, all individuals, should be hired only upon referral by, or in accordance 
with arrangements made with, the United States Employment Service. At the 
same time, war production plants are given priority ratings by the Manpower 
Priorities Committees on the basis of data provided by the Area Production 
Urgency Committees. So, in order to man the most critical war plants first, the 
USES refers job applicants to establishments in accordance with these priorities. 


Manpower Commission regulations require that this system of channeling 
workers to jobs in the order of eal war needs, known as “priority re- 
ferral,”” should to the greatest degree consistent with the war effort, leave workers 
the maximum freedom of choice as to the jobs they wish to accept. The regu- 
lations also — that the provisions of Regulation No. 7 relating to reasons 
permitting change of jobs should continue to be followed. 

In the spring of 1944, preparations for the invasion of Europe led to greatly 
‘ncreased military demands for men and material. Labor shortages were re- 
ported in many areas, and in June, 1944, the National Management-Labor Com- 
mittee recommended to all regional and area committees that the system of pri- 
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ority referral be extended to all areas “to the degree necessitated by the man- 
power demands of the region.” 

At the same time, in areas of particular labor stringency, the use of the em- 
ployment ceiling device was introduced. An employment ceiling is the highest 
level of total employment or of specified types of employes which an establish- 
ment is not permitted to exceed. Ceilings may be established so as to 


(1) permit expansion, 
(2) maintain the present level, or 
(3) reduce the present level. 


The regional and area labor-management committees have the authority to de- 
— the appropriate safeguards to be required when either of these devices 
is used. 

There was justified scepticism about the estimated military demands, but no 
check of the estimates of the Chiefs of Staff and their advisers was possible at 
the time. The new manpower difficulties <r upon this situation gave 
rise to renewed efforts to impose military controls on civilian production. De- 
feated in Congress, the same forces turned to the executive agencies in attempts 
to achieve their ends. Finally, without consultation with the Management-Labor 
Committee, Mr. Byrnes, director of the Office of War Mobilization, issued 
his directive in August, 1944. 

The August 4 directive added little that was constructive to the War Man- 
power Commission program. The Management-Labor Committee had already 
provided for the extension of the techniques of “priority referral’ and “‘em- 
ployment ceilings” to areas where they were required by local conditions and 
where they were agreed to by the local Management-Labor Committees. 


The Byrnes directive was based on the exploded fallacy that manpower difh- 
culties can be solved without prior consultation with, and the consent of, the 
persons affected. It threatened sanctions on both employers and or 


through the use of the powers of the War Production Board and the Office of 


Price Administration. 

Since the War Manpower Commission Management-Labor Committee is a 
policy committee for Mr. McNutt, it found itself left out of the picture when 
policy was handed down from above in the form of the Byrnes directive. The 
committee protested emphatically on three grounds: 


(1) it had not been consulted on the new policy development; 

(2) voluntary cooperation was replaced by threats and force; and 

(3) there was a tendency to replace the management-labor committees 
by committees mainly composed of military personnel. 


The CIO representative participated in the formulation of the committee’s 
statement and recommendations of September 6, which set forth its reaction 
to the Byrnes directive. The committee reiterated its belief that force and the 
threats of force would hinder and not assist the manpower program. It re- 
affirmed its belief that the solution for the new difficulties, as for the old, lay 
in the voluntary and freely given cooperation of the labor and management 
groups represented on the manpower committees. Once again the committee 
was successful, and, for the time being, the use of sanctions receded into the 
background. 

We are now entering the period when partial reconversion to civilian pro- 
duction is essential. Even prior to the defeat of Germany, some facilities and 
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some manpower will no longer be required for war production. The War 
Manpower Commission Regional Directors are empowered to give the green 
light in these cases by certifying that. available manpower is not needed for war 
production. The Regional Management-Labor Committees, on all of which the 
CIO is represented, have an important voice in these determinations. 

Obviously the resumption of civilian output cannot take place in situations 
where critical war products are behind schedule; but essential civilian produc- 
tion must be authorized when it will not affect war production. This is first 
determined by the Area Production Urgency Committees and the Manpower 
Priorities Committees. In view of the dominant military character of these com- 
mittees, labor has insisted that joint meetings be held with these committees by 
the Area Management-Labor Committees. 

Until the day of complete victory we shall have to operate in a mixed civilian 
and military economy. As the military declines, the civilian share must increase. 
The well-being of the country and the morale of all workers require that mili- 
tary cutback unemployment be matched by the provision of useful civilian jobs. 

To safeguard against arbitrary actions by the War Manpower Commission or 
its subordinate agencies, an appeals procedure is set forth in Regulation No. 5. 
Any person affected can appeal from any action taken or denied under any 
War Manpower Commission regulation, program or policy. The great bulk of 
appeals occur over the issuance of, or the refusal to issue, Statements of Availa- 
bility. 
ee worker refused a Statement of Availability or a referral to another job 
may appeal that decision to an Area Appeals Panel set up by the Area Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee, and obtain a hearing. If not satisfied with that decision, 
his case can be taken to a similar panel at the regional level. Finally, if still 
unsatisfied, he may appeal to the chairman of the War Manpower Commission, 
who acts on the recommendation of a subcommittee of the National Manage- 
ment-Labor Policy Committee. 

The appeals panels in each case are composed equally of representatives of 
labor and management. In this way members of the committees get a picture 
of how policies are applied by operating employes of the commission, and are 
afforded an opportunity of rectifying incorrect application of the policies. To 
date almost 700 appeals have been decided at the national level. Almost all were 
concerned with Statements of Availability of referrals. 

CIO members of Area and Regional Management-Labor Committees carry 
a heavy responsibility. They can exert considerable influence on manpower oper- 
ating officials and on the methods by which manpower problems are handled. 
They can insure that proper safeguards for labor accompany the adoption of 
“priority referrals” and “employment ceilings.” In joint meetings with the 
Manpower Priorities Committees they can bring out their point of view on 
questions of the resumption of civilian production and reconversion. 

The limited scope of the War Manpower Commission’s field of operations 
has prevented the development of a really effective manpower program. Juris- 
dictional distinctions among the numerous government agencies concerned with 
the many factors affecting the maintenance of an adequate manpower supply 
have created unnecessary difficulties. The CIO continues to strive to bring about 
the required coordination of the national effort. 

Oppostion to the voluntary method of management-labor cooperation is 
still strong. Despite the striking production records achieved by free American 
labor, the militaristically-minded still long for arbitrary controls. The CIO 
stands unalterably opposed to any such_development. / 
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NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 


At the last convention of the CIO a resolution was adopted which for 
the reasons therein stated called for a revision of the National Wage Policy 
to permit wage adjustments in the face of the rise of the cost of living be- 
yond the 15 per cent of the original Little Steel Formula. In addition, the 
CIO called for the elimination of the wage bracket system imposed by the 
board which in operation has laid the basis for the destruction of the wage 
standards established through years of arduous collective bargaining. Finally, 
the CIO called for the improvement of prevailing substandard conditions 
beyond that permitted by the War Labor Board under its present policy. 

On the basis of this action, many CIO unions followed the procedure 
prescribed by the War Labor Board and initiated collective bargaining with 
their respective employers. The disputes which resulted were certified to 
the National War Labor Board. Panels were designed by the board to hear 
such cases and submit their reports to the board. 

The case involving the United Steelworkers of America and the basic 
steel industry embraces all of the economic material that was prepared by 
the CIO and therefore a description of this case can best present the entire 
situation to the convention. The issue of improving substandard conditions 
is involved in the case submitted by the United Textile Workers of America. 

The steel case came to the National Labor Board in January of this year. 
After many preliminary hearings, a panel was finally designated. The panel 
held very extensive hearings. Over 200 briefs were filed by the steel cor- 
porations. The record contains over 4,000 pages of testimony. The fact- 
finding report of the panel was submitted to the board about the middle of 
September. The board held hearings covering two weeks, at which time the 
steel case was argued along with statements presented by other CIO unions 
and employers and employers’ associations on the general wage issue. 

From January to the end of September, when the final hearings before 
the board were completed, the United Steelworkers of America consumed 
six days for the presentation of their case, their oy to the steel corpora- 
tions and their oral argument before the full board. All of the remaining 
time was taken up by the representatives of the employers. At the time of 
the writing of this report, the board had just begun the consideration of the 
steel case. 

This travesty that has been conducted by the board during the past ten 
months is but a reflection of all the problems which the board has created 
as a result of its weakness, fears and lack of courage to meet its grave re- 
sponsibility to the nation. 

With regard to the general wage adjustment, a wealth of pertinent 
facts bearing on this all-important question was submitted by the union be- 
fore the panel. The assistance of the research staffs of all the CIO unions, 
and of the CIO, was obtained for this all-important case in the ee 
of the material. The facts thus submitted may be summarized as follows: 

The very fundamenta] purpose and background of economic stabilization 
was thoroughly analyzed. It was shown that the national. economic stabiliza- 
tion program when first enunciated by the President of the United States in 
April, 1942, clearly projected the determination to maintain the relationship 
between wages and cost of living. In other words, wages were to be sta- 
bilized along with prices and profits in order to prevent inflation. In Sep- 
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tember of 1942 in a speech to Congress, requesting the enactment of the 
Price Control Law, the President made clear that wages would have to be 
adjusted if the cost of living continued to rise. He then stated that if prices 
continued to rise at the then prevailing rate of increase, there would result 
a wage cut which the workers could not be asked to accept and which could 
not be tolerated. 

General wage rates have been effectively frozen by the War Labor Board 
but the same has obviously not been true of the cost of living. In spite of 
the pretense of the Bureau of Labor Statistics that its Index accurately re- 
flected the rise in the cost of living, under the impact of the statistics fur- 
nished by the CIO, the Bureau was compelled recently to acknowledge 
that its own index of changes in retail prices does not cover the real war- 
time rise in cost of living. The government’s agencies now have conceded 
that there has been a minimum rise of 30 per cent in the retail price of goods 
and services bought by wage earners. 

In addition, it is agreed that there has been additional increase in war- 
time living costs due to forced expenditures by wage earners arising from 
wartime conditions. A report submitted by your President and President R. 
J. Thomas, of the UAW, demonstrates that the total rise in living costs 
from January, 1941, to March, 1944, has been approximately 45 per cent. 

At the same time that living costs have been thus soaring, the wage rates 
of the steel workers as one example have been completely frozen. There 
have been but two general wage increases since January, 1941, namely, 10 
cents per hour in April, 1941, and the 514 cents per hour in February, 1942. 

An expenditure study made by the steelworkers’ union revealed these 
facts in another manner. It was shown that the steel workers, though work- 
ing longer hours than ever before, are actually running into debt each week 
because of their increased cost of living and increased taxes. 

Out of the steel case also emerged a clearly established fact that the re- 

uested wage adjustment would not in any way have any effect toward in- 
dasioa. For instance, it was demonstrated that while a 17-cent-per-hour in- 
crease to all manufacturing employes would raise the weekly payroll from 50 
to 60 million dollars—the actual increase in weekly payrolls since January, 
1941, primarily due to such factors as increased working time, increased 
number of employes and shifts from low pay to high pay industries, has been 
approximately 350 million dollars. Also the total savings now outstanding 
approximate 100 billion dollars. Thus an increase in the hourly rates of 
wage earners could not have an appreciable effect on inflation. . 

In addition, it was pointed out that of the total aggregate savings avail- 
able in this country, 66 per cent of all the spending units (families and in- 
dividuals) earn less than $2,500 per year and have only 11.6 per cent of such 
savings. About 40 per cent of the spending units have .1 per cent of the 
total savings. ; 

To the customary argument that wage increases would increase costs and 
compel employers to raise their prices, it was shown that this was not true 
for the steel industry in particular and for most industries generally. Thus 
an OPA study, which ik been suppressed by that agency was presented to 
the War Labor Board, concluded that the wage increase of 17 cents per 
hour could be granted in the steel industry without any increase in steel 
prices. For all corporations it need only be shown that in 1944 the U. S. 
Treasury has estimated that there will be an increase of approximately 450 
per cent in corporate profits before taxes as against those enjoyed during 
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the peacetime era of 1936-1939. The Securities and Exchange Commission 
has recently reported that corporations today are in a better financial condi- 
tion and with larger working capital resources than ever before. 

Finally the important problem was presented regarding the need of mak- 
ing the necessary wage adjustment now to maintain the purchasing power 
of the workers as against the loss in earnings due to cutbacks and cancella- 
tion of war contracts which is already occurring. Thus, as against the annual 
payroll increase of 3¥2 billion dollars which would result if a wage increase 
of 17 cents per hour were granted to all manufacturing employes, there can 
be anticipated a loss in purchasing power of 8.2 billion dollars in the event 
all the present employes now working were to return to the 1939 work week. 
An additional loss of 8.6 billion dollars will occur when the present em- 
ployes are redistributed among peacetime industries as of the 1939 basis. To 
the argument that the loss of purchasing power thus to be anticipated should 
be made up only when it actually occurs, one need only raise the inquiry 
how wage adjustments can be made in the face of mass layoffs and wide- 
spread unemployment. Obviously if inflation is to be avoided—which should 
be our fear instead of anticipated inflation—the necessary wage adjustments 
should be made now to oe certain that there will be the desirable mass 
purchasing power to encourage production of peacetime goods on the basis 
that will assure continued maximum production and full employment. 

It was also clearly demonstrated in the steel case that the President of 
the United States has the power under the existing law to revise the Little 
Steel formula and to authorize the wage adjustments requested by the CIO 
unions. 

All of the foregoing facts were completely er by the public mem- 
bers of the steel panel in their report to the board. 

With regard to the issue of the guaranteed annual wage, the following 
facts were brought to light. First, it was shown that farmers as a group have 
received a guarantee under federal law of 90 per cent of parity for a period 
of two years following the close of the war. Second, industry as a group 
has also received a guarantee under outstanding tax laws. Under these pro- 
visions, every employer is entitled for two years to receive a rebate from the 
United States Treasury to compensate for losses and to yield a certain level 
of profits. As an —— United States Steel Corporation which had an 
average annual net profit after taxes during the peacetime era of 1936-1939 
of 44 million dollars would be entitled under such tax rebate in the event it 
were to break even in 1945 of 49 million dollars. 

On the basis of this background and in the interest of assuring continued 
mass purchasing power which is the key for any sound economy and in- 
creasing prosperity, the United Steelworkers of America requested a guar- 
anteed annual wage. The only answer offered by industry is the one. fur- 
nished by the Bethlehem Steel Company that we should anticipate a typical 
postwar year for the steel industry at 60 per cent of capacity and that under 
such conditions the imposition of a guaranteed wage would mean insolvency 
for the individual companies. In other words, the future.promised by the 
steel industry for the postwar period is one of dark depression and wide- 
spread unemployment. As against this, the United Steelworkers of America, 
on the basis of government reports and the professions of government lead- 
ers as to the imperative need for full production and full employment in the 
postwar period, has maintained that our policies must be geared to a premise 
that there shall be no such depression. Further, the introduction of tke 
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guaranteed annual wage would be the strongest propelling factor in assuring . 
the demand for peacetime goods that would guarantee full production and 
full employment. 

The United Steelworkers of America has also demanded that there be 
instituted in the steel industry the equitable principle of equal pay for simi- 
lar work. This request is aimed at the elimination of the abominable wage 
bracket system and the vicious geographical differentials imposed by indus- 
try at a time when labor was too weak to resist such unjustified exploitation. 

In addition, the steelworkers’ union has submitted in its case issues that 
are of far-reaching importance. Thus the demand for dismissal pay, group 
insurance and sick leave would, if granted, represent a tremendous advance 
for the wage earners of this nation. 

The National War Labor Board as of the date of the writing of this re- 
port has not rendered any decision. On the wage proposal the board has 
completely evaded its responsibility. It has refused to make a recommenda- 
tion to the President of the United States but instead has adopted its shop- 
wornapproach of proposing to submit merely a fact-finding report to the 
President. Though it is charged with the duty of addressing itself to the 
wage problem in relation to other economic factors, the board after a full 
year of encouraging the unions to submit their cases on the basis of volumi- 
nous records has refused to discharge its obligation. 

We are convinced that in the interest of continuing the war effort in a 
manner necessary to accomplish our determined goal of complete defeat of 
our enemies and to assure the kind of postwar world to which the common 
people aspire, there must be a successful conclusion to the demands sub- 
mitted by the CIO and its affiliated unions for an appropriate revision in 
our national wage policy, the incorporation of guaranteed annual wage pro- 
visions in collective bargaining agreements and the improvement of other 


working conditions. 


TAXES 


Consideration of an appropriate tax program for the reconversion and post- 
war period cannot be made within any narrow framework. A proper solu- 
tion can be obtained only if the problem is viewed as a single factor within 
the national economic pattern. Just as our wage policy is predicated upon 
the need of achieving the maximum war effort and a speedy reconversion 
and prosperous postwar—equally so much organized labor and the nation 
view the tax issue. Our Tax Committee, consisting of Lee Pressman, chair- 
man; Raymond J. Walsh and Nathan Cowan, has been giving considerable 
attention to this all-important matter. 

A proper tax program is essential for speedy reconversion of the war 
economy to peacetime production. It is also required for high-level produc- 
tion and full employment in the postwar era. Such a program must neces- 
sarily fall into two parts: ; 

First, the reconversion period needs a set of tax policies to solve immedi- 
ate and —s problems; second, after the special ab ge of reconversion 
are solved, a long-range postwar tax policy would have to be adopted as an 


integral part of the nation’s economic program for full employment and 


high-level production. 
It is crucially important, therefore, that Congress deal with the concrete 


tax problems which will confront the economy in 1945 in order to speed up 
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winning the war and to accelerate the reconversion process. After the war is 
over and we are able to evaluate the results of the transition back to the 
peacetime economy, Congress can deal with postwar taxation since then it 
will know the actual size of the federal budget and the national income. 
Most tax plans, however, that have been proposed recently ignore the press- 
ing problems of reconversion and focus their attention on hypothetical pro- 
grams and rates to be applied in some undetermined postwar year. But the 
government needs enormous revenues to prosecute the war until Japan as 
well as Germany is defeated. At the same time, within the near future— 
perhaps in.a matter of a few months—the country will be faced with the big 
job of making good a 40 per cent deduction in the war production program 
and a consequent loss of some four million to eight million jobs. Conse- 
quently, it is the duty of Congress to enact legislation early in 1945 to meet 
these two major problems—furnishing adequate government revenues for 
continuing the successful prosecution of the war and countering deflationary 
processes that will develop during the first phase of reconversion after the 
defeat of Germany. 


I. Reconversion Tax Program 


The first guiding principle for the reconversion tax program should be 
the continuation of current tax rates on corporations and personal incomes 
above $5,000 a year. This would assure the government of a large amount 
of revenue from the sources best able to bear the heaviest tax-load during 
the first phase of reconversion. Incomes above $5,000 have not been espe- 
cially hard hit by wartime taxation. According to an OPA study, they ac- 
cumulated over one-half the national savings in 1942. 

The second guiding principle should be the maintenance and strength- 
ening of mass purchasing power and that requires lightening the tax burden 
of the lower income groups. At all times taxation should be based on abil- 
ity co pay. But during the reconversion period, in particular, it is essential 
for the health of the economy that consumer purchasing power should not 
be reduced by unfair and excessive taxation. 

Government agencies have estimated that restoration of the prewar work 
week, elimination of overtime and premium wage payments, wartime job 
upgrading, etc.. and a return to the prewar level ot employment will reduce 
the volume of wages and salaries by more than $30,000,000,000 a year. The 
shrinkage may be even greater if re-employment in civilian industries does 
not take place at a rapid rate. The conclusion is inescapable that there will 
be a major deflation in wages and salaries during the reconversion and 
transition periods. The reconversion tax program, therefore, must play its 
part in the job of keeping this deflation from becoming cumulative. Pro- 
gressive businessmen have recognized this fact. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, in its postwar tax program, has pointed out that 
“taxes should cut as little as possible into the buying power of consumers; 
for the more buying power each one has the broader is the market demand 
for goods and services.” 

When the present rates were imposed on the lower income groups, they 
were justified on the ground that they were required to check inflation. 
Wage and salary earners in the low income brackets accepted their heavy 
tax burden as essential for winning the war and for combating inflation. 
But now the major threat that looms ahead is a large-scale deflation, which 
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if not speedily overcome, can feed on itself, block successful reconversion 
and thereby lose the peace right here at home. 

Consequently we believe that the 1944 income tax law should be over- 
hauled with the aim of bolstering purchasing power so as to combat shrink- 
ing wages and salaries during the reconversion period. There is a simple test 
that Congress can use in determining the amount of personal income that 
should be exempt from income taxes. The Heller Committee for Research 
and Social Economics has found that the average worker's family (husband, 
wife and two children) requires, roughly, $3,000 a year to maintain a mini- 
mum standard of living at a level of health and decency. This budget is on 
a conservative side since it makes no allowance for consumer goods—need- 
ed by the worker and his family—that have not been manufactured during 
the war. Moreover, this minimum budget should really be larger if workers 
are to become mass purchasers of homes, automobiles, refrigerators, etc., 
and are to obtain better medical care, recreation and education during the 
postwar era. 

On the basis of the foregoing principles, we recommend that the 1945 
tax program—to meet the problems incident to the completion of the Ger- 
man and Japanese war and the reconversion problems—incorporate the fol- 
lowing essential points: 


1) Taxes on Individual Incomes. 


The present personal exemptions should be raised. Exemption for a mar- 
ried couple should be set at $2,000; exemption for a single person should be 
$1,000, and the credit for each child or dependent should be $500. These 
changes in personal exemptions would enable an employed married worker 
with two children to earn up to $3,000 a year and use his wages—less indirect 
taxes—to maintain a standard of living at a level of health and decency. As 
a corollary of this change in exemptions, the present 3 per cent normal tax 
should be repealed. This tax is nothing but the Victory Tax under a new 
name and with a lower exemption. It is grossly unfair, has been justified 
solely as an emergency war measure, and victimizes the lower income groups. 


The carry-back and carry-forward principle should be adopted for indi- 
vidual taxpayers. Corporations under the 1942 tax law can carry back and 
carry forward both operating losses and unused excess profits tax credits so 
that their taxes can be computed over a five-year period. In addition, indi- 
vidual taxpayers, who suffer capital losses, are permitted to carry forward 
net capital losses for five years. If a corporation is a to compute its 
income over a five-year period for tax purposes, there is no reason why a 
worker should have no privilege under the same war. A worker who earns 
$2,500 one year and only $1,000 the next year receives no tax refund de- 
spite the sharp — in his earnings. To prevent the carry-backs and carry- 
forwards of individual income taxes from becoming a major tax-dodging 
device for the high income brackets, we propose that application of the 
ye be limited to personal exemptions and credits for dependents. 

axpayers should be permitted to carry back or carry forward for two years 
that portion of their personal exemptions and their credits for children or 
dependents that are not used in the current taxable year. 

As far as rates are concerned, we believe that in view of the government's 
needs for revenue during 1945, that the current rates on individual incomes 
should be maintained, except for incomes below $5,000 a year where the 
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elimination of the normal tax would reduce the rates on the lowest brackets 
of taxable income. 

2) Elimination of Loopholes. 

All income from current tax-exempt federal, state and local securities 
should bear its fair share of the tax burden. Many large incomes presently 
use this means of escaping taxation. 

Mandatory joint returns should be adopted so as to eliminate favoritism 
which permits married couples in the upper income brackets to dodge their 
full share of the tax burden. 


3) Excise Taxes. 

Although excise taxes hit purchasing power and in particular bear down 
on the lower income groups, we believe that wartime excise taxes should not 
be repealed during the reconversion period because of the revenue needs of 
the government. 


4) Corporation Taxes. 

Corporation taxes for the reconversion program should have as an objec- 
tive the collection of large revenues from big corporations and tax relief 
for small business. Big business is getting the bulk of war profits; 100 com- 
panies received 70 per cent of the dollar value of government contracts in 
1943. The large corporations should not be permitted to use current tax 
rates as a means of destroying small business competition in the reconversion 
period. 

Relief by way of lowering of tax rates should be extended to corporate net 
incomes that are below $100,000 a year. This reduction should give small 
incorporated businesses greater incentives for speedy reconversion. In addi- 
tion, corporate age, ste with net incomes of less than $100,000 might well 
be treated’ as an individual enterprise or partnership, thereby eliminating 
the burden of paying corporate taxes. These two methods should strengthen 
the competitive position of small businesses. 


Corporations having net income of $100,000 or more a year should con- 
tinue—during the war and reconversion period—to be taxed at the present 
normal and surtax rates. In addition, the excess profits tax should continue 
until at least one year after the end of the Japanese war. 

These corporate taxes are a major source of wartime revenue and a 
deterrent to profiteering. In 1944 the Treasury Department estimates the 
excess profits tax will yield more than $10 billion. To eliminate this source 
of revenue would deal the government’s finances a crippling blow and per- 
mit profiteering on this $60 billion a year the government will spend on the 
Japanese war. Immediate repeal of the excess profits tax would place war 
producers at a disadvantage in relation to business rivals who can reconvert 
completely to civilian output. The continuation of the excess profits tax 
would not hamper reconversion. American corporations are in the best 
financial positions in their history with adequate working capital and re- 
sources to carry through on reconversion. 

5) Estate and Gift Taxes. 

Estate and gift taxes constitute one of the major loopholes for tax avoid- 
ance. Congress should integrate estate and gift taxes. This will prevent the 
wealthy individuals, through the guise of gifts, to reduce the amount of 
revenue which might otherwise be collected through estate taxes. The pres- 
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ent loopholes in estate taxes should be closed so that the government can 
collect hundreds of millions of dollars in revenue. 


6) Sales Tax. 

We are unalterably opposed to all forms of sales taxes, no matter how 
they may be disguised. Sales taxes are a direct raid on the purchasing power 
of the mass population. A general sales tax on top of the reconversion 
shrinkage in wages and salaries would deprive millions of families below a 
subsistence level of living. — 


Il. Postwar Tax Program 


Postwar tax policy must be considered in relation to the government's 
general fiscal policies and to the nation’s over-all economy program. Tax 
objectives must coincide with these broad goals and taxation must be viewed 
as only one of the instruments that will have to be used to achieve them. 
Within this context it is possible to work out sound tax principles that can 
benefit the economy of the nation. But we cannot spell out the postwar tax 
program in detail until after the eid of all hostilities. At that time Congress 
will be in a position to deal with the concrete problems since it will know 
the size of the postwar federal budget and the national income. 

As with the reconversion tax policy, the major guiding principle for a 
postwar tax program must be the maintenance and extension of purchasing 
power. Unfortunately, while some groups ostensibly agree with this policy, 
they base their proposals on the old and discredited Mellon-Hoover theory 
of letting prosperity trickle down from the upper brackets to the lower ones. 

With the foregoing guiding principle in mind, we must oppose the pro- 
posal that has been recently offered by some organizations that all corporate 
taxes be eliminated in the postwar period. Any such step would introduce 
serious regressive features into the tax system. We most seriously dispute 
the advocates of this proposal that it would make for greater investment in 
new enterprises for higher wages and for the reduction of prices. 

We instead recommend that Congress approach the problem of postwar 
taxation on the basis of sound and progressive principles. Once the outline 
of the postwar tax structure has been sketched in, the practical problem of 
setting concrete rates can be solved by Congress in line with the revenue 
needs of the government and the size of the postwar national income. 

The first general principle should be that taxes be levied in accordance 
with ability to pay. Each individual should pay taxes based on the size of 
his income—no matter what its source. 

The second principle should be that Congress clarify those provisions 
which permit the taxpayer to make a series of deductions from gross income 
for the purpose of arriving at his net taxable income. 

The third principle should be that a minimum amount of income be con- 
sidered necessary for maintaining a standard of living at a level of health 
and decency and should therefore be exempt. This level should be consist- 
ently raised depending upon changing patterns of consumption, price de- 
velopments, size of the national income, and the revenue needs of the gov- 
ernment. 

The fourth principle should be that corporations be taxed for the bene- 
fits and services they receive from utilizing corporate form. Corporate taxes 
should be imposed in such a manner as to give tax benefits to small business 
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and perhaps to new corporaté enterprises. Such corporate taxes should be an 
integral part of a progressive postwar tax structure. 

The fifth principle should be that all taxes which hamper the effective 
flow of purchasing power be eliminated. Specifically, this means the gradual 
elimination of all excise taxes with the exception of taxes on alcoholic bev- 
erages, gasoline and tobacco. 

The sixth principle should be an integrated system of estate and gift 
taxes aimed at the gaping loopholes in the present law which permit large- 
scale evasion. 

The seventh principle should be that payroll taxes for unemployment 
insurance and other forms of social security should be eliminated. The cost 
of social security should be borne by all society and should be paid for by 
contributions from employers to the government. 

The eighth principle should be that the national debt be reduced in years 
of high prosperity. The rate of amortization adjusted to the size of the na- 
tional income and the amount of revenue that can be collected without re- 
stricting purchasing -power and thereby undermining production and em- 
ployment. 


Ill. Conclusion 


The recommendations for the reconversion period deal with the concrete 
problems that will confront the nation and not with hypothetical questions 
which cannot be answered realistically until the war is finally over. For the 
latter situation we have submitted simply certain guiding principles because 
until we know what the government's budgetary needs will be in the post- 
war years, and until we see what the level of production and employment 
and national income will be after the end of the Japanese war, it is foolish 
to speculate about specific tax rates for the postwar tax program. 

Also, it is dangerous to try and put into effect a tax program that might 
be suitable for long-range postwar policies but is completely unsuitable for 
the job of fighting the war and maintaining purchasing power during the 
reconversion period. 


e 
RECONVERSION 


During the very week the 1943 CIO convention was in session at Phila- 
delphia, ‘the production of munitions and ordnance reached a peak. Consid- 
eration chen was given to war material items which were in short supply, 
which meant that orders began to be cut back and cancelled of many things 
for which earlier there had been a great demand. 

In May, 1944, there came the sharp cancellation of orders in the Brewster 
Aircraft plant in Long Island City, N. Y. The Navy Department, which had 
been very exclusive about its intentions and had acted without consultation 
up to this time, was shocked by the national public furor stirred up by its 
sudden order. 

In this situation officials of the United Automobile-Aircraft Union called 
CIO officers to assist in discussions with the Navy. Testimony was given 
before a Senate committee. 

The very bad public reaction, including the obvious threat to war workers 
that their splendid service was so little appreciated by the military agencies 
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that they were made jobless by the stroke of a pen, awakened the Navy 
Department to a need to change its policy. 

On June 5, 1944, a letter and directive of the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion were issued defining and authorizing a Production Executive Committee 
Staff, an operating unit in the War Production Board through which all 
military procurement agencies were required to present their cutback and 
cancellation plans for review and approval. Arrangements were made for 
government officials to serve on this staff for the ae of giving primary 
consideration to the manpower angles as viewed by organized labor. An 
arrangement was made by a series of form notices and communications in 
which both management and labor received notice of what was to be ex- 

cted. 

The Production Executive Committee Staff was another step forward in 
response to labor's demands for some participation in and advance notice of 
forthcoming decisions affecting employment. 

The CIO Executive Board meeting on June 18, after hearing reports of 
the Brewster circumstance and related matters, authorized a CIO Reconver- 
sion Committee consisting of a representative of the CIO and of nine na- 
tional unions whose members were much engaged in war production. 

The committee has held regular weekly meetings each Thursday, acting 
as an information center about reconversion problems, serving the national 
unions, and dealing constantly with the government war agencies. The com- 
mittee adopted the statement: “Broadly speaking, our function is to include 
all those matters which affect the employment of CIO members arising from 
cancellations, cu:backs and changes in war production, and scheduling of 
civilian production.” It was early recognized that “reconversion bargaining” 
in each industry is the exclusive prerogative of each national union, and the 
committee has been most careful to serve CIO officers and not trespass on 
the business of the national organizations. 

Members of the CIO Reconversion Committee are: Ted F. Silvey, na- 
tional CIO, chairman; Harold J. Ruttenberg, United Steelworkers; Lincoln 
Fairley, Automobile-Aircraft Workers; Gladys Dickason, Clothing Workers; 
Neil Brant, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; Edward Cheyfitz, Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers; Leo Goodman, Retail, Wholesale and Depart- 
ment Store Workers; Tom Owens, Rubber Workers; Michael Ross, Ship- 
building Workers; John Edelman, Textile Workers. The committee con- 
tinues to serve in Washington as a staff arm of the president of CIO. 

On October 3, President Roosevelt’s signature made law the War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion Act of 1944, known in the Congress as the George 
Reconversion Bill. This is the measure which passed in place of the labor- 
supported Murray-Kilgore-Truman Bill, containing the Production-Employ- 
ment Board and Industry Council provisions. 

The George bill, becoming law, sharpened up the representations being 
made by CIO officers and the Reconversion Committee concerning cutbacks 
and cancellations on V-E (Victory in Europe) Day. On September 16 the 
president of CIO addressed the Director of War Mobilization in: 

“... the interest of the unions which comprise the CIO in the handling 

of these cancellations and cutbacks. Our local unions in thousands of 

plants have been giving most diligent assistance to produce the maximum 
of war material day after day and month after month. The experience so 
far with cutbacks too often has been an abrupt and sudden notice of lay- 
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off and unemployment for a large group of workers. Busy at war pro- 
duction in the morning, they find themselves out of work in the after- 
noon. Consequences of this in a tew places have been awful. I do not 
want them repeated on a wide scale on V-E Day. I do not want our 
membership to get the opinion that their government and the officers of 
our military establishments think so little of their contribution during 
these long and hard months of war that disastrous unemployment is their 
only prospect in the future.” 

Planning has made the war production program successful. But Congress 
and government war agencies so far have refused to admit the same coopera- 
tive planning for reconversion and postwar prosperity. The CIO has con- 
tinued to press the idea of democratic planning in all public and private 

laces. 
. America must continue to use the War Production Board method of 
setting goals and pag sees combining our intelligence and resources to 
achieve them. The elimination of poverty, like the elimination of foreign 
enemies, is necessary to bring real national security. 

The government simply cannot let go of our economy and expect its 
many parts to work together smoothly without some planning agency which 
equips itself with adequate information about the economy and fixes goals. 
We come again to the depression-familiar question of purchasing power in 
the hands of the mass of working people. 

Organization of the American economy for war has made the nation like 
a powerful, tightly coiled steel spring. To release the tension by immediately 
removing all controls will mean an uncoiling that will hurt everybody. 

At the time this report is —_ written, a careful study is being made of 
those provisions of the War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 
(Public Law 458), which to some extent may permit cooperative participa- 
tion of government, labor and industry in giving advice about planning. 

Since this subject will require an additional report, it is enough to point 
out a few of the pertinent factors: 

Three agencies are directly under the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, namely (1) Office of Contract Settlement, (2) Surplus 
War Property Administration, and (3) Retraining and Re-employment 
Administration. 

A twelve-man top advisory policy board, with three members each 
from government, industry, labor and agriculture, shall advise with the 
director “with respect to war mobilization and reconversion and make 
such recommendations relating to legislation policies and procedures as 
it may deem necessary.” 

Three things make this board more than a pro forma advisory body, 
namely : 

(1) It is independently appointed by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate; it is not, therefore, subordinate to the director. 

(2) It is to act in the public interest and not as special interest rep- 
resentation. The economic experience and background of the members 
is a qualification for giving practical advice. 

(3) Its jurisdiction 1s unlimited; it may advise on all aspects of the 
Act and its administration. And since the Act coordinates all executive 
agencies, this board can serve as a policy board for each one of the im- 
portant transition agencies. 








The Act looks to the extension of advisory committees below the national 
level. It is required that the director shall ‘‘consult and cooperate with state 
and local governments, industry, labor, agriculture, and other groups, both 
national and local, concerning the problems arising out of the transition 
from war to peace.” 

No complete judgment is here expressed with respect to the things which 
might be accomplished. The only statement so far proper to be made is that 
CIO officers are looking to the opportunities that may be contained in this 
law, which 1s so inadequate and unsatisfactory in consideration of the effec- 
tive planning machinery that was called for in the defeated Murray-Kilgore- 
Truman bill. It is to be anticipated that the convention will address itself to 
this vital problem and will suggest the measures and steps to be taken to 
assure the greatest protection for all in connection with reconversion and the 
postwar period. 


e 
ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


Last year and the year before and every year since 1940 the CIO has met 
in convention stronger than the preceding year and determined to be even 
stronger during the ensuing twelve months—in militancy, in service to the mem- 
bership, in our contribution to the American way of life, and, of course, numer- 
ically. To organize a man or woman or a million men and women means 
nothing if that is the beginning and end of it; that is, if nothing is done with 
the organization to inspire confidence, to render service. The magnitude of 
service of the CIO at the place of work, in the home, in the community life 
and on up to national government is reflected throughout this report. The bene- 
fits in a monetary and material sense are immeasurable. We are keeping our 
pledge to organize the unorganized ; thereby we are helping to solve our nation’s 
problems. 

Hence it is an extreme pleasure ence again to report that the over-all increase 
of CIO membership, including Canada, approximates 650,000 since the 1943 
convention. The work of the Organization Department, under direction of 
Allan S. Haywood, has been active and encouraging and complements the 
splendid growth in our national and international unions, organizing committees 
and local industrial unions. In this splendid program, the Organization De- 
partment has been assisted by 35 regional directors, 12 sub-regional directors, 
73 field representatives directly assigned to the CIO, 61 field representatives 
paid by the CIO and assigned to various affiliated unions. In addition thereto 
11 officers of affiliated organizations are paid by the CIO. Expenditures for 
organization since the last convention was over a million and a-half dollars. 

Within the framework of the CIO there are 41 national and international 
unions and organizing committees and 292 local industrial unions. Sixty-three 
applications for certificates of affiliation from local industrial unions were 
received during the past year and 49 such unions were transferred to national 
and international unions. Details of the number and work of state, city, county 
and district industrial union councils are reported elsewhere. 

An appraisal of some of the outstanding achievements on the organization 
front, mostly recorded at length in convention proceedings of particular national 
and international unions, gives substance to the claim that the CIO today 1s 
stronger numerically and otherwise than at any time in its history. Some of the 
factual material has also been recorded in periodic financial reports of these 
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unions—reports which it is encouraging to see are being issued by ever in- 
creasing numbers of unions in the CIO. 

The United Automobile Workers again is to the fore—with an average 
paid-up monthly membership of 1,051,455 for the entire period July 1, 1943, 
to June 30, 1944. During that same period this union added some 300,000 
members, scored 297 Labor Board election victories and had 1,671 plants under 
contract, 

The United Steelworkers with a total enrolled membership of 983,901 added 
312 local uw. =. In June, 1944, the Aluminum Workers of America and the 
United Steelworkers amalgamated. An intensive organizing campaign is under 
way in the entire aluminum industry. The steel industry is virtually organized. 
Important inroads have been made through Labor Board election victories at 
American Rolling Mill subsidiaries, and at Weirton Steel a vigorous campaign 
is under way with CIO Representattive R. J. Davidson in charge. About six 
weeks ago this union won an election at the Phelps Can Co., which is within the 
shadow of Weirton Steel. 

In their report to their convention held in September, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers showed an average monthly membership increase 
of 51 per cent. This union also reported the winning of 199 elections involving 
78,806 workers. 

Approximately 80,000 new members is the record of the United Rubber 
Workers of America for the year. In addition over 11,000 have rejoined their 
organization and over 2,000 have transferred into the URWA from other CIO 
unions. 

The Textile Workers Union has accomplished much. During the past year. 
they have added 103 new agreements covering 31,000 workers. They won a 
total of 93 elections involving 35,000 employes. This organization has initiated 
an employer-paid insurance program with approximately a million workers 
covered by provisions in contracts providing for death, sickness, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits to the workers. 

The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers for the fiscal 
year ending July 31, 1944, signed up and collected initiation fees on 150,000 
workers. Their membership is affected by considerable turnover which in May, 
of this year, amounted to 9.91 per cent. This organization now ranks amongst 
the six highest in the CIO. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America report that since our last 
convention they have added to their ranks approximately 25,000 workers in 
newly organized shops. This union has extended to the entire clothing industry 
life and health insurance through establishment of the Amalgamated Life and 
Insurance Co., Inc., patterned after the previously existing Chicago plan. This 
marks a new undertaking on the part of the union. The insurance is financed 
wholly by the employers without cost to the workers. 

In the Leather Division, alone, of the International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers, that union showed a growth in membership from 5,000 to approximately 
40,000, in a period of five years. 

The United Packinghouse Workers of America have succeeded in bringing 
into their union an additional 39,186 tax-paying membership. They have char- 
tered 20 new locals and have won approximately 32 elections, in the period from 
October, 1943, to April, 1944. 

The Oil Workers International Union has and continues to show considerable 
progress under the direction of CIO Representative William B. Taylor. They 
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have won 67 elections during the last fiscal year covering 13,218 workers and 
established a number of new local unions. 

The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers show a healthy increase in member- 
ship for the last fiscal year and have stabilized their union, consolidating their 
membership in the lead belt of this industry. 

The Paper Workers Organizing Committee was set up immediately following 
the 1943 convention in Philadelphia, with Mr. Haywood as chairman and Harry 
Sayre, secretary. A splendid job of stabilization took place under the director- 
ship of Robert J. Davidson, and later Walter Smethurst took charge. The union 
is now in a healthy condition and has won several important elections, including 
the West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., at three of its plants. Since January, 1944, 
the union has grown in tax-paying membership some 30 per cent. 

The State, County and Municipal Workers since rags 1943, show an 
increase in membership, adding some 12,000 new members and have chartered 
28 new locals. 

The Utility Workers Organizing Committee shows an increase in member- 
ship over that of last year of approximately 29 per cent. They report securing 
16 new contracts and 18 others renewed. 

Playthings, Jewelry and Novelty Workers succeeded in organizing 30 shops 
with approximately 3,000 members. Campaigns are about to be concluded in- 
volving approximately 4,000 others. 

United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers, one of our newest organizations, 
facing terrific odds, has doubled its membership in the past year, winning a 
group of elections of recent date. 

The United Office and Professional Workers of America won more than 
$14,000,000 in salary increases for its members in the past two years. They 
cover the three largest single groups of white-collar workers ever brought under 
contracts—Prudential Insurance Co., covering 14,000 agents in 31 states; Metro- 
politan covering 9,000 agents in 10 states and Curtiss-Wright in Buffalo covering 
5,200 workers. They report membership in excess of 55,000 and hold 427 con- 
tracts in the insurance, finance, screen, industrial and commercial offices, social 
service and the graphic arts field. The opportunity now presents itself for a real 
organizing campaign amongst the white-collar workers in the nation. 

The United Furniture Workers issued 13 new charters in the past year 
and extended their organization considerably in the important furniture centers. 
The Union has established group health insurance plans. Reconversion has affect- 
ed this organization’s growth but it has more than held its own. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists find themselves with at least 40 per cent of 
their members compelled to leave their trades on account of war. However, 
they have made progress in wages and commissions for their members. 

The United Transport Service Employes are faced with a similar problem 
but likewise show progress. 

The Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians have 
won 15 elections involving 2,920 employes this past year. In addition they have 
secured three recognitions by card-check 

The International Union of Fishermen and Allied Workers have increased 
their membership approximately 1,500 since our last convention. Some 2,500 
of their members are in the Armed Forces. 

The National Maritime Union reports their organization has grown to 
approximately 85,000. They are presently concentrating on organizing the vast 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey fleet. The successful conclusion of this campaign 
will mean the complete organization of the tanker industry under the banner 
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of the NMU-CIO. In the past year they have conducted an organizational drive 
on the Great Lakes which has resulted in certification of the NMU by the NLRB 
in some five companies. 

Recently the Optical Workers Co-ordinating Committee was set up into 
what is called the Optical and Instrument Workers Organizing Committee with 
Thomas E. Andert as chairman and Earl Disselhorst as secretary, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

Since our last convention, the Transport Workers Union was victorious 
in an election among the transit employes in Philadelphia. The company-union 
had been in there for many years. The enemies of our movement led by the offi- 
cers of this company-union and supported by other forces, involved the city 
in a transit strike, injecting into it a racial issue. To the lasting credit of the 
TWUA officers and membership they stood four-square for full citizenship 
in their organization, and finally were victorious against this vicious onslaught. 

The United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes have won 
elections among the employes of such nationally-known firms at Adam Hats, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Department Store, F. W. Woolworth, A&P, Save 
Electric Co., and a number of others. This union was projected into the national 
spotlight through the Montgomery Ward election in Chicago. There Sewell 
Avery, head of this corporation, defied every agency of government and 
indulged in a nation-wide advertising campaign against the union in his effort 
to create disunity in the nation. The issues involved went far beyond this union, 
itself, and were a challenge to all in the labor movement. With the support 
of all CIO unions in Chicago and elsewhere, this organization came through 
with a splendid victory, winning out in the election by a vote of 2,440 as against 
1593. 

The United Shoe Workers of America report splendid progress. Outstand- 
ing organizational events is the complete organization of the Florsheim Shoe Co., 
in Chicago involving 2,200 workers, the Endicott-Johnson Rubber Workers of 
Johnson City, N. Y., which indicates a possibility of a potential membership 
of approximately 16,000. 

The United Stone & Allied Products Workers of America since our last 
convention have chartered 22 new local unions, and they report continued 
progress. 

The United Farm Equipment Workers report to their recent convention 
showed the completion of organization in the Tri-City area and considerable 
expansion of organization in other areas. Since their last convention this organi- 
zation has won 50 Labor Board elections, involving 22,933 workers. They have 
added 47 local unions and now have 78 local unions bargaining for 72,596 
workers. 

The Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers report that in the 
past year they have organized a number of plants and have secured contracts 
from three and established them as locals, involving approximately 1,850 
people. Several other plants are ‘in the process of being certified. 


PRR Shop Craft Campaign 


Since our last convention and at the request of many shop craft workers 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad System, who are suffering because of gpl aie 
tion of the so-called independent union, the CIO entered this field, ning 
its activities exclusively to the organization of the shop crafts on the PRR 
only. An organizing committee has been set up with A. B. Martin of the United 
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Steelworkers, as director of this drive. The campaign is getting well under 
way and an election has been asked for. It we are successful in this field, we will 
have established the CIO in the railroad industry. We have refrained consist- 
ently from entering the field of the operating Brotherhoods. The headquarters 
of this union are in Altoona, Pennsylvania, and the organization is known as 
the United Railroad Workers. 


Western Union Election 

One of the most important campaigns in which we are now engaged is 
assisting the American Communications Association in their drive throughout 
the nation in Western Union. Our regional and sub-regional directors, and 
organizers are lending every assistance to this campaign, in addition to the 
assistance rendered by the National Office of the CIO. The outcome of this 
election means much to the ACA-CIO and we call upon all to render assist- 
ance to bring about victory in the election, and enroll these 60,000 workers 
under the banner of the CIO. 


Conclusion 

Many of these results obtained, which have brought about a healthy increase 
in membership for the CIO, during this ~ year, have been participated in 
by our regional, sub-regional directors and field representatives, and they are 
to be commended. They have served all of our unions in some manner and in 
addition they have organized 63 additional local industrial unions and have 
participated in legislative and political activities. At the request of your president 
and the CIO Executive Board they took over responsibility for organizing 
meetings throughout the entire country in the recent pre-election registration 
drive. 

The Organization Department representatives attended many conventions of 
our national and international unions and state councils and have assisted, 
when requested, in working out the problems with which any of our affiliates 
have been confronted. 

At the risk of appearing to be repetitious, the president of the CIO again 
urges every delegate to this convention to remember that this organization 
was formed to build powerful, democratic unions in the United States. Every 
representative of every union must always be constantly alert to the need of 
organizing the unorganized. You either organize the unorganized or lose the 
fight—the fight to make this a better nation in which to live. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 
UNION COUNCILS 


The total number of local Industrial Union Councils is now 232, certi- 
. ficates of affiliation having been issued to 19 since the last convention. One 

new state Industrial Union Council was established in New Hampshire, 
bringing the total number of state organizations to 36. 

Considerable attention has been devoted by Director John Brophy and his 
staff during the year to administrative problems connected with the applica- 
tion of newly amended rule 24 of the CIO Rules governing councils. Where 
records of the department and of the secretary-treasurer of the CIO show 
protracted delinquency and inactivity, the director has instituted investi ga- 
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tions to determine whether the certificate of athliation should be withdrawn 
or whether the council can be reorganized and re-established as a functioning 
CIO group. As a result the list of active councils consists, without material 
exception, of substantial organizations which are functioning effectively in 
their respective communities. 


The problem of full affiliation of CIO locals to Industrial Union Councils 
remains a serious one. It must be pointed out again that the coastitution of 
the CIO declares it to be the duty of all CIO unions to direct their locals to 
affiliate to the proper Industrial Union Councils. It is likewise the constitu- 
tional duty of all CIO local industrial unions to affiliate. Local councils are 
required by the constitution to affiliate to the proper staze councils. In addi- 
tion, the constitutions of many CIO Internationals require their locals to 
affiliate to CIO councils. Despite all these declarations of policy and respon- 
sibility, affiliation remains incomplete in some places. The result is that coun- 
cils in these areas do not speak with the authority of the entire CIO behind 
them. Only by cooperation and by the regular and full payment of per capita 
taxes to councils can the state or community organizations of the CIO be ex- 
pected to function effectively on behalf of all the membership. 


There is also a continuing problem in regard to getting reports in from 
the councils themselves to the national office of the CIO. The CIO Rules 
governing Industrial Union Councils require the regular submission of in- 
formation on officers and affiliates, and the filing of such other reports as 
may be called for. The practice of requiring quarterly general reports on 
officers and affiliates has been changed and semi-annual general reports are 
now to be submitted instead to the director of councils. Brief reports are 
also called for in connection with each request for action on pending legisla- 
tion. For the most part our councils are conscientious in returning this in- 
formation, but in other cases there is a lack of cooperation which should be 
remedied. 


As the responsibilities of labor organizations in government increased 
with the war, and the need became sharper for qualified a “osraer pags in 
government agencies, and as many council officers were inducted into the 
armed services, our state and local organizations felt the need for personnel 
training facilities. Accordingly, they established contact with state univer- 
sities in a number of areas and worked out systems and programs of training 
and education. The curricula varied all the way from the mechanics of 
operating an office to the study of labor law and labor history. The ma- 
chinery set up for such training purposes differed widely from one state to 
another. This machinery is under examination and analysis by the Depart- 
ments of Councils of Education and Research with a view to working out 
recommendations suitable for general application. 


Close cooperation has been accorded to the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee by the Department of Industrial Union Councils. In many parts of 
the country the Industrial Union Council structure has been the principal 
machinery relied upon by the PAC to carry out its work on the state and 
local levels. 

Continued cooperation has likewise marked the relationship between the 
Legislative Department and the Department of Industrial Union Councils. 
Requests for assistance in contacting Congressmen are dispatched to all In- 
dustrial Union Councils by Director Brophy, accompanied with report forms 
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to be returned by councils giving some indication of the attitude of Con- 
gressmen and the extent of local legislative activity. 

Industrial Union Councils have participated more and more actively in 
the work of municipal government and local social service organizations. The 
extent of representation of CIO councils in such activities has increased dur- 
ing the year. More and more our city central bodies are accepted as estab- 
lished institutions in the communities, with a claim to consultation and con- 
sideration by local politicians in fundamental questions of policy. A high 
degree of labor representation in councils of social agencies and similar semi- 
public bodies has been achieved, both on an advisory and a staff basis. 

Both state and local Industrial Union Councils have turned their atten- 
tion, at the suggestion of Director Brophy, to the many postwar planning 
committees and agencies which have been established by the governors and 
mayors looking toward the days of reconversion and peace. In many instances 
the CIO has obtained representation on these agencies through the councils. 
It is urged again that representatives and committees charged with these re- 
sponsibilities keep closely in touch with the CIO postwar planning com- 
mittee, of which Director Brophy is a member. 

All Industrial Union Councils are urged to lend active assistance and 
support to the out-plant counselling systems which have been developed in a 
number of areas by CIO unions, and that in places where these systems have 
not been started councils take the lead in working out such programs. It has 
been recommended that they communicate with the CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee and the War Policy Division of the United Automobile Workers, for 
the purpose of getting advice and guidance in training the necessary per- 
sonnel. The purpose of counselling systems is to give workers help on 
personal problems arising out of their efforts to adjust in the community, 
particularly in relation to local government and semi-public bodies. They 
are concerned with child care, schooling, transportation, housing, shopping 
facilities, and all the other daily problems of the workers. Counselling sys- 
tems have been set up in many plants by employers and in such instances can 
_ constitute a threat to the unions. The idea should be picked up and promoted 

by, organized Jabor. 

Our councils are growing steadily in exeprience and in the extent of their 
responsibilities. There is a sound tendency to the development of trained 
staff people. Contacts with state and city governments and relief and other 
semi-governmental institutions have been more and more fully specialized 
and perfected. The manifold joint activities and interests of CIO unions in 
the several states and the various communities tend more and more to center 
around the work of Industrial Union Councils and to find democratic ex- 
pression there. 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 


Never has there been greater need for reliable facts about labor in collec- 
tive bargaining and in effective presentation of our program to our members, 
the public, and governmental agencies. During the latter half of the year, 
since Raymond Walsh, director of the department, has been on leave to the - 
Political Action Committee, increasing responsibility for meeting these needs 
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has been assigned to Katherine Pollak Ellickson, assistant director of Re- 
search, and Kermit Eby, assistant director of Education. 

At all times, facts are tools that i ser labor's economic power and 
contribute to policy decisions. During the war, when labor has agreed not to 
use its most powerful weapon, the strike, the terms of union contracts have 
depended increasingly on statistics and arguments presented to the War 

t Board. CIO affiliates have therefore of necessity expanded their own 
research activities. 

The problems of reconversion have also received increased attention from 
our organizations. The millions of dollars normally spent by er as- 
sociations for research have been supplemented by the nation-wide activities 
of the Committee for Economic Development and special postwar committees 
of more conservative business organizations. In answer, labor has had to 
present its own analysis of current economic questions. 

In order to meet these tremendous problems, the Department of Research 
and Education has assisted in pooling the efforts of the research staffs of the 
national office and our affiliates so as to achieve maximum effectiveness. 
Likewise, considerable attention has been given to cooperation with govern- 
ment departments in an effort to add to the usefulness and reliability of their 
data. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The so-called Cost of Living Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
provided a vivid example of the danger to labor of inadequate government 
research. The extensive reports on the cost of living prepared by a committee 
of research representatives of international unions effectively revealed the 
errors of the index, but irreparable harm had already been done. 

The labor movement was shocked not merely by the inadequacies of the 
index but by the failure of the Bureau to acknowledge them publicly. At 
the June conference of labor research people and the Bureau, the CIO assist- 
ant director of research presented a comprehensive analysis of the CIO views 
on the functions of the Bureau. We presented not only criticisms but also 
constructive proposals: (1) recognition by the Bureau that it should frankly 
serve labor in the way that the Department of Agriculture serves farmers 
and the Department of Commerce serves business; (2) the establishment of 
a Labor Policy Committee to be consulted by the Bureau on all major policies 
and programs; (3) the appointment of people with practical experience in 
industry and unions to responsible positions in the Bureau; and (4) freeing 
the Bureau from dependence on employer good will for its basic statistical 
information. 

In the course of the conference the Bureau agreed to state publicly the 
limitations of its index in measuring increases in the cost of living. Although 
our other constructive proposals have not been acted on, it was decided to 
continue cooperation on current research projects through the Standing Com- 
mittee of Research Directors. Research as well as policy and administrative 
functions of the Department of Labor would be greatly improved by con- 
solidation in a more realistic fashion of the various government agencies 
concerned with labor’s welfare. 


Reconversion Statistics 


Encouraging steps towards a comprehensive research program have been 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget in response to the request of President 
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Roosevelt for data for reconversion purposes on wages, levels of living, 
employment and similar matters. Our department, as well as other labor and 
business groups, was consulted by the Bureau, and although our recommen- 
dations were much wider in scope, we have been giving our full cooperation 
to the program now under way. 

This program includes nation-wide wage rate surveys, special field inves- 
tigations of family expenditures and of incomes, more extensive data cn 
employment and unemployment, and a 1944 census of manufactures. A 
request for necessary funds will have to go to Congress, and our full support 
may be required to secure them. 

The CIO research directors have held numerous meetings to discuss these 
and similar problems. They have urged that the government program of 
reconversion statistics be boldly planned to provide as much information as 
possible. In connection with the wage surveys they have recommended that 
industry-wide figures be obtained for all important industries. Nation-wide 
infortnation is all the more important now because of the dislocations in 
wage rates caused by the bracket system. Other suggested improvements are 
more accurate descriptions of jobs and information on basic rates and the 
other components of total earnings. 

CIO representatives have urged that the family expenditure study include 
tests of adequacy of food, clothing, housing, community facilities, and med- 
ical care. In the field of employment data, our recommendations have in- 
cluded expansion to permit breakdowns by states and industries, exploration 
of under-employment, and estimates of unemployment by regions and states. 
We have urged similarly that the income study permit state and industry 
breakdowns so as to provide better information for federal grants to states 
as well as for collective bargaining. 

This brief summary merely highlights the constructive proposals made by 
CIO research directors for a more adequate program of government research 
designed to provide essential information on vital problems. 


Union Problems 


At the request of the CIO research directors, the department has served 
increasingly as a clearing house on other matters, such as current publica- 
tions, the use of company reports to the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, and techniques of analyzing union agreements. It has continued to 
furnish financial reports to our affiliates and to aid them in wage cases and 
research projects. ; 

The department has prepared numerous memoranda, speeches and articles 
on current problems for the CIO officers. It has cooperated with other de- 
partments of the CIO and has performed special functions for the CIO 
Postwar Planning Committee, the Reconversion Committee, the. Social Se- 
curity Committee, and the Veterans’ Committee. The directors have con- 
tinued to serve on many government committees and to present the CIO 
viewpoint to government agencies and congressional committees. 

The Economic Outlook has pestanre facts and analysis on wages, profits, 
social security, reconversion and other vital problems to an ever-wider mail- 
ing list. Bundle orders of this monthly publication by our affiliates have also 
grown. Special research projects included wages, executives’ salaries, the 
pyramiding of profits as illustrated in the aircraft industry, and the economic 
influence of Big Business. In order to assist the staff of the CIO and our 
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affiliates to keep abreast of the huge flow of statistics on current problems, a 
special supplement was launched entitled Facts of Current Interest. This 
feature will appear about every three months. 

Education Division 

The Education Division of the department, under the direction of Mr. 
Eby, has advanced the cause of workers’ education materially throughout the 
last year. 

The aim of the Education Department is to assimilate new members of 
the CIO, to make them union-minded and conscious of the broad objectives 
of their union. The central idea in the philosophy of the Workers’ Education 
Program is the belief that the American worker is more than an employe. 
He is a member of a family, of a church, of other organizations and of a 
community. Consequently, the emphasis on workers’ education stresses so- 
cial, economic and political orientation. ; 

To influence the thinking of the American worker, we must counteract 
the influence of the National Association of Manutacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, etc. Consequently, there has been established in our department 
a mailing list of sixty thousand influencers of public opinion. These include 
teachers and educators, Protestant ministers, Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, 
Parent-Teacher Associations, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, USO’s, consumers’ coopera- 
tives, libraries, small town and county newspapers, religious and labor press, 
columnists and radio commentators, and miscellaneous individual liberals and 
progressive organizations. 

Throughout the course of the year, more than 2,500,000 pieces of litera- 
ture in the “Facts for Action” series have been supplied to these people. 

The above list has been used by the CIO Political Action Committee and 
was the basis of their approach to American public opinion. It has also been 
used by several international unions—the United Steelworkers of America, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, and United Retail, Wholesale Depart- 
ment Store Employes of America. 

The CIO’s emphasis on adult education and its successful program of 
distribution of material has sumulated some twenty colleges and universities 
to indicate their interest in adult education and to put men on their staffs to 
work with the American labor movement. Also, we are supporting S. 1670, 
which would provide additional funds to implement part of this educational 
program. 

Because the children of workers and farmers are the most neglected in 
our educational system, we have supported every effort to pass federal edu- 
cation legislation. In this connection, Mr. Eby was a delegate to the White 
House Conference on Rural Education. Similar support has been given to 
the passage of child welfare legislation. 

The time has come for labor co interest itself in the composition of school 
boards and boards of regents. The pamphlet “Labor and Education” was 
prepared to stress the need for further cooperation between these two groups. 

Steps are being taken by the Education Division to prepare discussion 
material for junior and senior high school students. We must then acquaint 
teachers with this material. 

Through contacts with religious leaders, work with the organized 
chu ches has been very close and is bringing marked results. The First 
Religious and Labor Conference held in Pittsburgh in October was attended 
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by 225 representatives of church and labor. The Congregational Church has 
just brought out a social action pamphlet which praises the work of the CIO. 
The Presbyterian Church has just issued a new statement on the relation of 
religion to labor. The Presbyterian Labor Temple in New York, under the 
direction of Laurence T. Hosie, has developed a series of industrial institutes 
for ministers. Our department will supply members of the faculty. The 
Methodists are beginning a program of training young ministers for indus- 
trial pastorates. The National Catholic Welfare Conference is very coopera- 
tive, and we are supplying literature to all the Jesuit colleges. In order to 
stimulate thinking in this field, the pamphlet “Labor and Religion” was 
published. 

Recognizing that most of the church and educational magazines do not 
receive adequate interpretations of what 1s happening in the labor movement, 
the Department of Research and Education has taken upon itself the task of 
supplying them regular articles interpreting various aspects of the labor 
movement. 

The field of education, to which the most careful thought and planning 
will be given in the year ahead, is that of visual education. An annotated 
guide of documentary films has already been prepared. 

Each month a bibliography listing current available literature is sent out 


to interested people throughout the nation. 


© 
COST OF LIVING COMMITTEE 


Two major assaults upon the government's wartime pas and rent controls 
engaged our efforts during the past year. Maintenance of price and rent control 
through the period of reconversion to full scale civilian production is before 
us now as a major issue for the future. 

The fight against subsidies on the part of the form bloc and commercial 
interests continued into the spring of 1944. Joint efforts of the Cost of Living 
Committee and Legislative Department were put into the fight to save subsidies 
and undoubtedly were an important factor in the Administration’s victory 
on that issue. 

Forces were joined again on the fight to win extension of the price control 
law beyond June 30. Due to vigorous nation-wide response of labor and con- 
sumer organizations this campaign succeeded in obtaining a one-year extension 
of the law. Inflation forces, strongly represented in Congress, obtained amend- 
ments designed to hamper enforcement and to raise prices and rents. Several 
thoroughly destructive amendments, however, were defeated. 

Inflation forces have been forestalled. They have not been defeated. Pro- 
posed release of War. Production Board controls on all civilian production is 
causing concern that prices cannot be held in line when civilian output again 
gets under way in lines that were curtailed or eliminated during the war. 

Renewed attacks on rent control are anticipated also. Landlords will want 
to add to their rents the cost of delayed repairs and refinishing. Rents collected, 
but not spent for these purposes, during the war will be conveniently overlooked 
in their demands for removal of rent control. 

The Price Administrator expressed the hope that consumers’ durable goods 
may come back on the markets at prices no higher than in 1941 or 1942 when 
last produced. Operating personnel, however, appear to be planning their 
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regulations on a much more liberal basis. The 1941-42 ceilings, it is feared, 
will turn out to be only the point from which OPA bargaining begins, and that 
ptice ceilings distinctly above that level will be obtained by the reconverting 
industries. 

It is well recognized, also, that with no allocation of basic materials and no 
inventory controls or consumer rationing, price ceilings are likely to be widely 
disregarded in the competition for early delivery of the new goods. The Cost 
of Living Committee is exerting its efforts upon this problem, in the belief 
that a postwar boom in prices will bring the threat of early and drastic depres- 
sion, delaying indefinitely the achievement of stabilized full employment with 
high wages. 

The Labor Policy Committee at OPA and labor representatives in WPB 
commodity branches are collaborating closely on these inter-related problems 
of production and price control. 

As a part of the OPA Labor Policy Committee the Cost of Living Committee 
works continuously upon the numerous price and rent control and rationing 
issues that arise in the administration of the law. Some definitely price-raising 
proposals have been defeated, while in other instances, as in the pricing of 
canned foods, the Committee’s efforts were unsuccessful. With help from the 
CIO Legislative Department pressure was exerted on behalf of the OPA regula- 
tion requiring landlords to refund security deposits to tenants, with the result 
that the attempt of real estate interests to retain these deposits, aided by Rep. 
Howard Smith’s Special Committee of the House, were defeated. 

In the field of clothing and textiles, consumers’ essential needs have been 
most seriously neglected during the war, while profiteering by manufacturers, 
middlemen and retailers has reached scandalous proportions. The government 
agencies responsible have done virtually nothing to effect remedies. With other 
labor representatives the CIO Cost of Living Committee has examined and re- 
ported in detail the specific failures of government agencies that have contributed 
in great degree to the existing shortages, shabby quality, and extortionate 
prices of these goods. 

Low textile wages enforced by the War Labor Board curtail total output. 
Refusal of War Production Board to allocate to essential needs the civilian 
share of total textiles produced has permitted misuse of the supplies available 
and encouraged profiteering. OPA has topped this with price ceilings that reward 
high costs and retail ceilings in department and clothing stores that are unen- 
forceable. Furthermore, OPA, responding generously to the Bankhead amend- 
ment, designed to benefit cotton growers, has granted liberal price rises and 
greater profits to most cotton textile manufacturers. 

Labor, farm and consumer groups represented at Washington are now plan- 
ning for some kind of concerted action by consumers to force a remedy i this 
situation. Textile and clothing shortages will continue for a considerable period 
beyond V-E Day. Efforts to persuade government administrators to take appro- 
priate steps to assure best use of the supplies available have failed. Only the 
united demands of housewives and mothers, directed to the representatives 
they helped elect, holds out any likelihood that remedies will be forthcoming. 

Apparent eagerness of the War Food Administration to make sure there 
will be no surplus, and perhaps a scarcity, of food supplies when fighting ends 
in Europe has become increasingly apparent during the year. It has ordered many 
foods removed from the rationing list, anticipating abundant supplies before 
they arrive or which fail to arrive. Consumer complaints of meat shortages 
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followed the reduction of meat rationing. The Cost of Living Committee has 
protested this policy, along with many national consumer organizations. The 
food trades, however, are strongly aligned in favor of cutting food reserves 
to bare shelves, and are effectively represented both in War Food Administration 
and OPA. 

Handling of large numbers of individual appeals for rulings and inter- 
pretations on OPA regulations was performed for CIO unions by the liaison 
officer on the OPA Labor Office staff. Appointment of enlarged field staff to rep- 
resent labor in OPA was also approved during the year. Positions for 25 regional 
and district labor representatives have now been set up. 

In addition to its frequent reports on developments in price and rent control 
distributed to State and County Councils and to members of OPA Labor Ad- 
visory Committees, the Cost of Living Committee joined in the demand that 
lists of community food price ceilings for large and small grocery stores 
be continued in circulation to all consumers. The objection of smaller grocers 
to lists which enabled housewives to compare prices was taken up by grocery 
manufacturers, with the result that a Grocer-Consumer Anti-Inflation Campaign 
was launched by the food trades, with OPA approval. Designed to promote 
or at least profess, greater concern for price control among food stores, it was 
linked to a plan to end all promotion by OPA of distribution of ceiling price 
lists to housewives. Both the labor and consumer committees at OPA insisted 
on continuation of the lists, and their use by housewives is still “promoted” 
by labor advisory committees. 

Labor participation on plant transportation committees has been increased 
during the year, in part due to the demand of the CIO Committee that this 
important phase of gas rationing be carried out with full labor participation. 
A proposal from one regional office that board members take no part in 
political campaigns was defeated, so that labor's large contribution to the im- 
portant volunteer public service rendered by these boards could continue 
without any paved of civil rights. 












































PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The promotion of better relations between labor and servicemen and the 
stimulation of interest in labor political activity have figured prominently in 
the public relations activities of the CIO under the direction of Mr. Len 
DeCaux, publicity director. 

At the CIO Executive Board meeting in January, 1944, special attention 
was given to the large amount of anti-labor propaganda circulated among 
American servicemen and women and to the serious dangers resulting from 
it. A special committee was named to investigate means of counteracting 
this propaganda and supplying more accurate information about labor to 
the troops. 

The committee recommended that all CIO unions and local bodies set up 
special servicemen’s committees and make sure that service members receive 
union papers and other special CIO literature, besides stimulating letter- 
writing and gift-sending campaigns, organization of labor canteens and 
other activities to aid and inform members of the armed forces. Unions 
not already printing special servicemen’s papers or editions were urged to 
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include in their regular papers special sections which could be clipped and 
mailed to servicemen. 

At the same time representations were made to the War Department and 
other government agencies for positive steps to improve war morale by 
counteracting anti-labor propaganda and seeing that servicemen got a true 
picture of labor’s contribution to the war effort and its loyal efforts to back 
them up. Some definite improvements have resulted in the supplying of 
more and truer information and news about labor to the armed forces. 


CIO News Servicemen's Edition 


In line with these activities, the publicity department last February began 
publication of a special monthly servicemen’s edition of THE CIO NEWS— 
a lively eight-page, half-tabloid paper devoted entirely to news of special 
interest to servicemen. 

This paper has achieved a large circulation and considerable popularity 
among the troops, particularly overseas, through group subscriptions by CIO 
unions for their service members, through direct subscriptions and mailings 
by CIO members to their relatives and friends, and through the special co- 
operation of the National Maritime Union whose members distribute it to 
servicemen in the course of their trips overseas. 

Unions which have not already subscribed to the CIO NEWS, Service- 
men’s Edition, for their service members are urged to take advantage of this 
opportunity to keep them in close and sympathetic contact with labor de- 
velopments in the United States. 


Political Campaign 

The publicity department has devoted special efforts to informing the 
CIO membership and the general public on the major legislative and political 
issues and CIO's political activities. 

In addition to publishing a number of pamphlets and leaflets on these 
issues, it has put out half a dozen special supplements of THE CIO NEWS 
on such subjects as full employment, the voting records of Congressmen, etc., 
which have been circulated in millions of copies as separate publications be- 
sides appearing in THE CIO NEWS. 


The CIO News 


THE CIO NEWS has also issued special supplements in large quantities 
on the cost of living, labor’s wage case and other aspects of CIO's campaign 
to revise the Little Steel formula, which along with CIO’s legislative and 
organizing campaigns has occupied a large part.of the attention of the de- 
partment during the past year. 

A special advertising campaign in the daily press was also launched on 
the subject of wages and the cost of living and the guaranteed wage, with 
the financial cooperation of the steel, automobile and electrical workers’ 
unions. 

To increase the usefulness and popular appeal of THE CIO NEWS, this 
paper has been increased in size, and many new features have been added 
and are planned for the near future, particularly of a pictorial, cartoon and 
comic strip character, designed to give it more of a news-magazine character 
and to increase its readership. 

The support of all CIO unions is needed, through group subscriptions 
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and other forms of promotion, to expand the circulation of THE CIO NEWS 
and thus increase its effectiveness on behalf of our whole movement. 


Radio Activities 


The weekly “Labor for Victory’’ program over the NBC network, jointly 
sponsored by the CIO and the AFL, was discontinued last June. But ar- 
rangements have since been made for regular weekly CIO programs in 1945 
over three of the four major radio networks. 

Beginning in January, the CIO expects to go on the air with regular 
weekly programs over both the Columbia and Blue networks, and later in 
the year it will inaugurate a similar program on the National Broadcasting 
Company’s network. 

The Publicity Department has also arranged for many other special net- 
work broadcasts, and has promoted and assisted, wherever possible, in greater 
use of the radio by CIO affiliates. 

Special attention should be called to the possibilities for labor in FM 
broadcasting after the war. FM will open the way for the licensing of hun- 
dreds of new radio stations, which may be operated at comparatively small 
cost. 

CIO unions and councils may now apply for licenses to operate FM 
stations, or investigate the possibility of combining with other community 
groups to operate FM stations primarily for public service rather than for 

rofit. 
. Besides the greater opportunity this will give to labor to get a fair break 
over the air, early steps for FM licenses for public service will help to pre- 
vent the monopolizing of this field by wealthy business interests, as has 
largely happened in the case of AM broadcasting and the daily press. 


* 
LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


During the past year the constant and accelerated change and develop- 
ment in the nature and operations of the government agencies has kept the 
Legal Department, under Lee Pressman, General Counsel, occupied not 
merely in old fields of law but in new and developing fields of government 
action. Problems encountered in peace as well as in war, such as revolve 
around the operations of the National Labor Relations Board, continue to 
present themselves. Alongside these, however, have come a host of new 
and much more rapidly changing problems incident to the operations of the 
War Labor Board, the Smith-Connally Act, the administration of the Selec- 
tive Service law in regard to returning veterans, and the passage of anti-labor 
laws in a number of states. 

The Legal Department has continued to afford the facilities of its ser- 
vices tO various unions in appearances before major government agencies, 
primarily in Washington, as weli as in consultation and advice both in per- 
son and by mail in connection with legal problems confronting CIO unions 
throughout the nation. In addition, for the guidance of CIO members and 
leaders on general — common to all, the Legal Department has from 
time to time issued pamphlets, analyses and opinions for general distribu- 
tion, setting forth the answers to legal problems raised by new developments 
in connection with the War Labor Board, the Executive Orders of the 
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President, legislation such as the Smith-Connally Act, the tax laws, and 
’ others. 

During the past year the Legal Department has worked closely with the 
Legislative Department in the drafting of legislation, preparation of testi- 
mony for CIO witnesses appearing before various Congressional commit- 
tees, conferences with members of Congress on the implications and effects 
of proposed legislation, and the preparation of analyses of pending bills 
and other material sent out by the Legislative Department for the informa- 
tion of CIO affiliates. 

The new legal problems confronting CIO unions during the past year 
have been so numerous and the changes and developments in rulings on these 
problems so frequent that counsel for the various national unions have found 
it mecessary to keep in much closer contact with each other for the exchange 
of experiences and for the formulation of common tactics and programs in 
legal proceedings. To this end the Legal Department has conducted a num- 
ber of conferences of the General Counsels for all the CIO unions. In some 
instances these conferences have included meetings with representatives of 
various government agencies. The uniform agreement on the value of these 
conferences indicate that they should be held at even more frequent inter- 
vals. A brief review of the major field of action of the Legal Department 
follows. 


1) National Labor Relations Board. 

It should be recognized that the work of this agency has continued to be 
of great importance. Further, the continued effective administration of the 
National Labor Relations Act upon the termination of war will assume even 
greater importance than it has had in the past. There are still a large num- 
ber of plants where Labor Board elections must be held to obtain exclusive 
bargaining rights. In addition, there are many employers who still engage 
in unfair labor practices or attempt to enter into collusive collective bargain- 
ing agreements with company unions or other organizations which do not 
have the membership among the employes involved. 

Organized labor should justly have increasing concern over the series of 
decisions and administrative rulings by the National Labor Relations Board 
during the war period. Recent acts of the board reflect a retreat from the 
basic policies and principles underlying the National Labor Relations Act 
and actually deprive the workers of the nation of the fundamental rights 
which the Act was intended to guarantee to them. 

As an example, we find the board enunciating in the American News Com- 
pany case a fi which is a throwback to the days when labor unions as 
such were held to be illegal. In this case the board assumed the right, found 
nowhere in the legislation, to inquire into the legitimacy of action taken by 
the Act and on the basis of this inquiry to deny the members of the union 
rights guaranteed to them under the National Labor Relations Act. 

The logical conclusion from this policy is that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has usurped the authority to inquire into all the activities of 
labor unions and if they are not pleased with them they may in their wisdom 
and judgment deny the members of the union the protection of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

In the situation involving the right of foremen to obtain protection under 
the National Labor Relations Act, the board succeeded in floundering so long 
as to provoke very serious situations. As a result of the conflicting decisions 
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of the board, a Class B membership has been given to the foremen in Amet- 
ican industry. They may not be discharged for union activities, but they 
have no right to organize into labor unions of their own choosing to bar- 
gain with employers regarding their conditions of employment. 

The board also proposed the issuance of a new regulation which threat- 
ened the existence of labor unions. Under this regulation employers would 
be entitled, upon the termination of contracts, to request elections on the 
ground that they question the continued majority status of the contracting 
union. In the face of labor's no-strike pledge, the proposed regulation would 
invite a wave of petitions by employers intent upon delaying bona fide 
collective bargaining and thereby unquestionably provoke strife and turmoil 
with a terrifying impact upon war production. The CIO insisted that there 
be public hearings before any such regulation be issued by the board. Rep- 
resentatives of the CIO appeared and expressed their vigorous opposition 
to any such regulation. As yet the regulation has not been issued. 

It appears that the entire change in the course of conduct in administra- 
tive attitude on the part of the National Labor Relations Board is due to 
Board Member Gerard Reilly. It is he who has determined, for whatever 
his reasons may be, to bring about these new policies and administrative 
rulings. It has been clearly established in a series of important cases that 
the decisions of Gerard Reilly are not based upon merit or past precedents 
of the board but rather upon a determined design to defeat the efforts of 
CIO unions to obtain the protection for their members to which they are 
entitled under the National Labor Relations Act. 

Undermining the protection afforded labor by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act in peacetime would be serious enough, but this activity carried on 
during wartime reflects a sense of irresponsibility and a complete lack of 
understanding of our war problems. The CIO must recognize that a con- 
tinuation of the present attitude and policies of Board Member Reilly con- 
stitutes one of the most serious threats to the organization. 

On the basis of the continued opposition of the CIO to the renewal of 
the vicious Frey rider to appropriation acts for the National Labor Relations 
Board, its most serious limitations were eliminated by Congress in the last 
Appropriations Act. Specifically the rider now in operation does not protect 
collusive contracts between a company union and an employer. Further, the 
new rider protects a union which files a petition for an election before an 
outstanding contract is renewed. In spite of the limited character of the 
present rider, we should nevertheless continue our fight to have it com- 
pletely eliminated from any future Appropriation Act. Even its restricted 
application reflects a negation of the cardinal principle of the National Labor 
Relations Act guaranteeing to workers the right to choose their own repre- 
sentatives for purposes of collective bargaining. 

It is more necessary now than ever before that the CIO maintain a very 
careful watch on the decisions and policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board. There are many who have not desisted in their attacks and pressures 
on the board to change its policies to weaken the administration of the Act 
or to grasp the earliest opportunity to emasculate the Act through vicious 
amendments. 

2) Executive Order 9240. 

This Executive Order was originally promulgated in the endeavor to 
obtain round-the-clock operation on the part of all the war plants. Under 
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this guise the interests of many unions and their membership have been 
prejudiced through the loss of important benefits under collective bargaining 
contracts which were in no way covered or intended to be covered by the 
Executive Order. 

With impending cutbacks and cancellation of war contracts and the dis- 
continuance of round-the-clock operations in some plants, it is highly ques- 
tionable whether the continuance of Executive Order 9240 can be justified. 

Strong representation should be made to the Department of Labor and 
to the President of the United States that this order be forthwith repealed 
and that hereafter all issues pertaining to hours of work and premium pay 
be handled as all other matters that are the subject of collective bargaining. 


3) Smith-Connally Act. 

When this Act was under consideration by Congress, the CIO stated 
that its enactment would actually encourage strikes rather than assure con- 
tinuous production. Our position was confirmed by the President of the 
United States in his veto message. The events of the past year have justified 
our position. There is no question but that the foremost task of organized 
labor is to obtain the repeal of this vicious legislation. 


A suit for damages has recently been begun by one employer against the 
union and its officials because a stoppage had occurred at the plant without 
the filing of an appropriate notice and the taking of a strike ballot under the 
Smith-Connally Act. The threat of such litigation is an extremely serious 
one because even though the suit is without merit, it causes harassment and 
involves the expenditure of union funds in contesting the action in court. 

At our last convention we referred to a memorandum which the Legal 
Department issued to all of our affiliated unions analyzing the rights and 
obligations of unions under the provision prohibiting political contributions 
.by labor organizations. In connection with the activities of the CIO and 
the Political Action Committee our enemies conducted a most unprincipled 
attack charging numerous violations of the statute. After two exhaustive in- 
vestigations of all of our activities, the Department of Justice, in response 
to such charges, has ruled that neither the CIO nor the Political Action Com- 
mittee has in any way committed a violation of this or any other statute. 


4) State Anti-Labor Laws. 

We reported to our last convention about the statutes enacted in several 
states designed to interfere with or destroy the basic rights of organized 
labor. Our Legal ee as you have been advised, has taken steps to 
institute legal proceedings in these various states to secure court determina- 
tions of the constitutionality of the statutes. Such litigation was started in 
Alabama, Kansas, Texas and Colorado. The Supreme Court of Alabama has 
already ruled that most of the provisions of its statute are unconst*tutional. 
The three-judge Federal Court which has been considering the Kansas 
statute is withholding a decision until after the Supreme Court rules in the 
case before it involving the Texas statute. The litigation involving the Colo- 
rado statute has been argued before the Colorado Supreme Court but no de- 
cision has yet been obtained. 

The United States Supreme Court has before it for consideration the pro- 
vision of the Texas statute requiring labor organizers to obtain licenses be- 
fore soliciting members. 

The final decision of the United States Supreme Court on these state 
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statutes will be of the greatest importance to organized labor. If these stat- 
utes are upheld there will be unlimited opportunity to unfriendly employers 
to shackle labor through such vicious state legislation. An example is the 
case of the recent rash of municipal ordinances requiring organizers to take 
out licenses and pay an annual fee of $5,000. 

Unable to whittle away at the National Labor Relations Act, anti-labor 
groups see their chance to obtain state regulatory acts under the guise of 
protecting the public interest but really to achieve a return to the day of 
open-shop, yellow-dog contracts, and industrial espionage. 

There is no question but that this situation constitutes a very serious 
threat to labor organizations and to their members’ rights of free speech, 
press and assembly as exercised through union organization. 


5) Hatch Act Litigation. 

One of the provisions of the Hatch Act actually prevents federal em- 
ployes from engaging in any active political campaigning or political man- 
agement. Ostensibly the same statute protects the right of federal employes 
to express their opinions in political matters. However, under the adminis- 
tration of the Hatch Act, federal employes have actually been relegated to a 
Class B citizenship with an inferior status in the political life of this country. 
At a time when the full protection of the democratic rights is of the utmost 
importance, such a situation for millions of Americans cannot be tolerated. 

At the request of the United Federal Workers of America and several of 
its members, litigation was initiated to test the constitutionality of this pro- 
vision of the Hatch Act. The basis of the suit was that federal employes 
are entitled to the exercise of their constitutional rights of free speech, press, 
and assembly, and their right of petition, all of which are seriously curtailed 
and prohibited by the Hatch Act. 

In the event the Supreme Court upholds the legislation, or no ruling is 
obtained before Congress convenes, it is suggested that the CIO seek its 
repeal. This particular provision which is being contested must be carefully 
distinguished from other provisions of the Hatch Act which do promote the 
public welfare by preventing intimidation or coercion of federal employes 
through the misuse of any public office for political or partisan purposes. 


6) National War Labor Board. 

The National War Labor Board during the past year continued to be one 
of the most important agencies affecting the welfare of labor. 

Unfortunately, we feel compelled to report to the convention that the 
weaknesses of the board have intensified. The problem does not stem from 
the fact that there is a board created for the purpose of disposing all dis- 
putes arising between management and labor during wartime, but rather 
from the shortcomings of its administration. 

The only effective job that has been done by the War Labor Board dur- 
ing the past year is to freeze wages. In that field, its operations have been 
beyond reproach from any employer. Having accomplished this task, the 
War Labor Board has refrained from making any contribution to the im- 
provement of labor relations or meeting the basic wartime problems of labor. 

To the contrary, the board has consistently yielded to the pressures of 
those groups that actually seek its destruction and whose appeasement merely 
results in further demands. For instance: 

(a) Though the board was successful in its fight against Montgomery 
Ward and Company on the issue that during wartime labor disputes in such 
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enterprises do affect the war effort and are therefore within the jurisdiction 
of the board, the very attack upon the board has resulted in its refusal to 
accept jurisdiction of many cases. What the workers in such situations are 
supposed to do without a forum to dispose of the dispute and yet reluctant 
to strike has not yet been disclosed by the board or any other agency. 

(b) After the board issues directive orders and companies refuse to 
comply, the board is extremely loath to request the President of the United 
States to obtain compliance through seizure of the plants where necessary. 
Actually the delays that ensue when an employer refuses to comply with 
the board's directive often result in effective non-compliance and the de- 
struction of the union. The Director of Economic Stabilization, Judge Vin- 
son, and Director of War Mobilization Justice Byrnes have contributed to 
this ugly situation. 

(c) No real effort has been made to streamline the procedure of the 
board. Employers are permitted to enjoy a field day through long delays, 
appeals and reconsiderations of cases which actually result in a complete de- 
nial of any effective relief to a labor organization and its members which 
has submitted its case to the machinery of the board. 

(d) Though acknowledging that there are certain issues such as group 
insurance, sick leave and others which when negotiated between the em- 
ployer and the union do not need the approval of the board on the ground 
that they do not involve any inflationary wage adjustments, the board has 
to date refused to direct employers to grant such concessions when the latter 
refused to do so in collective bargaining. In the face of labor's no-strike 
pledge, such a policy is the equivalent of denying labor any such benefits 
during wartime. 

The jurisdiction of the board and its authority in the field of labor dis- 
putes during wartime have been completely upheld by the courts where 
tested. Actually the situation is that an employer cannot legally contest a 
decision of the board. Once a directive is issued and an employer does not 
comply, the President has full authority to impose sanctions for the seizure 
of the property and thereupon put into effect the terms and decisions of the 
directive. If the board were to only exercise the authority which it actually 
has, many of the problems which now confront labor would not have arisen. 


A full description of the attempt of the CIO and its affiliated unions to 
obtain a revision of the outstanding wage policy is set forth elsewhere in 
this report. The procrastination of the shed handling this extremely seri- 
ous problem reflects the attitude of the members of the board that accounts 
for all of the difficulties which now prevail. 

For the duration of the war there is no question but that labor must 
continue its no-strike pledge. This is a responsibility which labor has to the 
nation and to itself. For this reason, it is imperative that there be a Na- 
ticnal War Labor Board to handle not some, but all disputes that may arise 
between labor and management and which cannot be resolved in collective 
bargaining. It is inconceivable to have any policy in operation that con- 
templates strikes in some plants and with a prevailing no-strike pledge in 
other plants. Any such unrealistic approach must lead to sheer chaos with 
a devastating impact on the war effort. 

But it is equally essential from the standpoint of prosecuting the war that 
there be either a complete change in the policies, approach and attitude of 
the members of the board or a change in personnel. 
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LEGISLATION 


The legislative work of the CIO in Washington has been under Nathan E. 
Cowan, legislative director, assisted by a number of legislative reptesentatives 
from affiliated international unions. 

Throughout the year 1944 the relationship between the legislative and 
political front was increasingly emphasized. The results of the 1942 Congres- 
sional elections plagued organized labor throughout the 78th Congress. CIO 
unions became increasingly active on behalf of progressive legislation and in 
resistance to reactionary measures which characterized the current Congress. As 
these efforts grew the membership saw the impossibility of prevailing upon a 
conservative or reactionary majority to vote favorably on legislation involving 
the health and welfare or the conditions of life and work of members of 
organized labor. 

The distribution of the voting records of representatives in Congress by 
the CJO Legislative Committee and by the legislative representatives of the 
national unions demonstrated the need for political action on the part of organ- 
ized labor. Increased legislative activity both on the Washington level and on 
the local union level will be only a normal extension of our work in political 
action. 

Labor nas not been the only victim of a reactionary Congress. Farmers, 
white collar people, housewives, even businessmen and certainly the public in 
general were the targets of reactionary proposals. On most issues of concern 
to the people, the public welfare tended to be disregarded in the interests of a 
small minority. In many instances these interests ran directly counter to the 
siccessful prosecution of the war. 

The composition of the 78th Congress presented a challenge to organized 
labor in its desire to see legislation passed which would strengthen and unite 
the nation. Certain reactionary elements in that Congress fought such measures 
every me of the way. The CIO through its legislative program met that chal- 
lenge and held reaction in check. To a great degree, because of the nature of the 
78th Congress, the fight was a defensive one, to prevent harmful legislation, 
rather than an offensive one—to pass constructive legislation. 

To a large extent, however, the heritage of previously passed progressive 
legislation was preserved. This was due to a coordination of effort. CIO repre- 
sentatives in Washington testified before numerous Senate and House commit- 
tees. Local unions and industrial union councils were kept advised on develop- 
ments in Congress and brought pressure to bear on their Congressmen. 
Delegations of CIO members came to Washington to voice their demands In 
many instances the CIO joined forces with other organized groups in the com- 
munity—farmer, consumer, veteran, church and other labor organizations— 
to fight for a common goal. 

The issues have been many; our outstanding successes few. But our pro- 
gram has been fruitful to the extent that it has held the forces of reaction in 
check and allowed the American people to go forward to win the war and 
maintain a strong home front. 


Anti-Labor Legislation 

Events over the past year have fully justified the CIO's opposition to the 
Smith-Connally Act and have vindicated President Roosevelt’s stand in vetoing 
the bill. Many of the original supporters of the bill, inside and outside Con- 
gress, have admitted their mistake. But the act still stands on the statute books 
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—an instrument of disruption and an affront to organized labor. Meanwhile, 
over the past year, labor has been under continuous attack in Congress from 
iendophinad reactionaries who see in labor’s political awareness a threat to their 
own tenure in office. Numerous bills have been introduced to harass organized 
labor. No action has been taken on these bills as yet and they lie buried in 
various committees. They are a constant threat against which labor must always 
be on guard. For instance, after a vigorous CIO drive against it, the Frey 
rider to the Wagner act was drastically curtailed. This rider, in its original form, 
made it impossible to apply the Wagner act against collusive agreements be- 
tween employers and company unions. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


The proposed “Equal Rights’ amendment to the Constitution continues to 
gain support, even to the extent of being embodied in the 1944 platforms of 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. Organized labor has not yet been 
vigorous enough in exposing the dangers of this proposal and its threat to the 
protective legislation which labor has fought so long to achieve. Ultimately it 
would be used as a wedge against all social laws protecting workers, as well as 
against laws providing special benefits for women such as widow’s pensions, 
and could be pectener's dangerous in the postwar period as a means of driving 
women out of industries where they desire to continue to work. 


Economic Stabilization 


The 78th Congress bent every effort to wreck the President's stabilization 
program to the detriment of the workers and consumers of the nation. The 
struggle to maintain the government’s subsidy program on food continued into 
the early months of 1944 when a second Presidential veto of a subsidy ban 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation Bill was upheld. 

The all-out effort to destroy the stabilization program completely was made 
on the issue of renewing the original Price Control Act which expired on June 
30, 1944. A clever campaign was organized by the reactionaries to destroy the 
substance of the act by a series of weakening amendments. Untiring CIO effort 
to obtain renewal of Price Control without weakening amendments produced 
marked interest on the part of CIO organizations and there is no doubt that 
members of Congress were kept fully informed of our demand for continua- 
tion and strengthening of bona fide price and rent control. These efforts by 
CIO groups had much to do with blocking the Smith amendments to price control 
and preventing those undermining the War Labor Board. They contributed to 
the defeat of the Dirksen amendment on court review, stopped the Bankhead 
amendment in its original form and had much to do with keeping weakening 
amendments to a minimum. Attacks on rent contro] continue and attempts to 
break through the price control on civilian goods after V-E Day are already 
apparent. Need for continued vigilance is apparent. 

Throughout this fight the CIO constantly emphasized the relationship be- 
tween the need for continued price control and the necessity for breaking the 
Little Steel Formula. In all of its testimony before committees considering the 
bill, the CIO pointed out that the Little Steel Formula had to be modified to 
bring wages in line with the rise that had already taken place in the cost of 
living and that effective price control had to be maintained to keep the two in 
line thereafter. The majority of the 78th Congress, however, had no desire 
to achieve an equitable stabilization program. 
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Taxes 

Another element in the economic stabilization program proposed early in 
the war by the President was an equitable tax program. This program, too. 
had received severe setbacks prior to 1944. The salary limitation order had 
been cancelled and a tax law passed which guaranteed industry for two years 
after the war, through the carry-back, carry-forward provisions, net profits in 
excess of its 1936-39 annual average net profits. 

Congress was not content with this, however, and early in 1944 swept 
aside the recommendations of the Treasury Department for a tax bill which 
would provide revenue on a scale commensurate with our war expenditures and 
instead passed a woefully inadequate, completely inequitable tax bill. The Presi- 
dent vetoed the bill with the stinging statement that it was ‘‘not a tax bill but a 
tax relief bill providing relief not for the needy but for the greedy.” Con- 
gress immediately overrode the veto. 

Besides providing insufficient revenue and placing the burden of taxation on 
those who can least afford it, the bill requires labor unions to file financial state- 
ments even though they are not subject to taxation. The CIO did succeed in 
getting one amendment passed which provides that large amounts of back pay 
awards shall be taxed as of the year in which they were due rather than the 
year in which actually received. And the reactionaries failed in an attempt to 
eliminate provisions for the renegotiation of war contracts in the event of exces- 
sive profits. 

Social Security 

Developments in the field of Social Security are covered more fully else- 
where in this report. There can be no doubt that in the 79th Congress beginning 
in January, 1945, this is going to be one of the major pieces of domestic 
legislation. 


Protection of the Family 

A program of hot lunches for some five million school children was con- 
tinued on CIO insistence. Lanham Act Funds, though reduced from the original 
request, were won for child care, health, hospital extension and the like. 

Federal Aid to Education, which would raise school standards and teachers’ 
salaries, was still on the agenda as Congress recessed for the election. 

Little progress was made by Congress toward a national housing program 
during the year. 

The need for a greatly extended national health program was also passed 
over. 


Manpower and Production 


The activities of the government agencies concerned with the problems of 
manpower and production are detailed elsewhere in this report. Congress itself 
was concerned much less with the unparalleled production records than with 
certain temporary shortages of materials. Such reports were the signal for at- 
tempts to shackle labor by variations of national service legislation—the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill in 1943 and the Brewster-Bailey Bill in 1944. The CIO had 
effectively buried the Austin- Wadsworth Bill. and in hearings on the even more 
restrictive Brewster-Bailey Bil] marshalled such an overwhelming array of evi- 
dence to show that such a bill would do more harm than good that it was never 
reported out of committee. 
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The work of the Fair Employment Practices Committee and related legisla- 
tion is also given in detail elsewhere in this report. 

Bills have been introduced in both House and Senate (S-2048, HR-3986, 
HR-4004, HR-4005) to establish a permanent Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission. The CIO will continue to push until a permanent FEPC is established 
by law. 

Civil Liberties 

One of the great obstructions to the practice of complete democracy in the 
United States is the ri Se 98 which exists in eight states for the payment of 
a poll tax for the privilege of voting. The CIO and other groups in the nation 
have been waging a long struggle for the abolition of this requirement as far as 
Federal elections are concerned by the passage of an anti-poll tax bill. Such a 
bill pane the House of Representatives in 1943, and after many delays it was 
finally reported out by the Senate Judiciary Committee in the spring of 1944. 
More than a majority of senators favored passage of the bill, but senators from 
the poll tax states, fearful of their political careers, threatened a filibuster which 
could only be prevented by a two-thirds vote for cloture. The motion to close 
debate failed to get the support of the necessary two-thirds and the bill was 
returned to committee. 

Thus, in the crucial national election through which we have just come, 
thousands upon thousands of American citizens were prevented from exercising 
the right to choose their own government—the right which we are waging a 
war to preserve in our country and are restoring to the nations which fell under 
Fascist domination. 


Soldiers’ Vote 

This year another section of our population was deprived of the full exercise 
of the right to vote—the armed forces who are fighting to preserve and restore 
that right. A bill was introduced to make available to every member of the 
armed forces a simple Federal ballot containing the names of candidates for 
national office. The administration of the machinery for providing such ballots 
was to be bi-partisan in character. Under the guise of protecting states rights, 
a reactionary majority in both Houses of Congress showed themselves shame- 
lessly lacking in concern for the rights of our fighting men and women and 
passed a bill which did little more than recommend to the forty-eight states that 
they do something about letting the soldiers vote. They did this in spite of a 
great uprising of public sentiment from all quarters, with organized labor in 
the forefront, on behalf of the simple Federal ballot. The legislatures of raany 
states responded to public opinion and passed excellent soldiers’ vote laws ; others, 
following the example set by Congress, made the procedure as difficult and com- 
plicated as possible. 


Servicemen 

CIO was also active in securing passage of the “GI Bill of Rights” that aids 
veterans in the return to civil life. The bill, which provided unemployment 
compensation and other social security for veterans, as well as loans, educa- 
tional aid and the like, met no obstacles in the Senate. 

In the House, a sharp struggle was led by Representative John Rankin 
(polltaxer, Miss.) to whittle down the social security benefits and to increase 
the cost of loans to veterans. In the final version, much of the original bill was 
restored. 
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CIO was largely instrumental in securing a bill to increase allotments to 
soldiers’ wives and dependents. As a result of this campaign, the allowances 
for a soldier’s wife and two children were raised from $72 a month to $100, 
with corresponding increases in other brackets. 

CIO and CIO Auxiliaries were successful in securing retention, with in- 
creased funds, of the Emergency Maternity and Infant Care program for soldiers’ 
wives and babies 


Minimum Wage Resolution 

A new drive of concern to labor, both organized and unorganized, began with 
the introduction of a resolution by Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) to place a 65-cent 
an hour floor under wages. Hearings planned by CIO unions to publicize the 
measure were postponed until after election. 

It is estimated that some ten million men and women workers, doing 
essential) war work, receive less than 50 cents an hour. Raising their wages 
even to 65 cents would materially increase their standard of living and their 
ability to buy the goods and services that other workers make and supply. 


Reconversion 

This issue was brought before Congress and the public in the closing days 
of the second session of the 78th Congress. It involved the problem not only 
of the changeover from a war to a peace economy but also of continuing war 
production itself, since cutbacks and changes in war needs have brought a con- 
siderable degree of reconversion even before victory. The practical problems of 
reconversion are discussed elsewhere in this report. 

On one side. led by Administration forces, a section of Congress tried to 
secure a bill which would make the reconversion process one of orderly, rational 
planning and at the same time protect the welfare not only of industry but also 
of war workers and veterans. 

On the other side, an alliance of reactionary Republicans and polltax Demo- 
crats sought to remove all thought of orderly planning and to deprive the 
workers and the veterans of .eeded assistance in the difficult changeover period. 

As the measure was finally passed, it omitted all planning. Unemployment 
insurance for war workers and veterans, as well as retraining provisions and 
travel allowances were rejected. Despite an active campaign not only by CIO 
but also by AFL and railroad unions acting in unity, a wholly inadequate measure 
was passed. 

As was said at the time, the refusal of Congress to act realistically on re- 
conversion leaves a “legacy of trouble” for the incoming Congress to deal with 
in 1945. The veckless disregard of the Republican majority and their polltax- 
Democrat allies cannot be allowed to lay the seed for a future economic crisis 
that will make previous depressions look easy in retrospect. 

Linked with reconversion was the problem of disposal of surplus U. S. 
property. Here again the Republicans and their poll-tax allies showed a dis- 
regard for the public welfare. The bill as finally passed in the closing weeks 
before the summer recess in 1944 blandly omits responsible control over the 
disposition of an expected $100,000,000,000 worth of the taxpayers’ property. 


International Relations 

No plans for prosperity here in the United States can succeed unless after 
this war a firm foundation is laid for international cooperation and an enduring 
peace. A world-wide depression and a war in which our armed forces have 
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fought on every continent have failed to convince some of our Congressmer 
that the United States must join with the rest of the world to enforce peace 
Both the Senate and the House have passed mild endorsements of internationa! 
cooperation after the war, but the great decisions lie ahead. 

Representatives of the United Nations meeting at Bretton Woods last sum- 
mer worked out plans for international currency stabilization. This program 
must sometime be endorsed by Congress. 

Representatives of the four great powers fighting Fascism, meeting at Dum- 
barton Oaks in Washington, have started to work out a program for an inter- 
national organization to maintain peace. Any such program must eventually 
be approved by Congress. 

The CIO must be alert to any threats against our country’s full and com- 
plete participation and cooperation in such a world organization. These threats 
will probably not come in the form of a direct attack on the principle of inter- 
national cooperation, but in attempts to weaken our participation by reservations 
in the name of national sovereignty and to sow distrust of our allies, which if 
successful will as surely kill our effective cooperation as outright withdrawal. 
American labor together with organized labor in the other countries of the 
United Nations must join with all true peace-loving forces in the world to 
protect all peoples everywhere from the horror of another war. : 


Conclusion 


During the past year, CIO’s voice has been heard increasingly in Congress, 
through numerous appearances of CIO officers and representatives before com- 
mittees and through communications from the rank and file. The legislative 
voice of labor is becoming an organized one. ——— with our allies among 
farmers, consumers, housewives, businessmen and all progressive citizens, we 
will become more and more influential for the public good as time goes on. 

Unity and hard work by the common people on legislative issues are the 
necessary basis for unity and effectiveness in political action. Our record proves 
that it is possible for the people to make gains even over reactionary opposition. 

The officers, representatives and members of the CIO must continue this 
work until progressive social action becomes the order of the day in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


e 
FINANCES 


Since the last convention the Executive Board has regularly been pre- 
sented with detailed reports covering the finances of the organization. Regu- 
lar six-months’ audits of the books of the organization have been made by 
competent accountants appointed by the president and approved by the 
Executive Board, and their reports have been made to, and approved by, the 
Executive Board. A complete detailed report covering finances from October 
1, 1943, to September 30, 1944, was submitted to the Executive Board at its 
meeting just preceding the convention. 

The CIO inveszed an additional $100,000 of its surplus in Treasu-y 
Bonds, increasing its holdings to $250,000. 
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LABOR PARTICIPATION IN THE WPB 


The story is much the same as it was a year ago. With the appointment of 
J. A. Krug as chairman in place of Donald Nelson, a few changes occurred 
in the top structure of the agency. Clinton S. Golden, for the CIO, continued 
in the position of vice-chairman for Manpower Requirements, and Joseph D. 
Keenan for the A. F. of L. in the position of vice-chairman for Labor Production. 

Office of Manpower Requirements has 73 persons on its staff. Office of Labor 
Production staff numbers 172 in Washington and 130 in the field. Many of 
these people are from the labor unions. A 15 per cent cut in personnel was 
scheduled for the middle of November. 

The two labor offices in WPB have made insistent and continual represen- 
tations about policies to be employed in cutback notifications and demobilization 
of controls. These recommendations have not been put into effect. As in the 
Congress, there has not been an acceptance of the idea of democratic group 
planning for the reconversion period, even though the methods, experienced . 
personnel, know-how, and data of all kinds that would be valuable to a planning 
agency are available like no place else in government. 

Full discussion of these points is found in the section of this report dealing 
with Reconversion. 

Two subjects of labor interest during the past year in the War Production 
Board are the development of Labor Advisory Committees and the appointment 
of Labor Assistants in the Industry Divisions. 


Labor Advisory Committees 


Early in 1944, WPB Chairman Nelson promised that labor would be given 
representation in Labor Advisory Policy Committees, to be consulted on an equal 
basis with management. However, six months elapsed before this promise was in- 
corporated into General Administrative Order 2-160. Anti-labor elements in the 
WPB had put up a very strong opposition to the idea. 

Eighteen Labor Advisory Committees have been recreated or established 
for the first time. In addition, it is proposed to establish or revive an additional 
20 committees. A small number of Labor Advisory Committees was established 
because it was deemed preferable that the Labor Advisory Committee cover the 
major industry field, whereas industry advisory committees cover only small 
segments of the industry. 

Labor Advisory Committees fall into two main groups, one concerned with 
helping to increase the production of critical items, the other concerned with 
reconversion problems. The present committees are divided about equally be- 
tween these two groups although emphasis in the future is expected to fall on 
reconversion problems. 

Prior to the last six months there was less interest in Labor Advisory Com- 
mittees. Since then interest has been stimulated and demand for the creation 
of such committees, particularly by labor, has grown. At the beginning, some 
industry divisions were definitely hostile to the idea of labor advisory com- 
mittees. Where committees have been established, however, the industry people 
have found not only that their fears are groundless, but also that the Labor 
Advisory Committees are anxious to cooperate with them in solving mutual 
problems. 

It is very dfficult to appraise the actual effectiveness of these committees 
ui terms of the acceptance of their recommendations to the industry divisions 
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This is so because no thorough system of checkup on recommendations has been 
devised to date. Plans to establish such a system are now under way. 

Recommendations submitted by the Labor Advisory Committee on Domestic 
Mechanical Refrigerators (the industry division originally expressing some 
doubt as to the wisdom of calling this committee) have been adopted in the 
division’s reconversion program. Some recommendations submitted by the Auto- 
motive Labor Advisory Committee were approved by the industry divisions, 
which has stated that it will try to put them into effect. A shortage of steel plate 
became crucial in the steel industry in the early part of the summer. A meeting of 
the Steel Labor Advisory Committee was called to apprise the members 
of the situation and to enlist their help. Since then WPB officials have commented 
that labor’s support made it possible to meet this situation. 

From the experience of the last six months, it has become clear that members 
of Labor Advisory Committees, to fulfill the purpose of such committees, must 
possess certain qualifications and be prepared to perform certain specific 
functions. 

(1) It is important that Labor Advisory Committee members be selected 
in the main, at least, from the local or district union leadership level, and that 
they be personally familiar with the problems to be discussed. 

(2) Committee members must interest themselves beyond the point of mere 
attendance at meetings and comment on specific proposals. They must be pre- 
pared to investigate behind the issues and problems raised at committee meetings, 
to find out what the problem really means at the local level. 

(3) Committee members need to master the intricacies of WPB procedures, 
terminology, and operations, so as to be able to couch their proposals in WPB 
terms. 

(4) They must establish a continuous relationship with the labor assistants 
in their industry divisions, for the purpose of effecting an interchange of infor- 
mation and opinion on common problems. 

(5) They must likewise facilitate a similar interchange of knowledge 
between the Labor Advisory Committee and the industry division on one hand 
and local union officials on the other. The local group gains an immense ad- 
vantage from the fact that their representative on the Labor Advisory Committee 
has access to information which would not otherwise be available. 

Currently, plans are being made to hold a series of meetings of the Labor 
Advisory Committees on reconversion and cutback policies of the WPB. The 
meeting would serve to acquaint the committees with these policies and to 
inform them how WPB proposes to make cutback information available to the 
local plants and union representatives concerned. 

Until now, the Labor Advisory Committees and the Industry Advisory Com- 
mittees have met separately and have submitted separate recommendations to 
the industry divisions concerned. Several Labor Advisory Committees, among 
them the Automotive and Steel committees, have recommended that joint 
labor-management advisory committees meet together and present joint 
recommendations to the industry division. This recommendation has not yet 
been acted on. 


Labor Assistants in the Industry Divisions 

In October 1942, top officials of the WPB proposed the establishment 
of labor assistants to the directors of the industry divisions. Since at this time 
the question of what representation was to be given to labor in the entire struc- 
ture of WPB was unsettled, this proposal had little significance. 
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In September 1943, however, the appointment of labor assistants in the 
industry divisions was provided for in Section 3 of General Administrative 
Order 2-112, setting up the Office of Labor Production, and also in Section 
4 of General Administrative Order 2-113, setting up the Office of Manpower 
Requirements. These orders established certain labor production and manpower 
requirements functions for the industry divisions and provided that each industry 
division director “after consultation with the vice chairman for labor produc- 
tion (or on manpower requirements, the manpower requirements chairman) 
shall designate an official of the division who shall be responsible to him for the 
performance of” these labor production functions. From the phrase “consulta- 
tion with” the labor production or manpower requirementss vice chairman it has 
been understood that persons with the requisite labor and union experience 
would be designated. It has also been understood that the labor assistant shall 
perform both the manpower and labor production functions. In practice, persons 
have been selected from the principal unions having jurisdiction over the prod- 
ucts of the particular industry divisions. 

Approximately a year ago, labor assistants were appointed in three industry 
divisions (steel, paper, printing and publishing) on an experimental basis, 
with considerable success. 

The primary effort in this matter over the past year has been directed toward 
getting labor assistants appointed to the industry divisions. Two major obstacles 
were encountered. First, it was found difficult to get qualified men with the 
right labor experience to come in to take the jobs. Secondly, up until the last 
two months, there was considerable difficulty in persuading the industry divisions 
to accept the idea of appointing labor assistants. At present there 
are 15 labor assistants, and 16 joint representatives assigned to the industry 
divisions. It is planned to appoint labor assistants or joint representatives in 
additional industry divisions. 

Through the appointment of these labor assistants a certain measure of labor 
participation has been achieved. Labor assistants are now performing a combined 
operating and labor representative function. They participate in formulating 
policy or in devising remedies to all critical production situations which have 
manpower implications. They conduct liaison between the WPB and WMC 
on all questions relating to manpower, employment ceilings for instance, insofar 
as particular plants are affected. Through active engagement in the day-to-day 
operations of the WPB they are integrating labor’s viewpoint and policies with 
the operations of the industry divisions. They interpret the divisions’ policies 
and programs to the unions and they interpret the unions’ reactions, problems 
and viewpoint to the divisions. 

An example of the successful integration of a labor assistant into the work 
of the division is the Radio and Radar Division. In this division the labor 
assistant participates fully in divisional operations and has been assigned 
the specific responsibility of reallocating production among various companies 
where an unequal load exists, on the basis of such factors as labor productivity 
and the availability of manpower. 


* 
LABOR IN GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


Participation by labor union people in government agencies has come to 
be more accepted. There is less inclination to argue about or refuse appoint- 
ment of union people than formerly. During the past year the problem has 
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shifted from assent to the question of availability of CIO members to serve 
in as many places as were open for them. 

Even though a great many CIO members have developed their abilities 
and grown in stature, the demands by the various organizations for people 
to staff their own operations has been much greater. The pool of people 
from labor to work in government, therefore, has not increased. The labor 
movement in its own administration also has had manpower problems be- 
cause sO many are in military service. 

Employment and use of CIO members is chiefly in four war agencies: 
War Production Board, War Manpower Commission, War Labor Board 
and Office of Price Administration. 

The section of this report about the War Production Board notes the 
continued effective services of Clinton S. Golden, as vice-chairman of the 
Office of Manpower Requirements. Mr. Golden also is vice-chairman of 
the War Manpower Commission. In these positions, Mr. Golden has been 
at the very center of many discussions, and his effective voice has been an 
important factor in many good decisions. 

Eight CIO persons act as full-time Labor Assistants to the Directors of 
Industry Divisions in the War Production Board, namely: Edward L. Gal- 
lagher, Automobile Workers, Automotive Division; Carl Bersing, Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, Consumer Durable Goods Division; Harold 
Sharpe, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, Radio and Radar Division; 
Philip Clowes, Steelworkers, Steel Division; Kenneth Douty, Textile Work- 
ers, Textile Bureau; Arvid Sheets, Farm Equipment and Metal Workers, 
Farm Machinery Division; Leonard Reece, Steelworkers, Construction Ma- 
chinery Division; William Spicher, Steelworkers, Shipbuilding Equipment 
Division. - 

In the WPB field organization there is a total of 34 CIO labor repre- 
sentatives in 13 regional labor offices. In a number of the regions the CIO 
person is the top labor officer. 

In the War Manpower Commission, Darrell D. Smith on September 1 
was made executive assistant to the Labor-Management Policy Committee in 
Washington. Mr. Smith was active in the early program of the United 
Steelworkers and the Industrial Union Council in Canton, Ohio. Through- 
out the country there are 26 CIO officers who serve on the regional Labor- 
Management Committee of WMC and 397 local union people who serve on 
the area Labor-Management Committees. 

President R. J. Thomas, of the Automobile Workers, and Van A. Bittner, 
of the Steelworkers, have continued throughout the year to serve as regular 
members of the National War Labor Board in Washington. Emil Rieve, 
president of the Textile Workers Union, has continued since our last con- 
vention as alternate member and was joined as an alternate by John Brophy, 
director of Industrial Union Councils, who previously had been a substitute 
member. ; 

The present substitute members in Washington are: D. R. Stewart, Oil 
Workers; Carl J. Shipley and Delmond Garst, Automobile Workers; Neil 
Brant, Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers; John Browlee, Steelworkers. 
Benjamin Sigal is executive assistant to the CIO members of WLB. In the 
field organization of the War Labor Board, 34 CIO officers serve as regular 
regional board members; 26 as alternate regional board members and 30 as 
substitute regional board members In addition, on 12 regional boards and 











five standing panels and commissions, approximately 250 CIO people serve 
as panel members. 

In the Office of Price Administration, Sam Jacobs, of the Automobile 
Workers, serves at the Washington national office as CIO liaison officer. He 
is assisted by Doris Tuller, recently appointed. She formerly did labor press 
digest in the War Production Board. 

Six CIO persons are members of the National OPA Labor Policy Com- 
mittee, namely: Don Montgomery, Automobile Workers (who alternately 
serves as chairman); John Edelman, Textile Workers; Leo Goodman, Re- 
tail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes; Hoyt Haddock, CIO Mari- 
time Committee; Clifford McAvoy, Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; 
John Thornton, Steelworkers. 

Five CIO people are full-time employes of OPA regional offices in the 
field. The District Labor Advisory Committees of OPA throughout the na- 
tion have about 490 CIO people who sit in an advisory capacity on all OPA 
matters, including rent and price control, rationing problems and personnel 
matters. Approximately 2,000 CIO people serve on local rationing boards. 
In addition to these services in OPA there are thousands of plant transpor- 
tation committees, and local union members on these would round up a 
total of many thousands. 

Organized labor has not yet been admitted to policy decisions to the de- 
gree that our interests and our program would warrant. There is still a lag 
in the military establishments and in government circles which results in 
failure to recognize the value of full democratic participation. In some few 
areas, there still remains outright opposition to labor. 


« 
REPORT OF THE VETERANS’ COMMITTEE 


In September ot 1943 a Veterans’ Committee composed of Clinton 
Golden (chairman), James B. Carey and J. Raymond Walsh was appointed. 
The committee has established contact and bui!t up relationships with many 
of the veterans’ organizations, including the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
Disabled American Veterans. It has been the policy of the CIO not to 
encourage a labor veterans’ organization. 

The members of the committee and che officers of the CIO have from 
time to time met with leaders of the armed forces co discuss demobilization 
policies. They have also addressed classes of reorientation officers and groups 
that will be assigned by the Army and Navy to handling the mustering-out 

rocess. 
. We have recommended the establishment of Veterans’ Committees in all 
local unions and affiliated organizations, and that such committees assist in 
helping the discharged servicemen. We have urged and gained labor parti- 
cipation in community activities for discharged servicemen. 

We have also recommended that all unions waive initiation fees for re- 
turning servicemen. Our unions have already exonerated all of their mem- 
bers who have left for the armed forces from the payment of dues while in 
the service. 

The committee cooperated with the Legislative Department in urging 
the passage of a GI ‘Bill of Rights.” The bill as passed was not as compre- 
hensive as the CIO desired. 
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With regard to re-employment of veterans, a great deal of controversy 
has resulted from the interpretation by Selective Service of Section 8 of the 
Selective Service Act. Section 8 came into being because the organized labor 
movement insisted that it be included. It is the section which provides re- 
employment rights to demobilized veterans. The original Selective Service 
Bill presented to Congress contained no re-employment provisions whatso- 
ever. The key language of this section provides that veterans, after passing 
certain legal tests, shall be restored in employment to the position held 
before induction or enlistment, or to a “position of like seniority, status and 


pay.” 

Earlier this year the Selective Service Administration, responsible for 
administering this Act and Section 8 thereof, found it necessary to issue 
an interpretation of the law. The complications created by Selective Service 
in this interpretation are contained in a document known as Local Board 
Memorandum 190-A, which frequently creates the impression that the veter- 
ans are getting something extra. This is not so. Under this interpretation 
veterans will be excluded from rights they should enjoy. Under these rulings 
veterans who did not have jobs before they went to war, or who had “‘tem- 
porary” positions, or who are no longer capable of performing their old 
jobs, or whose employers find it “impossible or unreasonable” to rehire them, 
or who fail to apply for their job within 40 days after discharge, or who do 
not have honorable discharges—all these are completely unprotected. Those 
who remain (approximately one-fifth of all veterans) are protected for one 
year only. The rulings also call for the re-employment of qualified veterans, 
irrespective of whether or not this results in the discharge of war workers 
with a greater seniority. 

The CIO has recommended to its affiliated unions that veterans be 
granted accrued seniority for all the time spent in the service. In this way 
che veteran is entitled co his job on the basis of cumulative seniority, includ- 
ing the period in service; but, on the other hand, is not entitled to take 
another person’s job who has longer seniority. Application of the Selective 
Service ruling would only create a conflict between the veteran of this war 
and veterans of the last war, or between veterans and other workers who 
were deferred not because of their own request but in the interest of the war 
effort. The veteran was away at war in behalf of the country, and the cost of 
his absence should be paid by the country as a whole, not by given individuals 
or groups of individuals. 

The CIO has also entered into an agreement with the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars pursuant to which CIO unions are urged to make arrangements with 
their respective contracting employers that in the case of veterans who are 
initially employed, they will, upon being hired, be entitled to a continuous 
service record equal to the time spent in service since September 1, 1940. 

It was to be expected that the agency of government designated to ad- 
minister the law would invite representatives of employers and labor unions 
to discuss the practical steps to be taken to assure protection for returned 
servicemen. Congress recognized that it could not write detailed and spe- 
cific rules that would cover the thousands of different and ever-changing 
conditions that exist in American industry, but could only enact a law pro- 
viding for general safeguards. It is hoped that rather than waste valuable 
time in a campaign that might result in creating divisions and antagonisms 
between servicemen and civilian war workers and their unions, Selective 
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Service will designate competent administrators with experience in seniority 
problems and other related principles to confer with CIO and other labor 
groups, employer associations, and perhaps veterans’ organizations as ob- 
servers, to formulate the procedure to be followed under the law. 


« 
COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


Since the introduction in Congress by Senator Wagner, Senator Murray and 
Representative Dingell of legislation for improving the Social Security program, 
a Committee on Social Security, of which Van A. Bittner is chairman, has given 
its active support to the demand for hearings. To date the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee have been able to prevent 
the bill from coming to a hearing. 

Today when the country faces the prospect of victory over Germany and 
while we continue to wage war against Japan, improvements in the Social Se- 
curity program take on a new urgency. Passage of this legislation would have 
done much to improve morale during the earlier part of the war and would 
have provided needed safeguards for the families of men in service and workers 
killed or incapacitated in the war production program. A measure is still needed 
for those purposes. 

In the absence of hearings by the standing committees of the House and 
Senate two developments have focused attention on the problem. The first of 
these was the passage of a reconversion bill originating in the House Ways and 
Means Committee as a substitute for the George bill passed by the Senate. The 
House committee held no hearings on the subject and the bill as passed ran 
counter to all popular demand, and provided nothing substantial for war workers 
and ex-servicemen. The action of the House committee, however, together with 
the report of the Senate Finance Committee accompanying the George bill are 
bad omens for the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. They indicate that an enor- 
mous amount of popular education is necessary throughout the country if ade- 
quate Social Security legislation is to be passed during the 79th Congress. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor under the 
chairmanship of Senator Pepper of Florida has been doing an outstanding job 
of investigation of the problems of wartime health and education. In the hear- 
ings of this subcommittee there have been discussions by witnesses of many of 
the problems with which the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill is designed to deal. 
Popular demand for an adequate airing of all aspects of an improved Social Se- 
curity program serves notice on the standing committees in the House and 
Senate that they must bring the bill to an early hearing and give all groups an 
opportunity to present their views. 

There is increasing public awareness that a program of Social Security can- 
not be separated from the demand for JOBS FOR ALL. The debates in the 
Senate and House on emergency unemployment benefits, while they indicated 
abysmal Congressional unawareness of the needs of the people on the issues 
involved and the callous disregard of some senators and representatives about 
these needs, show nevertheless a determination by some members of Congress 
to rally progressive forces throughout the country for an effective fight on this 
program. 

The bill itself is necessary to assure adequate income in those families where 
soldiers and war workers have been unable to find jobs. It would improve the 
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machinery for bringing the man and the job together—where there are jobs, 
It would provide more adequate coverage for former members of the armed 
services than that provided in the GI Bill of Rights passed during the 78th Con- 
gress. The program of Old Age and Survivors Insurance and Unemployment 
Compensation now in operation would be considerably improved. 

To date the greatest controversy about the bill has arisen over the program 
of health insurance. An organized campaign has been conducted by those in 
control of organized medicine. This campaign has recently appeared to boom- 
erang and has left its sponsors looking for a compromise with the supporters 
of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. The American people and especially those 
in the armed forces have been made aware of the potentialities of American 
medicine, if properly organized, to provide adequate medical care. They have 
seen the possibilities in preventive medicine for reducing the incidence of illness 
and substituting the maintenance of good health for hospitalization and excessive 
present costs of treatment. The program of health insurance will provide the 

ple with the means to afford this new type of service. The bill provides 
also benefits for maternity, for shorter periods of illness and for permanent dis- 
ability. States and localities will receive Federal grants for more adequate public 
_ assistance. The bill is based upon a Federal unified system. Many groups are 
engaged in careful detailed discussions of the various provisions of the bill. 
These are all necessary preliminary steps to any public hearing and should be 
fostered by the CIO. 

The Committee on Social Security, in a pamphlet prepared for it by the 
Department of Research and Education under the title “For the Nation’s Se- 
curity,” has provided CIO affiliates with an able and detailed analysis of the 
provisions of the bill. 

One of the chief issues in Great Britain for over a year has been the passage 
of the Beveridge Plan. It now appears that the government is moving forward 
with a plan of its own for Social Security and a separate plan for providing 
improved medical care. The provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill are 
-— or superior to those in these British measures. Our wealthy nation cannot 
afford to lag behind the British in action upon so important a matter. If 
America is to have an expanding economy in the postwar period the Congress 
of the United States must hasten to pass adequate Social Security legislation to 
supplement 2 program for full employment. 


CONGRESS OF WOMEN'S AUXILIARIES 
OF THE CiO 


Our women’s auxiliaries, working together through the Congress ot 
Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO, have continued to give effective suppom to 
the CIO program. Major emphasis has been on political action. All over the 
country these women have helped to break down membership lists by ward 
and precinct, check lists to see how many union members were registered, dis- 
tribute applications for service ballots, hand out hundreds of thousands of 
leaflets, and ring doorbells day after day. 

The auxiliaries have also made a real contribution to the legislative pro- 
gram of CIO. Their participation in the CIO legislative committee in Wash- 
ington ; their testimony before House and Senate committees on such matters 
as price control, taxation, school lunches and EMIC; the delegations which 
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they brought to Washington on the soldier vote and other issues, as well as 
the letters from auxiliary members to the Congressmen, all has aided mater- 
ially in pressing our CIO program. 

In the field of price control the auxiliaries have continued throughout 
the year to assist by serving as pac panel members and price panel assistants. 
OPA has relied on our auxiliary women in many communities to check 
compliance with ceiling price regulations. 

Their contribution has been recognized nationally by appointment of a 
CIO auxiliary woman on the National Consumer Advisory Committee of 
OPA. 

In the last month a national auxiliary campaign for signatures to an 
“Open Letter on Clothes,” addressed to the War Production Board, has re- 
sulted in thousands of women demanding action on the acute shortages of 
durable low-priced clothing. The War Production Board is currently dis- 
cussing with the women what steps can be taken to meet the clothing crisis. 

The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO has won increasing 
recognition as an important national women’s organization. It was repre- 
sented at the White House Conference on Women held in June and has 
representatives on the Women’s Advisory Committees of the Public Rela- 
tions Section of the War Department and the Social Protection Division of 
the Federal Security Agency. President Faye Stephenson has also been ap- 
pointed to the Children’s Bureau, National Commission on Children. The 
friendly working relationships established through these committees with 
other national women’s organizations have enabled our auxiliaries to enlist 
the support of these groups on many phases of the CIO program. 

This record of accomplishment on the part of our auxiliary organization 
underlines the importance of continued and broadened support for aux- 
iliaries by the CIO and its affiliated unions. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


Problems relating to the ever expanding wartime needs for skilled sea-going 
manpower continue to exercise first demand on the CIO Maritime Committee, 
representing seven CIO maritime unions in Washington. 

During the past year progress was made in bringing about a nation-wide 
uniformity of wages and conditions through War Labor Board action resulting 
in stabilization of the industry. Attempts by disruptive elements to wreck the 
Maritime War Emergency Board and to bring chaos into the war bonus struc- 
ture were warded off. The first important social gains for seamen in many 
years, a measure providing disability benefits for seamen disabled in the war 
effort, was secured by legislative action. : 

In May, the committee laid before Congress a comprehensive postwar pro- 
gram for full employment and the full utilization of our ships. The principle 
of ship disposal advocated in our program has been drafted into the pending 
ship sale bill now being ciesdooed by the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. The call for an international maritime conference, first ad- 
vanced in our program, has secured wide ry 8 from industry and government 
officials. The major task ahead is the unification of the shipping industry on 
the basis of the CIO Maritime Committee program. 

A postwar program for the inland waterways is in preparation. Considera- 
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tion is being given to the transition problems of the longshoremen and the 
fishermen. 

Many important legislative problems remain. First, Congressional action on 
a sound program for ship disposal and other problems of postwar maritime 
Operations is necessary. Second, provision must be made for the human side of 
reconversion to peacetime operations. Seamen’s unemployment insurance is still 
pending before Congress after nearly a decade. Concerted effort will be made 


to secure passage of a bill providing a Federal maritime unemployment insurance . 


system within the coming months. 

In addition, a seamen’s bill of rights to provide educational benefits for the 
16- and 17-year-old boys induced to enter the industry, hospitalization and 
benefit payments for the dependents of the 5,700 seamen lost in the war effort, 
and readjustment allowances and other necessary benefits for the 160,000 mer- 
chant seamen who have so courageously and u.selfishly endured the hardships 
of war at sea is being prepared for Congress. 


COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT 
PRACTICES 


The report of your president to the 1943 convention pointed out the 
importance of having the President's Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices reconstituted as a permanent statutory agency and having it financed 
by direct congressional appropriation. 

During the summer the friends of the committee were successful in ob- 
taining an appropriation of $500,000 from Congress to continue its work. 
It was necessary to obtain this appropriation because the committee had de- 
pended previously on the war tunds of the President for operation, and 
these funds would not thereafter have been available. 

On the other hand, we have not thus far been able to-achieve passage of 
legislation making the FEPC ¢ prregrniy The agency exists solely by virtue 
of Executive Orders 8802 and 9346 and will die with the end of the emer- 
gency unless given permanent statutory existence. Moreover, even before 
the end of the war the jurisdiction of the agency, which is confined to war 
industries, government contractors and government agencies, will contract 
as cutbacks take place unless statutory powers are conferred upon it. 

It is essential that laws be passed giving the agency authority to enforce 
its decisions in court, power to direct hiring or reinstatement with back pay, 
power to subpoena witnesses in hearings, and appropriations sufficient to 
maintain adequate field offices. Bills intended to accomplish this purpose 
have been introduced in Congress by Senator Dennis Chavez (N. M.) and 
Congressman Thomas E. Scanlon (Pa.). The Committee on Education and 
Labor in the Senate has reported out the Chavez bill. The Labor Committee 
of the House was scheduled to resume hearings earlier this month. It is im- 
perative that all CIO organizations lend their full support to the enactment 
of these bills into law. 

The committee held a number of important hearings on outstanding 
cases. One of the most significant involved the transit situation in Phila- 
delphia. Here ehe employer had refused to upgrade Negroes to platform 
jobs and the committee had issued directives against the employer and the 
so-called independent union of employes. A strike took place which required 
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the intervention of the Army by order of the President. Meanwhile the 
Transport Workers’ Union of America had been certified, following an 
election held by the Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board, as exclusive bar- 
gaining agency. It used its best efforts from the beginning of the contro- 
versy, in compliance with labor’s no-strike pledge and in conformity with 
CIO policy against race discrimination, to keep operations going in this vital 
war center and to support the policies embodied in the FEPC directives. The 
TWUA is to be congratulated for its vigorous and courageous work in this 
emergency. I am glad to be able to report that the policy of non-discrimina- 
tion is now in effect in the transit system in Philadelphia and chat another 
long wo has thus been taken toward justice for all in the employment 
relationship. 

Other hearings have been held in various industries in different parts ot 
the country involving the street railway system of Los Angeles, a number ot 
West Coast shipbuilding companies, the U. S. Cartridge Company and other 
war manufacturers in St. Louis, and a inaritime union not affliated to CIO. 
In some of these cases compliance has been obtained and in others it is not 
yet satisfactory, so that further measures of enforcement may prove necessary. 
Hearings are scheduled for December involving discrimination by copper 
mining companies in the Southwest against persons of Mexican origin. 
Mediators for the FEPC participated in the settlement of 31 work stoppages 
related to questions of discrimination during the past year and in 62 since 
the establishment of the committee. 

The case load of FEPC has increased greatly during the year. It had 
2,134 cases pending on Oct. 1, 1944. Complaints are being received at the 
rate of 300 a month. About two-thirds of these are dismissed and more 
than one-third are processed to the point of satisfactory adjustment. The 
agency has only 36 field examiners. They work without adequate powers 
to require compliance, being obliged in the last analysis to fall back on the 
general war powers of the President. 

One of the notable developments of the year arose out of a ruling of 
the Controller General late in 1943 that the language of the executive order 
requiring the insertion of a clause against discrimination in government con- 
tracts was not mandatory. This ruling was appealed to the President who 
held to the contrary. The benefit of the decision will undoubtedly be felt 
in the future. 

The United Automobile Workers, CIO, executed an agreement with the 
FEPC during the year calling for cooperation between the union and the 
agency in the investigation of complaints arising from the industry. This 
agreement has proved ve to the agency in its investigations and con- 
stitutes a renewed and additional declaration of policy and principle on the 
part of the union. 

The -Fair Employment Practice Committee now consists of Malcolm 
Ross, chairman; John Brophy, director of CIO Industrial Union Councils; 
Charles L. Horn, president, Federal Cartridge Corporation; Charles H. 
Houston, attorney; Boris Shishkin, economist, American Federation of La- 
bor; Sara E. Southall, supervisor of employment and service, International 
Harvester Corporation; and Milton P. Webster, international vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, American Federation of Labor. 

It is difficult for your president to emphasize sufficiently the importance 
of complete support for the FEPC on the part of all CIO organizations. The 
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discriminatory treatment which is accorded to Negro citizens in this great 
democracy of ours is a stain on our national honor. It is a menace of no 
mean proportions to our national safety, our internal security, and our fia- 
tional institutions. It contains within it the germ of deep social conflict and 
violence. It endangers our relations with other nations to whose peoples 
such discrimination denies the hope and aspiration for equality among all. 
It is a thing with which America can temporize only at the ultimate cost of 
its most precious ideals. There is also serious discrimination in this country 
against Jews and against persons of Latin American origin in the Southwest. 
These issues must be faced fairly and squarely. Organized labor must take 
the lead in this worthwhile fight. 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


Time and again, in the history of the American labor movement, there 
have been attempts to build a labor movement on the basis of workers’ 
equality and solidarity. The most successful attempt has been the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The strength of our movement is based on the 
premise that every union, to be entitled to recognition as the collective bar- 
gaining agency of the workers, must conform to certain minimum standards 
of decency and democracy. Its doors must be open to all workers, regardless 
of race, creed, sex or color, under reasonable standards of initiation fees and 
dues. Our various constitutions and by-laws provide for orderly elections at 
reasonable intervals, and disciplinary procedure that is designed to protect 
our members from arbitrary punishment. These are minimum standards 
which must be our operating and guiding principles. 

In recognition of this fact, the CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Dis- 
crimination was created, with James B. Carey, chairman, and Willard S. 
Townsend, secretary. This committee has strengthened our efforts in the 
struggle to achieve human dignity and freedom. The committee's activities 
can be divided into the following important phases: 


(1) Formation and administration of anti-discrimination committees in 
each CIO Industrial Union Council, state, county and municipal. 
(2) Formation and maintenance of contacts with all governmental agen- 
cies in order to insure full minority participation and integration in 
their programs 
The procedure worked out in 1943 by the National CIO Committee to 
Abolish Racial Discrimination, and the Industrial Union Council Depart- 
ment, was to organize Anti-Discrimination Committees in each Industrial 
Union Council—state, county and municipality. To date, there are eighty- 
five committees organized. There are fourteen State Council Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Committees and seventy-one local committees. As this program de- 
velops, it is providing an additional aid in translating CIO policy to the 
individual worker. It also provides an additional aid in creating a much- 
needed impetus to the development of local and state leadership. For the 
development of sound racial practices in our affiliated unions, the best tech- 
nique 1s to have local and state groups working out the solution of their own 
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roblems within the framework ot the policies established by the National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination. 

- The approved procedure in relation to specific cases of discrimination 
against a worker, is for the state or city committee to first contact the respon- 
sible elected officials ot the union ‘nvolved, and in consultation and agree- 
ment with the officials of the union, proceed to iron out the difficulty, calling 
on the national committee when needed. 

Seen thus, the natural efficient division is evident: national policy-making 
and over-all control of the national committee, detailed administration to the 
city and state committees. 

Close cooperation has been effected with the governmental agencies 
whose programs are of vital interest to all minority groups. The committee 
is accepted by the various governmental departments as the CIO agency to 
work with on minority affairs. 

Largely through the persistent efforts of the CIO, a reversal of the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority decision,- refusing to admit Negro defense 
workers to the Willow Run project outside Detroit, was obtained. The 
results have been very favorable, and contrary to the theories expressed by 
many groups, there has been no violence or unfavorable reactions. The 
director of the committee meets with the policy-making officials of the 
housing agencies regularly. This has resulted in a more favorable considera- 
tion of minority needs in the field of public housing. 

As a result of the committee’s efforts, the Office of Price Administration 
amended its basic policy to include minority and racial groups in the mem- 
bership of the War Price and Rationing Boards. This was followed by an 
agreement, working in cooperation with the AFL, for the appointment of a 
Negro labor consultant attached to the Labor Division of the Office of Price 
Administration. Thereafter, a Negro field representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America was nominated as a member of the Labor Policy 
Committee of the OPA. 

The committee successfully secured the appointment of a minority con- 
sultant in the Labor Division of the War Production Board. His appoint- 
ment satisfies the need for participation by CIO members in the War Produc- 
tion Board. 

In response to our insistent demand that the CIO be adequately repre- 
sented and consulted on policy matters that affect minority groups, in the 
various agencies of government, there has been a greater BL. ae to grant 
such recognition to the committee during the last year. 

The committee’s resources and personnel are constantly drawn upon by 
the various Internationals of the CIO. The various committees have con- 
ducted investigations in cooperation with national and local officers and the 
various agencies and committees of the CIO have taken advantage of the 
committee's resources. 

* 


CiO WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 


The National CIO War Relief Committee, since its establishment in 1941, 
has made an outstanding contribution to our country and our allies in time 
of war. Its activities among our membership, in our communities and abroad 
have helped to develop among the people a better understanding of the need 
for community organization and planning and international coopera‘‘on. Its 
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work with servicemen and veterans has helped to counteract attempts to 
divide soldier trom worker and to find a decent place in the community for 
both. During the past year alone CIO raised more than $35,000,000 for 
allied war reliet, community welfare agencies, war funds and Red Cross. In 
Pittsburgh, for the war fund alone, CIO members gave $705,040; in Detroit, 
$1,316,000; in Chicago, $787,978. 

The committee has brought this vital force and our vital philosophy, 
perhaps for the first time, betore millions of citizens in thousands of Ameri- 
can communities, betore our fighting men. before our fighting allies. Its 
publications, the New Veteran, 48 (for servicemen), Community Services News- 
Letter (for social agencies), War Relief News (for CIO unions, chests and 
Red Cross chapters), its radio programs, exhibits, conferences, pamphlets, 
and other media have told the story of Citizen CIO to the American people 
and to the peoples of the United Nations. 

Three years ago CIO was represented on no more than 90 boards of 
social agencies. Today more than 4,000 men and women of CIO sit on the 
policy-making boards as well as on the administrative and budget committees 
of hundreds of national, state and local social service organizations. We have 
both voice and vote in the National War Fund, American Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, many allied war relief societies, and many all- 
time social service agencies, nationally and locally, which deal with important 
health and welfare problems. Through the establishment of labor participa- 
tion and community service committees and through the promotion of the 
union counselling program by CIO councils and unions, the committee has 
developed not only better relationships between community agencies and 
CIO but has created a better understanding in the community of our prob- 
lems and needs. These problems and needs, while great in wartime, will be 
as great or greater during the immediate period of demobilization and re- 
conversion. 


Servicemen and Veterans 


Looking toward that period—and even now—the committee is engaged, 
in collaboration with civic, veteran and governmental groups, in the develop- 
ment of referral and rehabilitation centers for war veterans and war workers. 
The committee has been working for the extension of veteran aid, supple- 
mentary to the benefits provided for by the G_ 1]. Bill of Rights, including 
artificial limb projects, greater educational facilities, CIO recreation rooms 
in veteran hospitals, and other practical measures. 

The committee has played an equally active part in dealing with the 
servicemen. Blood plasma, labor canteens. USO canteens, cigarette funds, 
furnishing recreation rooms in army camps from pool tables to theatres— 
these are only a small part of the commuttee’s active interest in the service- 
man. 


International Relations 


We have not only been fulfilling our responsibility to our communities 
and our pledges to the men and women in our armed forces, but we have 
been extending aid and comfort to the workers and nations fighting Fascism 
throughout the world. Last year the committee sponsored, jointly with the 
American Federation of Labor, special labor projects overseas in the amount 
of $3,100,000. This year the committee will sponsor projects totaling $3,- 
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650,000. These projects, ranging from financing the underground railroad 
bringing workers from occupied China to free China, to buying milk and 
medicines to rebuild the wasted bodies of famine victims in India, are allo- 
cated as follows: China, $700,000; Great Britain, $350,000; India, $200,000; 
Palestine, $150,000; Russia, $700,000; Belgium, $150,000; Czechoslovakia, 
$200,000; France, $300,000; Italy, $175,000; Luxembourg, $25,000; The 
Netherlands, $200,000; Norway, $200,000; Poland, $300,000. 

Our funds are administered overseas by responsible trade-union trustees 
from the most representative and non-sectarian labor movements of the re- 
spective nations. Because of wartime restrictions, these funds are supervised 
by various governmental agencies, including the President's War Relief 
Control Board and the War Refugees Board. Both agencies have been co- 
operating extremely well with the committee. In the development of this 
program, the committee has established the most cordial relationships with 
responsible representatives of labor movements throughout the world. 

The committee’s annual administrative expense is less than one per cent 
of the total CIO contributions to the National War Fund and American Red 
Cross. Its financial records are audited by public certified accountants and by 
War Department auditors through the American Red Cross. 

The committee operates from national headquarters in New York City, 
through two regional offices in Washington and Chicago and through 22 
area Offices serving the entire nation. Irving Abramson is chairman of the 
committee; John Brophy, treasurer; Ted F. Silvey, secretary, and Leo Perlis, 
national director. Committee members are Harold J. Garno, Saul Mills, John 
Phillips and August Scholle. 

* 


HEALTH AND WELFARE COMMITTEE 


The health and welfare of the people of this country is a matter of vital 
importance to the nation, not only now during the intensified effort being 
put forth by everyone, but in the period following the military victory, 
when all the nation’s human resources will be called upon to produce for 
peace. Existing government and community facilities for solving the serious 
and complicated problems dealing with this phase of our national life have 
been inadequate. The CIO, because of its interest in and knowledge of 
these problems, and because of the activity of many of its international 
unions, is in a position to bring leadership to this field and set an example 
for all other groups. Accordingly, last January, the Executive Board estab- 
lished a national CIO Health and Welfare Committee to develop and pro- 
mote a comprehensive program. 

The work of this committee covers a wide variety of necessary service to 
workers and unions. It coordinates the work of various international unions, 
state councils and local industrial union councils in this field. It has estab- 
lished contact with and works with government agencies as well as private 
organizations and agencies dealing with these matters. 

It has arranged for CIO representation on both government and private 
agencies. This committee has worked closely with the CIO War Relief 
Committee in this field, and has worked with the CIO Social Security Com- 
mittee and CIO Legislative Department on the promotion of legislation 
designed to improve the safety, health and welfare of the people of the 
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The committee is compiling information on the work being carried on 
in this field by the international unions and is securing information covering 
federal, state and municipal legislation so that CIO members can be in- 
formed as to their rights, privileges and obligations under present legisla- 
tion. The committee is also prepared to assist international unions on con- 
tract provisions covering health, safety and welfare. 

James B. Carey is chairman of the committee; George F. Addes, secre- 
tary, and the other members are David J. McDonald, Joseph Selly and Lewis 
Merrill. 
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COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


As was the case in 1942 and 1943, the CIO Subcommittee on Housing, to 
which the full Committee on Housing delegated its powers in January, 1942, 
has watched the interests of the CIO in the housing field under the super- 
vision of Vice-President R. J. Thomas, chairman of the full committee. The 
subcommittee has held regular bi-weekly or tri-weekly meetings, followed 
by joint meetings with representatives of the Housing Committee of the 
American Federation of Labor, and thereafter by meetings with the adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency and the commissioner of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 

This systematic procedure has made it possible for the subcommittee to 
follow developments in Congress and in the housing agencies in detail and 
to press constantly for its point of view. In the course of this work it has 
become clear that the problem is a deep-seated one which turns around the 
election of progressive Congressmen and the choice of vigorous government 
officials. 

The battle for decent shelter for war workers engaged in producing the 
tools and weapons of victory in industrial centers all over the country has 
been an uphill fight against niggardly policies of a reactionary bloc in Con- 
gress, which has refused to grant adequate appropriations, against the timid- 
ity of the National Housing Agency and against serious shortages of build- 
ing materials. 

Appropriation requests submitted by the NHA to Congress for public 
war housing funds have invariably been drastically reduced by congressional 
committees. Repeated renewal of such requests by the NHA has been in- 
sisted upon. Such procedure has made for totally unjustifiable delays in 
getting the wherewithal for the letting of contracts and has definitely inter- 
fered with war production. 

The NHA itself is not without blame for these results, for after each 
instance where its requests were cut, it returned on the next occasion with 
lower estimates, apparently on the theory that if it reduced its figures far 
enough it might eventually get what it asked for. 

There has also been a complete lack of the sort of courageous leadership 
on the part of the NHA which might have helped greatly in a difficult legis- 
lative situation. There has been a similar failure to take a firm stand in the 
application of controls over rents and selling prices in privately financed 
housing, over the requirement of “security deposits,” and so forth. 

If the general political and legislative atmosphere in regard to housing is 
to be improved, it is important to perfect our political and educational 


machinery. 
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The postwar housing program of the CIO, which was in the process of 
preparation at the time of last year’s convention, was submitted to the Exec- 
utive Board of the CIO and was published early in the year under the title 
“Good Shelter for Everyone.” This report laid down certain fundamental 
principles and outlined certain basic policies to be followed for the duration 
of the war and in the transition and postwar periods. It blazed new trails in 
housing in many respects, was well received, and widely distributed. It re- 
mains a valid program for the period which lies ahead. 

It would serve no purpose to recapitulate the details of this program, 
which is available to all union officers and members. It is desirable to em- 
phasize certain major points at this time, however, as follows: 

1. We insist that the problem of housing for war workers has not 
been solved and must not be evaded. It is of tremendous human impor- 
tance and is also directly related to production efficiency. Substantial 
appropriations under the Lanham Act are still in order until such time as 
other legislation is provided to give war workers decent housing. If 
agp we built housing is relied on to any extent to fill the gap, it must 

e offered as rental housing under firm rent controls and related regula- 
tions, so that it really becomes available to war workers at rents within 
their reach. 

2. There should be an immediate resumption of the low-rent slum 
clearance program. The policy of making slum clearance projects avail- 
able to war workers in middle income levels should be continued while 
the need exists. An extensive program of slum clearance should get under 
way as soon as materials are available (and for the most part materials 
are now available), in order to get on with the housing job and in order 
to help with the employment situation which will develop during recon- 
version. 

3. Legislation should be introduced and enacted promptly amending 
the United States Housing Act in such a manner as to broaden the opera- 
tions of the public housing authorities, national and local, extending 
them into the field of planning and land acquisition for purposes of 
fundamental urban reconstruction. Our great cities should be broadly 
decentralized, spreading the populations out in planned communities into 
the country, and bringing open country, in the form of parks, play- 
grounds and airports, into the center of the city. Bills introduced early 
in the year on “urban redevelopment” are not satisfactory. 

4. The government should take positive action in the field of housing 
cooperatives. The Mutual Home Ownership Plan should be pushed by 
the Federal Public Housing Authority. Provisions should be made under 
the National Housing Act for mortgage guarantees covering the entire 
value of the property in the case of sound, properly organized, demo- 
cratic cooperative associations. 

5. The scope of the public rental housing program should be ex- 
panded to provide for such housing for middle income workers without 
subsidies. In the low-rent slum clearance field, substitutes should be pro- 
vided as previously. The cooperative housing program and the middle 
income rental housing program are needed to close the gap which has 
existed for years between subsidized public housing i private con- 


struction. 
6. There must be basic amendments to the National Housing Act 
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which will convert the private speculative building industry into a public 
service housing industry, the operations of which will be eo into 
local and national public plans and programs and into modern concepts 
of community layout and building construction..- 

7. Throughout the entire future of housing in America there must be 
a greater and greater emphasis on planning and on building planned 
communities as distinguished from the mere construction of individual 
houses. 


Measures which might lead to an unplanned and uncontrolled housing 
boom would constitute the most unrealistic and impractical program the 
country could possibly follow. Such a boom would inevitably be followed 
by a disastrous crash in which millions of people would lose the savings of 
a lifetime in lots and buildings whose value was inflated. It would mean a 
devastation of the open countryside around our large cities and the develop- 
ment of new traffic bottlenecks and new blighted areas and slums. 

The only truly practical program in an industrial era is a program built 
around long range, large scale planning and sound basic ideas of neighbor- 
hood and community organization. The CIO proposes to fight for this kind 
of program during the years ahead in both the political and administrative 
fields. 

e 


CIO COMMITTEE ON LATIN AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


The CIO Committee on Latin American Affairs, working in close co- 
operation with the trade unions of Latin America, has continued to be active 
in many fields of inter-American relations. 

The committee has offered its assistance to the Latin American labor 
movement on a number of their immediate problems involving our own gov- 
ernment. For example, the committee, at the request of the delegation from 
the General Confederation of Workers in Porto Rico, which attended the 
last CIO convention, has been instrumental in 4 nin a number of meas- 
ures pending in Congress and before agencies of government for relief and 
reconstruction on the island and for the extension of social security and other 
social legislation to its people. In addition, the committee made representa- 
tions to the chairman of the House Committee on Insular Affairs and the 
Secretary of the Interior in support of Governor Tugwell, against whom re- 
actionary forces have conducted a bitter attack in an effort to secure his 
removal. 

The committee has met with Secretary of State Hull and representa- 
tives of the coordinator’s office and the Office of Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration to urge the strict enforcement of labor standards contained in 
contracts let by the United States in Latin American countries. It has held 
conferences with officials of the Mexican government, representatives of 
American railroads and officials of the War Manpower Commission to discuss 
measures for safeguarding the civil and economic rights of Mexican nationals 
now employed in the United States, particularly on the railroads. The com- 
mittee has had correspondence with labor organizations of a number of the 
Latin American countries, notably Mexico, Cuba and Argentina, and has 
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been able to secure intormation which they desired and to ve helpful in the 
handling ot a number otf special problems on which they sought assistance. 
Our services in this connection have been received with expressions of sin- 
cere appreciation by the representatives of these labor movements. 

During the course of the year, the committee received grateful acknow- 
ledgment ot the gitt ot $2,500 which the CIO Allied War Reliet Committee 
made available to the tamilies ot victims ot the Catavi massacre in Bolivia. 
The distribution of these tunds had been delayed because of the opposition 
ot the Penaranda government. However, after Penaranda’s ouster, the 
Bolivian Junta made it possible tor our representative to make distribution 
ot the funds, which were accepted as tangible evidence of CIO’s sympathy 
and fraternal] support. 

The committee has taken an active interest in the struggle of the people 
of South America against native and foreign fascism. When the Bolivian 
Junta which overthrew Penaranda had demonstrated its pro-democratic and 
anti-tascist character, the committee communicated with Secretary Hull urg- 
ing the recognition of the Junta as the legitimate government of Bolivia. 
Such recognition was subsequently extended by our State Department. 

The committee has been particularly concerned with the suppression of 
the democratic rights ot the Argentine people and the emergence of fascism 
in that country. It has given tull public support to the policy of Secretary 
Hull in withhoding recognition trom the present Argentine regime. In ad- 
dition, it urges that our government not only continue to exert pressure 
against that regime, but also render positive aid and assistance to the labor 
and democratic torces of the. Argentine people in their struggle tor a tree and 
democratic Argentina. 

The committee accepted the invitation extended by President Lombardo 
Toledano of the CTAL to send a fraternal delegate to the conference con- 
vened by the CTAL in Montevideo in February, 1944, to discuss and take ac- 
tion against the threat to democratic rights and liberties as evidenced by 
developments then taking place in Argentina and Bolivia. Martin Kyne of 
the committee was designated as its representative. 

This conference rare the occasion for making personal contact with 
the outstanding leaders of the South American labor movement and for a 
discussion of our common problems. In addition, the chairman and members 
of the committee had frequent occasion during the year to meet with repre- 
sentatives of the Latin American trade unions and the CTAL who were on 
official visits in this country. All of these representatives evidenced great in- 
terest in the work of the committee and in the development of cordial rela- 
tions with the CIO. 

The committee has issued a number ot press releases on its current activi- 
ties, many of which have been widely publicized in Latin America. It has also 
published and distributed a pamphlet dealing with hemispheric relations and 
embodying the remarks on Latin America of the speakers at the last CIO 
convention. 

The committee has under consideration plans tor extending its activities 
in the field of research and by the publication of pamphlets and a newsletter 
for distribution both in this country and in Latin America. A sub-committee 
has prepared a detailed program for postwar economic collaboration within 
the hemisphere. This report will be presented to the convention. 

The committee believes that its contribution in the field of hemispheric 
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cooperation and collaboration would be greatly facilitated if the CIO were 
accorded representation on the various agencies of the Federal government 
concerned with Latin American affairs. It has presented requests for such 
representation, both to the State Department and to other agencies concerned, 
and will continue to press this request during the coming year. 

The committee believes that the establishment of close working relations 
between the labor movements of the Americas will be productive of impor- 
tant benefits both to ourselves and to our Latin American friends. A demo- 
cratic Latin America devoted to the full deveopment of its rich resources for 
the benefit of its own people will make an important contribution to the 
attainment of our goal of full production and full employment here in the 
United States. The committee will continue to exert its best efforts to assist 
labor and progressive forces of Latin America in the development of pro- 
grams designed to achieve these objectives. 

President Clark from the United Packinghouse Workers has been added 
as a member of the committee in place of Samuel Sponsella. 


6 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 


The need for an international labor conference of representatives of labor 
organizations of the United Nations—pressing as it has been in the past— 
is of vital importance today. The issues for which this war is being fought are 
being affected by fateful decisions which are being made today. It is necessary 
that labor establish for itself a unified position if it is to have an effective voice 
in the shaping of the destiny of this world. 

The unshakeable unity of the United Nations during the war has been based, 
to a large degree, upon the fighting strength furnished by labor within the 
various nations. The great war leaders of the United Nations could map their 
political and military strategy for coalition warfare because of the united support 
they enjoyed among their own people. In the free lands, labor assumed its 
rightful role of leadership in forging national unity behind the cause of the 
United Nations. In the Nazi occupied countries, it has been the trade unions 
that have been the foundation of the resistance movements. 

Similar and equally effective participation of labor in the building of the 
new world must be based upon international labor collaboration. 

Within the Central and South American countries, wherever trade unions 
have been permitted to function, those organizations have been in the forefront 
in sponsoring cooperation with the United States and the other United Nations 
in the struggle against Nazism. In Argentina, where the Fascists are seeking 
to establish a base to carry on after the defeat of Nazi Germany, we have seen 
that the first object of their attack has been the trade union movement. Our 
Good Neighbor Policy, to flourish, must encourage the industrialization of these 
Latin-American nations. But this objective, to be consistent with the aspirations 
of the peoples of those countries, should be directed toward an improved stand- 
ard of living and the enrichment of their lives. This can be assured only through 
the strengthening and expansion of the trade union movement of those nations. 
To this end the cooperation and collaboration between the labor organizations of 
those countries and their Confederation, the C. T. A. L., with the CIO is of the 
utmost importance. 

During the past year representatives of the CIO have been afforded the 
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opportunity to visit England, France and Italy. In the course of their trips 
they have seen at first hand the role labor has played in those countries in the 
struggle against Nazism. Our representatives have been deeply impressed 
with the desire of the workers of those nations to establish a firm basis for 
international labor unity. We must also recognize with humility that we have 
many things to learn from those who have suffered so grievously and yet 
fought so heroically under the very heel of their Nazi oppressors. 

Representatives of the governments and of various other groups have already 
had international conferences for discussion of many matters. At the Bretton 
Woods conference, held in this country, machinery was established to assist the 
nations of the world to rebuild and rehabilitate devastated areas and to 
afford the opportunity for industrialization to economically undeveloped nations. 
At Dumbarton Oaks the initial structure was built for a future international 
security organization to prevent wars and to assure a durable peace. What group 
has a more rightful aspiration to participate in such international conferences 
than labor. 

Today, while countries are being swiftly liberated from the Nazi yoke, it 
is important that the people of those nations have a full opportunity afforded 
to them to choose their own governments and to establish the freedoms for 
which they yearn. The temptation of some industrialists to impose their controls 
through the continuance of international cartels for renewed exploitation must 
not be permitted to mature. 

With the military defeat of Nazi Germany there arises the all-important 
question of how to guarantee to the people of the world that every phase of 
Nazism shall be wiped off the face of the earth. The full and stern punish- 
ment of war criminals must be assured. It must be made clear to the German 
people that they shall atone for the crimes and horrors which they have visited 
upon this earth. The experiences of the last war, wherein German industrialists 
and Junkers were granted amnesty through their business and social contacts 
in victorious nations to renew their drive for the world conquest under Nazism, 
must not be repeated. 

These are but a few of the problems to which labor must give attention 
and for which effective action can be prescribed only through international 
labor collaboration. 

For these reasons, when the British Trade Union Congress on November 
2 of last year issued a call inviting the representatives of organized labor in 
all countries to attend an international labor conference, the CIO readily accepted. 
Such invitation was consistent with the policy that has been prescribed by our 
previous conventions. We have fully endorsed the program that international 
labor unity must embrace the labor organizations of all United Nations. 

Unfortunately the conference that was to be held on June 6 was necessarily 
called off. A new call has recently been issued for the conference to be held in 
January of next year. A preliminary meeting of representatives of the British, 
Soviet Union and American labor organizations to assist in the preparation of 
an agenda for the full conference has been set for December for which 
representatives of the CIO have been named by your President. Ne) he 

This conference must establish a firm basis for international labor unity. We 
have suggested for the agenda of the conference, the consideration of the estab- 
lishment of an international trade union movement with participation on the 

art of the labor organizations in all of the United Nations and, after victory, 
rom all other nations desiring to so participate. The United Nations have 
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demonstrated that through unity during the war nothing can stop our ultimate 
military victory. Such unity, based upon international labor cooperation, will 
bring the true and durable peace for which the common man yey cory the 
world now yearns. On this foundation the people will establish the kind of a 
world in which the blessings of Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Worship, 
Freedom from Want and Freedom from Fear shall accrue to all. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The ClO Political Action Committee, first set up in July, 1943, and 
formally ratified at the Sixth CIO Convention in Philadelphia, was designed 
to do two main jobs—to educate and unite the people of America and to 
present to them the tremendous issues at stake in the 1944 election. 

The committee was in one sense an outgrowth of the setbacks that labor 
and the progressive cause received in the 1942 Congressional election. Due 
to an extremely low vote—the total was only 28,000,000 of some 80,000,000 
of voting age—a number of reactionary enemies of both labor and of the 
program of the Commander-in-Chief came to power. 

The sabotage of President Roosevelt’s program, the repeated attacks on 
labor’s rights, and the favoring of wealth and of big corporations at the ex- 
pense of the people’s living standards that went on after the 1942 elections 
were a warning of worse that could easily happen if the Administration 
were captured by reaction and isolationism in 1914. 

As stated at the time of its founding, the objective of the CIO-PAC was 
to mobilize ‘the full force of the CIO for political action both in the local 
and state-wide elections in the fall of 1943 and for the crucial national 
campaign of 1944.” 

In addition, PAC was designed to secure united labor action with the 
AFL and the Brotherhoods, and ‘‘to involve in such united labor action the 
broadest possible consumer, farmer and progressive groups and organiza- 
tions.” 

The structure of the PAC was based on the local unions, whose task it 
was to supply leadership in the communities not only for members of CIO 
but also for labor’s allies among housewives, business and professional peo- , 
ple and farmers. National leadership came from the committee of CIO lead- 
ers, Sidney Hillman, R. J. Thomas, Van A. Bittner, Sherman H. Dalrymple, 
Albert J. Fitzgerald and David J. McDonald. 

PAC became the immediate target of the most violent reactionary attack, 
spearheaded by the Republicans and trumpeted by the Hearst, McCormick, 
Patterson, Gannett and Scripps-Howard newspapers. Despite repeated 
declarations to the contrary, PAC was accused of attempting to form a third 
party. It was accused of plotting to seize the Democratic Party. It was ac- 
cused of being a tail to the Democratic Party. It was charged with being out 
to purge a wide list of both Republican and Democratic politicians. It was, 
of course, accused of being a “Communist front.” 

The fact that these accusations were self-contradictory did not embarrass 
the reactionary forces that made them. Logic and common sense were no 
bars to the vilifications poured on the PAC and its leadership. Even the 
Hitler tactics of anti-Semitism and of alien-baiting were employed against 
it and against its chairman. 
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Basically, these attacks were directed not only at CIO but at all labor, in 
which the very right. of working people to take concerted political action 
was challenged and the attempt made to make it seem somehow without 
the law. Basically, also, the attack was directed at the progressive adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt, whom the reactionaries sought to defeat with 
every weapon at their command. 

Repeated investigations by the FBI, the Attorney General and the Senate 
and House Campaign Investigating Committees gave PAC a clean bill of 
health. Repeated attempts at smearing by a sub-committee of lame duck 
Congressmen appointed by Martin Dies, himself an extinct political volcano, 
also failed either to halt the PAC or to drive the people away from it. 

CIO-PAC met a definite need of the American people, not only those 
of organized labor but of all walks of life, for organized, energetic and 
planned participation in the democratic process. It brought a unity to the 
prostcssive cause and a degree of mobilization that has seldom been known 

efore in our history. 

A dangerous trend toward political apathy was reversed. The registra- 
tion drives of the CIO-PAC, worked out in concert with other progressive 
forces, brought new high levels of active participation in the duties of 
American citizenship. Constant study and discussion of the issues brought 
a new growth of political consciousness to the election campaign that was 
disconcerting, to put it mildly, to the reactionaries grouped around the Re- 
publican Party’s candidate. 

Men who had hoped to float into office on public apathy or on a wave of 
artificially-inspired resentment were forced into open exposure of their 
policies and attitudes toward questions of vital national importance. The 
mobilization and political development of scores of millions of men and 
women achieved during the campaign was directly attributable, in large 
part, to the initiative and hard work of PAC. 

PAC’s energies were not only directed at the election. PAC served also 
to bring current issues to light and to develop new understanding of older 
issues as it went along. Thus PAC was active in exposing the conspiracy of 
reactionary Republicans and polltax Democrats to rob our service men and 
women of the rights they fight for—the right to vote. It served to bring 
new light and new understanding on the age-old deprivations of rights prac- 
ticed against Negroes and other minority citizens, through the poll tax and 
other repressive devices. 

It served especially in the campaigns to secure a large registration and a 
large turnout of voters on election day. Here PAC’s energy and initiative 
had frequently to overcome not only the apathy of many potential voters 
but also the open hostility of many local politicians. Attempts were made 
by some political machines to hold the registration and consequently the 
voting down to low figures which they hoped would aid in winning control 
for reaction. 

CIO-PAC provided the large part of the leadership that met these chal- 
lenges and overcame them. The act of Governor Dewey in calling a special 
session of the New York legislature to extend voting hours was a direct 
tribute to PAC, which took the initiative in making the original demand for 
such action. , 

Despite the charges of PAC’s and labor’s enemies, the campaign was con- 
ducted by PAC on a non-partisan level throughout. Candidates of both ma- 
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jor parties were supported, depending solely on their stand on issues. Na- 
tional unity of workers of all origins and beliefs was achieved, together with 
men and women from all other walks and occupations, around the real issues 
of 1944. 

The utmost effort was made by reactionary politicians and the press to 
blow up PAC as the one “issue” in the campaign. In spite of this exceeding- 
ly well-financed and ably-directed drive to take the people’s minds off the 
real issues, the people were not diverted. Speedy and complete victory in 
the war, a lasting peace with full employment and security for all were the 
topmost issues in the campaign. 

By this service, PAC was instrumental in creating a unity on issues with 
far-seeing elements in the professions, the arts and sciences and in business 
and industry. Through ponicipenan in the National Citizens Political Ac- 
tion Committee, CIO-PAC leaders achieved a contact that is bound to be in- 
creasingly fruitful for progressive action as time goes on. Leaders and the 
rank and file in the artistic and professional world gave freely of their time, 
their talents and their funds to the common cause. ' 

Opponents of labor political action sought for an explanation of its suc- 
cess and its popular esteem in every place but the right one. They talked 
loudly of “coercion” of union members, but were unable to prove a single 
case—though not for lack of trying. They spoke of huge PAC “‘slush funds” 
only to find that PAC’s voluntary contributions were modest indeed, espe- 
cially when compared to the donations of the rich and of large corporations 
to their candidates. The more reckless of them made dark hints of ‘‘foreign 
gold” in the ancient tradition of labor-baiting, but were not able to raise 
the suspicion they desired. The smear of ‘foreign ideology” was thoroughly 
exploited, especially by the Scripps-Howard-Hearst-McCormick-Patterson 
press axis, but also without success. 

The real reason for the popes support of PAC eluded them. Indeed, 
they were unwilling and incapable of understanding it. The plain fact that 
the common people move unitedly and decisively when aroused to danger 
was something they could not recognize. 

Through the creation and growth of CIO-PAC, the people of America 
have gained valuable experience as well as the more tangible results of the 
1944 campaign. The lesson of the need for united, non-partisan and organ- 
ized political activity by all the people has driven home. 

The fact that wages, working and living conditions, security and human 
welfare are political questions is now thoroughly established. The experi- 
ences of the 78th Congress, where a reactionary conspiracy from both parties 
made consistent attacks on the war effort and on the people’s welfare were 
further proof of the need for broad political action on all public questions. 

It is now realized that the future security of the nation is a political 
question, to be decided by political means. The common people do not pro- 
pose to leave this all-important issue in the hands of individuals who care 
less for their country than for partisan advantage, as happened after World 
War I. They do not propose to let World War II be followed by World 
War III, and they intend to take action, political action, to see that this does 
not happen. They demand that world peace and security, with prosperity 
for all, as outlined by Franklin D. Roosevelt and the leaders of dhe United 
Nations at Quebec, Moscow and Teheran and other conferences, be pre- 
served from a new period of isolationism and imperialism. 

The people have built an instrument for securing their will to peace and 
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security in CIO-PAC. Its strength and success in building unity of all the 
people is a tribute to their good sense and patriotic devotion to democracy. 

CIO members and leaders, the rank and file of the men and the women 
of CIO and its Auxiliaries, are to be profoundly congratulated on the job 
they have done. The devoted work of the chairman of CIO-PAC, Sidney 
Hillman, a great American citizen, and of all his staff, will be gratefully 
remembered. The long and exhausting hours they put in, together with the 
work of CIO men and women in the field, and their allies from other groups, 
have made this historic development possible. 

The salutary cooperation which has been developed in the political cam- 
paign between the CIO, for the forward-looking and progressive leaders of 
the AFL and the Railway Labor Unions, and particularly with the rank and 
file of these organizations, augurs well for future united action in support of 
the fundamental issues which will confront our nation. This real unity was 
the essential corner stone of the successful effort on the part of organized 
labor to weld a national unity behind our Commander-in-Chief, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

The political problems of the American people are not solved in one 
election campaign. World peace, full employment and security for all are 
still to be achieved. The goals we are striving for through political action 
of the people are still to be reached. 

The future of united political action is in the hands of the men and 
women who made it possible. Our decisions at this convention must be 
based on their needs and their desires. 

A historic contribution has been made in the course of this political cam- 
paign in the experience obtained by labor and the cooperation developed 

etween labor and other groups must not be lost but should be utilized as a 
guide post for our future action. The impact upon our economic life through 
the organization of the unorganized by the CIO through powerful industrial 
unions has been of the utmost importance. A contribution of equal signifi- 
cance and of far-reaching effect has been the political awakening of the CIO 
and its membership during this election campaign. 

The study of the future of labor political action merits your earnest 
attention at this convention. 


* 
CONCLUSION 


It would obviously be impossible to make a report encompassing so many 
achievements on the part of the Congress of Industrial Organizations if the 
president of this organization had not received complete cooperation of his 
associates—in the several departments and from field representatives, re- 
gional directors and office workers. To all of them I express my deep 


appreciation. Respectfully submitted, 


’ President. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The report of the President will be referred <o 
the Committee on Officers’ Report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS (Resumed) 


Committee Chairman Allan S. Haywood submitted a further report of 
the Credentials Committee as follows: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventh Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the Credentials of 49 additional delegates representing 
1 National Union; 1 State Industrial Union Council; 16 City and County In- 
dustrial Union Councils and 28 Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these 
delegates be seated with the following votes: 





INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
' No. Delegates 
American Communications Association........... 4 Joseph P. Selly 


Josephine Timms 
Dominick Panza 
Harry Morgan 









































Rhode Island State 1 Albert G. Clifton 
Stamford, Connecticut 1 David Abrams 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 1 Howard B. Minier 
Elkhart, Indiana . 1 Anthony Fortino 
St. Joseph County, Indiana 1 Walter Frisbie 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1 Charles W. Hobbie 
Ottumwa, Iowa 1 Nick Zonarich 
Webster County, Iowa 1 George Delaplane 
Western Maryland, Cumberland, Md. .................. 1 Harry E. Castle i 
Berrien County, Michigan 1 Alex Barbour 
Washtenaw County, Michigan ...0........:cccccccscccsu B Frank Seymour 
Hudson County, New Jersey 1 Katherine Ellickson 
Portsmouth, Ohio 1 George Martin 
Lower Bucks County, Pennsylvania 5 Thomas Burns 
Steel City, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 1 A, J. Federoff 
Knoxville, Tennessee 1 Charles W. Wilson 
Sheboygan County, Wisconsin ..00..0..ccccccccececesen 1 Elmer Hesse 
No. Delegates 
No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
182 Ice Cream Workers, New York City........ 1 Stanley Righton 


425 United Bakery Workers, Bethlehem, Pa. 1 Joseph Hunter 


942 United Distillery Workers, Logansport, 
Pa. 


1115 United Junk Workers, Ottumwa, Iowa... 
1122 United Musicians, Lockport, N. V............... 
1186 United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La...... 
1170 Local Industrial Union, Wichita, Kans. 
1192 LIU, Kansas City, Kars, © .cccccccccsosoncsseueon 
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Philip Curran 
Sidney Katz 
Charles Rosen 
W. H. Crawford 
Edw. T. Shedlock 
Wm. J. Hart 
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No. Local Industrial Union Allotted 

1197 United Mill and Lumber Workers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 1 

1207 United Building Service Workers, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 1 

1265 United Building Trades, East Chicago, 
Ind. 1 

1278 United Distillery Workers, Broadford, 
Pa. Es 1 

1279 United Scrap, Salvage and Waste Mate- 
rial Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa. .................... z 

1281 United Cement Workers, Essexville, 
‘ Mich. 1 

1306 Wm. Burns Intl. Detective Agency Em- 
pioyes; Lockport. (IU. : nce 1 

1311 United Abrasive Workers, Phoenixville, 
Pa. 1 
1318 LIU, Wichita, Kans. 1 

1323 United Scientific Workers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1 

1337 United Cafeteria and Restaurant Work- 
ers Wilmington, Del. 2. 1 

1355 Local Industrial Union, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 1 

1363 United Paper Workers, East Walpole, 
Mass. 1 

1374 United Railroad Workers, Great New- 
ark & Jersey 1 

1380 United Licorice and Chemical Workers, 
Baltimore, Md. 1 
1383 Roofing LIU, Norwood, Mass 1 

1389 United Silverware Workers, Attleboro, 
Mass. 1 

1395 United Railroad Workers, Columbus, 
Ohio 1 

1396 United Fiber Products Workers, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1 
1 


1405 Bus Drivers, New Castle, Ind.........:cccccco 


Respectfully submitted: 


Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
Samuel Hogan, N. Jacobson, H. C. Ledyard, J. M. Fox, L. A. Berne, 
Walter Smethurst, E. B. Pugh, Ross Blood, Harry Sayre, Ed Roach. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Haywood the report of the Creden- 


tials Committee was adopted. 


Copies of the report of President Murray were distributed to the del- 


egates. 
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No. Delegates 


In Attendance 
Joseph Goney 
Eugene Maurice 
Cyrus Bacon 
John Cunniff 
Elmer Cope 
Severino Pollo 
Albert Haywood 


George Craig 
Meyer Adelman 


Anthony Lynch 
Robert | Parker 
Ferd A. Bindel 
Edw. T. Cheyfitz 
Geo. A. Griffith 


Frank Bender 
Sidney Katz 


Frank Burke 
James Mason 


John Doherty 
Peter Markunas 














MESSAGE FROM FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is in receipt of the following message: 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


Washington 
November 13, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

Please extend my hearty greetings to the officers and delegates attending 
your annual convention and my best wishes for a successful and constructive 
meeting. I am sorry but official duties, which, as you know are heavy these 
days, will prevent me from leaving Washington to attend your convention 
and from accepting your cordial invitation to address it. 

As I write this message our brave fighting men are giving their all on 
land, on sea and in the air throughout the world so that when our enemies 
have been crushed the victors can return to a land of peace and well-being. 
They want the assurance that their sacrifices will not be in vain. They want 
an era of peace and good will for all peoples for all time. 

And we propose to give them these things for to do any less would be 
to break faith with those who have been fighting our fight and that of all 
liberty loving peoples so valiantly at such great cost in suffering, in wounds 
and in life itself. To do this means that we here at home must permit no 
letdown in our support of those who are proving once more that united free 
men in a vigorous democracy can always prevail over dictator ridden peoples. 

We are united in this nation, united in a common cause against a common 
foe. That unity of purpose has brought us victory after victory. It will 
continue to do so until the war is won on all fronts. After that it will help 
us to win a peace that will endure for the lasting benefit of mankind. 

American men and women on assembly lines, at machines, in mines, at 
counters, in office work, on farms and those directing production have, almost 
without exception, done everything humanly possible to help our brave 
fighters carry on against ruthless enemies. They have supplied them with 
matchless guns, tanks, planes and ships in record quantities and with un- ° 
stinted ammunition and ample supplies. It has been a job of which workers, 
management and farmers may well feel proud. 

That job is not yet done, however. We must, and I know we will, keep 
turning out the weapons and materials needed by our fighters so that the war 
may be shortened, lives saved and our boys returned at the earliest possible 
moment to their homes and loved ones. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Honorable Philip Murray, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: A suitable answer will be made to the message 
of the President and directed to him some time before the end of the present 
week, giving every assurance to both he and our nation that this mighty labor 
movement will continue, and continue to do this job until it is done and victory 
is ours. 

There has got to be a lull in the proceedings, you know. It was origi- 
nally anticipated that Mrs. Roosevelt might be here about 3:20. It appears 
that she is going to be about twenty minutes late. She is evidently address- 
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ing a meeting somewhere else in the city of Chicago at the present moment. 
I don’t have a thing for you to do at the moment; if I did I would be having 
you do it, I suppose. So you can be at ease for the next 15 or 20 minutes 
and we will get you back into session before Mrs. Roosevelt reaches here. 

The convention was at ease for a short while. 

Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt was escorted to the rostrum by the committee 
that had been assigned for that purpose and an enthusiastic demonstration 
was staged by the delegates to the convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have the rare privilege and great honor of 
presenting to this Seventh Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations a gracious lady, one of God’s noble women, Mrs. 


Eleanor Roosevelt. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

I am very happy to be with you again and I think first of all I want to 
congratulate you for the work which you have done as citizens during this 
last campaign. I made no political speeches, but yet I did talk about the 
real need to get our people out to register and vote. 

If we could do that I am quite sure that we would really have the wisdom 
of the majority of the people of our country to count on, and I thought that 
whoever was elected had a right to a big participation on the part of the 
voters of the country so that they would feel there was a real recognition 
of the seriousness of the times and the obligation of every individual man 
or woman to carry their share of responsibility in this democracy. 

I believe that as a whole throughout this nation we have a great many 
thoughtful, liberal citizens. I think that we have seen what your group 
accomplished in making those citizens really feel that each one of them had 
a personal responsibility. 

You have won one victory, but there is still a great many more to be 
won, and I think I would like to make an appeal to all of you to go on and 
educate your groups wherever they are so that they will really think through 
the questions that come to them not as members of labor groups, but the 
ones that come to them as citizens of the biggest, strongest democracy in 
the world today. 

There are a great many questions that are coming before us in the next 
few years that are going to be very difficult and I hope very much that we 
are not going to decide those questions as group people, as people who are 
separated. 

Somebody came to me the other day and began to talk to me about the 
great danger we were facing when the war came to an end and our young 
men came home because they would be such a big group and they would only 
be interested in their own interests. I don’t think that is going to happen. 
I hope that all of us are going to realize that we cannot be separated into 
groups. We have got to think of the big questions that come before us in 
the next few years as citizens of the United States. These questions are 
going to affect all of us whether they are farm questions or industrial ques- 
tions or questions about our returned veterans. No matter what they are 
the way we settle them will touch us all, and not only will they touch all of 
us, but the way we face our problems is going to affect the world as a whole. 
We cannot get out from under that responsibility. 

I think I said to you before that it was hard for us to understand what 
had happened to others where war was on their doorstep. It is still hard 
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for us to understand because in spite of the fact of threats that the robots, 
the V-2’s, will land on our shores, they haven’t yet landed, and so we still are 
one great nation that has no experience with war on our own doorstep. For 
that reason we have a strength and a strength in resources which exceeds 
what the other nations are going to be able to bring to the solving of these 
problems. 

I am not minimizing what we have lost because we have lost in man- 
power, in young manpower, much of the strength that we all of us are going 
to wish that we had in the coming years. 

I sit every night and read letters from women whose husbands or whose 
sons or brothers will not come back from the front where they have fought, 
and there is a weight of human sorrow that engulfs all of us. No one of us 
can escape from that. No one can escape or fail to feel what so many people 
here at the home front and throughout the world today have to feel today, 
but nevertheless we still are the nation with the greatest resources, both in 
human resources, and in material resources, that any nation can claim. 

We found that we could meet the demands of the war, and no matter how 
difficult those demands have been so far we have always met them. We have 
complained, of course, I don’t think we had any right to complain—but we 
have complained a little. Nevertheless we have met the demands and I am 
sure we will meet the demands, whatever demands the war brings us. But it 
is going to take just as much in the way of determination and courage to 
meet the demands that peace brings us, and if we are going to achieve the 
one thing that most of us long for, like foundations for better understanding 
in the world as a whole, we must see to it that the young people who come 
back from the war, and their generation, and the generations to follow, can 
really build a peaceful world. 

People tell us it is foolish to dream of such things. Nevertheless the 
human race does dream, and I think the day we stop dreaming will be a sad 
day for most of us, because it is only as we dream of better things that we 
find the courage to work for better things. 

I think we can meet the challenges that peace will bring us just as we 
met the challenges that war brought us, but we have to recognize that there 
are just as great challenges, and we have to meet ourselves, first, those chal- 
lenges in that same spirit. It is going to be hard to do because the natural 
thing will be to feel that the day we have peace we can let down, we don’t 
need to work. We have failed to feel the same sense of responsibility we 
have felt, it is going to be a great temptation not to take a holiday, and yet 
it will be very dangerous if we take a holiday because the problems are going 
to be very great and this nation is going to have to prove that it can be an 
example which other nations can follow. 

There is no use in thinking that you can just tell other people that your 
way of doing things is better than theirs. 

I was amused the other day to be talking to some people who had come 
here from other lands, and who had happened to go through their first politi- 
cal campaign, and they looked at me and they said, “If this had happened 
in the countries where we came from there surely would have been a revolu- 
tion. We don’t understand how it is that such things can be said and the 
next day everybody settles right down and goes right back to work.” 

I explained that such things could be said in our country but we had 
learned to live by the rule of the majority and to live by law, but of course 
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we still have many things to do here, to make that always certain. The 
days when war comes to an end there will be test days in many fields. Those 
days are going to test more than any campaign whether we really believe 
what we fought for and whether we really mean that this nation is going 
to be the example, not only of democratic government, but of democratic 
living. 
Those two things are rather different, and we have to think them through 
because they mean that we examine what we do as individuals in our daily 
lives, and it is surprising how frequently we do not quite live up to the 
things we subscribe to in our Declaration of Independence, and in our Con- 
stitution, and in our Bill of Rights. 

So we have to do a good deal of thinking to really be the example which 
the other people throughout the world can point to and say, “You see it works, 
you see those people really mean what they say, and if they mean it at home 
they are going to mean it abroad.” 

“That is going to give us a strength which nothing else could give us. 

I hope that really it means that we are going to educate ourselves, as 
citizens, to know a great deal more about our representatives than we have 
ever known before, to follow them up, to offer legislation in our communities, 
in our states, and in our nation, to watch conditions and know the whole of 
our communities, to work for the things in each community that we want to 
see adopted on a national scale. Things have to begin at the bottom and 
grow to the top so that doing them in our smaller communities is very 
dangerous. 

If we work each thing out in our communities we have more of a chance 
of seeing the problem worked out more successfully in the wider field of the 
state and nation. 

I know that all of us are going to be deeply interested in what we do in 
this country for our children, knowing that on these children of today de- 
pends the future not only of this nation, but of the world. When we think 
about children I hope we are going to think about the children of the nation 
as a whole. 

A little while ago we had a conference in the White House on rural edu- 
cation, and some of you will ask me why I speak of that here. Well, it hap- 
pens that a good deal of our population comes from rural areas. If what we 
learned in that conference is true, then we ought to be deeply concerned 
about the very low standards of education that prevail in many rural areas, 
because they will come into our urban areas, and they will affect what is done 
wherever we live, in any part of the country. So that to be interested in 
one thing is not enough. 

Begin your work in the community by widening your realm so as to take 
in these bigger questions that reach out and eventually touch your com- 
munity, because there is nothing anywhere that happens, that does not even- 
tually touch us everywhere in the country. 

I hope that you are going to use the wonderful organization which you 
have for citizenship to study your problems on a local, state, and national 
basis. I don’t say “international” basis, because I don’t think you can study 
other people without suddenly finding out that you are tied up with the rest 
of the world, and then I hope it is going to lead to far more activity on every 
individual’s part in the field of citizenship than perhaps was ever taken before 
until the last few months. I know that it will always be a temptation, as it 
is for all of us, to be primarily interested in the things that touch closely 
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our own lives. That is a temptation for all of us always, but if you go on as 
you have gone on you will, I know, take the broader view and realize that 
your boys who come home from this war are going to need your background 
so that they will take the broader view and they will realize that their 
interests are bound up with the interests of every other citizen in this country. 
There can be no real lasting good for any veteran which is not also a lasting 
good for every one in the community in which he lives. It is all very well 
to talk about G.I. bills for this and the other thing. I hope that we have 
really good bills. I hope we give educational opportunity. I hope we 
help in any way we can to give our boys a chance to make up what they have 
lost, but I hope we never forget that unless we think about what is good 
for every citizen we are not really going to help them in the long run. 

There doesn’t seem to be a great many women here and yet I want to 
say a special word to women because the gentlemen have had the running of 
the world a very long while and women have only just begun to take a more 
active part in citizenship. 

I have been very much interested in looking over a list of women who 
might possibly be placed in various posts or on various committees of national 
and international importance. I was surprised to find how many women have 
background and education and experience which fitted them to be of use on a 
great many different committees, but I don’t think that those few women 
are the really important people. The really important people are the great 
mass of us who do not have any particular qualifications, the just plain, 
ordinary, everyday citizens, the ones who have the concern with our homes 
and our children, who really care—the others do, too—but they need our 
backing. If we don’t care if we are active, if we are not really behind the 
leaders, we are not going to achieve the independence for which most women 
would greatly give us a great many years of their lives at the present time, 
so I hope that every woman is going to feel that she has to be an active 
citizen. 

Added to the chores that she thinks now pretty well fill up her day, or 
added to the job she may now hold, she still has to have time to be interested 
in the people who represent her, the measures that are going to affect the 
majority of the whole community and of the whole nation, through the nation, 
the whole world. 

So I think that, all I have to say to all of you is, first of all, great appre- 
ciation for the way in which you awakened a great many citizens to feel 
personal responsibility, and next to ask you to stop, to go on working and 
learning, and interesting people in being the kind of citizens who want the 
good of the whole nation, and the kind of citizens who want the good of the 
whole world, who are willing even to pay the price of peace just as they paid 
the price of war. 

Nothing we ever need will come to us unless we pay a price for it, and the 
price of peace is so much lower than the price of war, I hope that we will 
work together to pay the price of peace, to make this country the example 
that we want it to be, the shining light, the torch which the rest of the world 
can follow into the land that may be dreams today but must be reality 
tomorrow. 

(The entire audience arose and applauded at length.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express on behalf of the delegates 
attending this great convention, our deep and very sincere appreciation to 
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Mrs. Roosevelt for her extremely interesting and inspiring address this 
afternoon. 

We have had two remarkable addresses made to our delegates today, one 
by Bishop Shiel this morning, a great minister, a great priest, and the 
other this afternoon delivered by the First Lady of the Land. 

And, strange as it may seem, both of these speeches reflect not only the 
thinking, but really the heart and soul of CIO. 

We are going to continue this work of developing greater interests in 
state and national affairs. 

We are intent upon disseminating information of an educational nature 
calculated to improve the thinking of our people, for the betterment of our 
people, and the entire country as well. So it is a source of great comfort to 
know that our distinguished guest this afternoon provides us, through the 
nature of a message, the kind of inspirational encouragement we are all 
looking for, and why shouldn’t we look for it from Mrs. Roosevelt. 

I do not think that I am violating any confidences here this afternoon 
when I say to you that Mrs. Roosevelt is a member of a CIO union, holding 
membership in the great American Newspaper Guild. 

We are honored to have you here with us today, Mrs. Roosevelt. 

We have all been anxious to have you here and talk to you. We remem- 
ber distinctly just some twelve months ago when you came over to the city 
of Philadelphia and addressed our convention. Your words of encouragement, 
your sound advice, proved to be the sources of information that were of 
material advantage to the members of our great union during the past twelve 
months, and the message that you have given us this afternoon will provide 
us again with the needed inspiration to go forward, rendering more service 
and greater service to not only the members of our organization but to all 
the people throughout the United States of America. 

Thank you, Mrs. Roosevelt, and I hope that some time prior to the con- 
vening of the next convention we will get to talk to you about coming 
back to us a year from now, and may God bless you. 

(Applause. ) 

The Chair will recognize Delegate Yancey of the United Transport Serv- 
ice Employees of America to introduce a special motion. 

DELEGATE JOHN YANCEY, Transport Service Employees: I rise on 
a point of personal privilege. You made a request this morning which has 
not yet been met. I don’t think this convention should proceed further until 
that request is met. 

We were privileged this morning to listen to expressions in the form of an 
invocation, expressions which I believe have never before in similar form 
been presented to the CIO or any other American labor organization. Those 
expressions spoke the voice of every person within this hall. To my mind, 
they were clear and unequivocal. They charted for us a course of true democ- 
racy such as we can do nothing else but follow. 

I think, President Murray, you were quite right when you stated that 
that is and has been the program of CIO. I don’t think that we can afford 
to permit this convention to close without making some effort to pass those 
expressions on to the membership of this great organization. I think, Mr. 
President, that your request should be met at this time. 

I therefore move that the expressions of his Excellency, Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, be placed in pamphlet form and distributed to every member of the 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Might I ask, Delegate Yancey, if you did not 
originally intend to include in the motion, “for general distribution also’? 
I mean to other people besides members of the Congress of Industrial Or- 

_ ganizations. 

DELEGATE YANCEY: Yes. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will present the motion with that 
understanding. 

The motion was carried, and it was so ordered. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our committees are not prepared as yet to 
begin the submission of their reports. We will be able to do so beginning 
at 9:30 tomorrow morning. The Chair, therefore, will entertain a motion from 
the floor to suspend the rules governing this convention and now recess to 
meet at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

On motion to suspend the rules and adjourn the convention until tomor- 
row morning at 9:30 o’clock, at 4:25 o’clock p. m. the convention stood 
adjourned until Tuesday morning, November 21, at 9:30 o’clock. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 21, 1944 

The convention was called to order at 9:40 o’clock by President Murray. 

Secretary Carey read a number of communications, all of which are 
included in the Appendix to these proceedings. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair wishes to inquire if the Committee 
on Officers’ Report is prepared to submit its report. 

During the submission of the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report, 
President Emil Rieve of the Textile Workers’ Union will preside over the 
convention, and Secretary Robinson of the Committee will proceed with the 
submission of the report. 

(Vice-President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF OFFICERS’ REPORT 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY REID ROBINSON: The Committee wishes 
to submit the following report: 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventh Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
GREETINGS: 

In conformity with the established practices and policy of conventions 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Committee on Report of 
the President has read and studied the annual report of President Philip 
Murray to our Organization. We shall herein briefly review the various 
sections of the Report and finally present it to the Convention for appropriate 
action. 


Introduction 
The first 5 pages of the Report highlights the role of the CIO and its 
affiliated unions in the war effort. It points out that the CIO has met its 
responsibilities by providing leadership for National unity; that there is no 
dividing line between the people of this nation from those of other lands; 
that our “No-Strike” pledge had been diligently maintained, and that it must 
be continued until the German and Japanese military forces have been 
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destroyed; the cost of living has risen and profits have soared, but wages 
have been stabilized and thus upward wage adjustments. are necessary, after 
which complete stabilization must be made effective; many economic controls 
cannot be automatically ended on the termination of the European War; 
there must be a continued unity of! action among the United Nations after 
the War; our post-war economy must assure full employment; labor, farmers, 
industry and government must work together harmoniously to prevent unem- 
ployment and expand production; the guaranteed annual wage is necessary 
for industrial workers; anti-unionists must be thwarted in their efforts to 
set servicemen against labor; discrimination because of race, creed or color 
must be eliminated; our future peace and economic welfare depend upon 
international collaboration; American participation in an international organ- 
ization to maintain peace is imperatve; and finally the CIO is more powerful 
than ever before, and consequently its responsibilities are greater. 


Executive Board and Vice-Presidents 
Five meetings of the Executive Board and four meetings of the Vice- 
Presidents have been held since the last convention. At its June meeting, 
the Executive Board accepted an invitation from the British Trade Union 
Congress to participate in an International Labor Conference, now scheduled 
to be held in London in January, 1945. 


Manpower 


The President points out that the CIO opposed national service legisla- 
tion and that time has proven correct its position, and that voluntary coopera- 
tion is the best way to meet manpower problems. President Murray dis- 
cusses in detail the nature of manpower problems which have arisen in the 
past year and the contribution of the CIO toward their solution. 


National Wage Policy 


The last Convention of the CIO adopted a resolution calling for a re- 
vision of the National Wage Policy to permit wage adjustments because of 
the rise in the cost of living, and demanding the elimination of the wage 
bracket system imposed by the National War Labor Board. Many of our 
unions, reports President Murray, initiated collective bargaining procedures 
with employers and the cases were eventually taken to the National War 
Labor Board. The spearhead case is that of the United Steelworkers of 
America. In all cases argued before the Board sound economic facts proving 
the necessity of eliminating the Little Steel Formula have been presented 
by various CIO Unions, but the National War Labor Board, after ten months 
of. hearings, lacks the courage to meet its responsibilities. The National 
Economic Stabilization Program enunciated by the President of the United 
States in April; 1942, stated that wages were to be stabilized along with 
prices and profits in order to prevent inflation. Stabilization, except for 
wages, has not ensued. Government agencies concede there has been a min- 
imum rise of 30 per cent in the retail price of goods and services bought by 
wage earners. The CIO has proven that from January, 1941, to March, 1944, 
living costs rose 45 per cent. Wages can be adjusted upwards without caus- 
ing inflation. Necessary wage adjustments must be made now, points out 
President Murray, to make certain there will be the desirable mass pur- 
chasing power to encourage production of peace-time goods in order to assure 
full employment. He continues, that the President of the United States 
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has the power under the law to revise the Little Steel Formula and authorize 
wage adjustments. Economic arguments for the establishment of the guaran- 
teed annual wage principle are presented in this section of the Report. 


Taxes 

President Murray reported to our last Convention that a special com- 
mittee had been named to study the National Tax Program. This committee 
has worked diligently on its assignment. The Report deals with a reconver- 
sion tax program and a post-war tax program. The first principle of the 
reconversion tax program should be the continuation of the current tax 
rates on corporations and personal incomes above $5,000 a year. It urges 
that in the 1945 tax program personal exemptions should be raised; the 
carry-back and carry-forward principle should be adopted for individual tax- 
payers; that current rates on individual incomes should be maintained, 
except for incomes below $5,000 a year; loopholes should be eliminated; 
excise taxes should be repealed during the reconversion period; corpora- 
tion taxes should be designed to collect large revenues from big corporations 
and tax relief for small business; estate and gift taxes should be integrated, 
and the sales tax is unalterably opposed. Insofar as the post-war tax pro- 
gram is concerned, the guiding principle must be the maintenance and exten- 
sion of purchasing power, and that taxes be levied in accordance with ability 
to pay, with employers bearing the cost of social security taxes. 


Reconversion 

A CIO Reconversion Committee was established in June, 1944. This Com- 
mittee, reports President Murray, has been studying reconversion problems 
in consulting with governmental agencies on the subject. President Murray 
points out that the CIO has continued’to press the idea of democratic plan- 
ning in all public and private places, and that America must continue to use 
the War Production Board method of setting goals and cooperatively com- 
bining our intelligence and resources to achieve them. 


Organization Department 

This section of the President’s Report advises that the overall.increase in 
CIO membership has been approximately 650,000 since the 1943 Convention. 
The gains were distributed generally amongst practically all affiliates. Large 
organizing campaigns are underway among the Craft Workers of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Western Union Telegraph Company. President 
Murray urges intensified organizing campaigns, and states that we must 
either organize the unorganized or lose the fight to make this a better nation 
in which to live. 


Industrial Union Councils 
Nineteen new Industrial Union Councils have been organized since the 
last Convention, bringing the total to 232. The report urges full affiliation 
of CIO locals to Industrial Union Councils. Close cooperation has existed 
between State and Local Councils and the CIO Political Action Committee. 


Research and Education 


This Department has been of continued value to the Organization in 
analyzing statistics and compiling economic data. It has been of great as- 
sistance to member unions. It has also interested itself in advancing the 
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cause of workers’ education. The Department, the Report points out, is 
obliged to counteract the influences of various organizations such as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce on the 
thinking of the American worker. It had made important contacts. with 
educators, church leaders and various other liberal and progressive or- 
ganizations, 

Cost of Living Committee 


This Committee, reports President Murray, has had to face two major 
assaults made against the government’s price and rent controls during the 
past year. Further activities against such controls are anticipated. The Com- 
mittee has applied itself to all cost of living problems which have arisen 
in the past year. 


Press and Public Relations 

President Murray reports that this Department of the Organization has 
engaged itself in the promotion of better relations between labor and service- 
men and the stimulation of interest in labor political activity. The CIO News 
last February began publication of a special monthly servicemen’s edition. 
The Labor For Victory radio program was discontinued last June, but ar- 
rangements have been made for regular weekly programs in 1945 over the 
National, the Blue and Columbia networks. 


Legal Department 

Changes and developments in the nature and operation of government 
agencies has kept the Legal Department occupied in new fields of government 
action as well as in old fields of law during the past year. This Department 
has continued to assist many of our affiliates. The report analyzes the chang- 
ing policies of the National Labor Relations Board whose actions reflect a 
sense of irresponsibility. It urges the repeal of Executive Order 9240. Our 
previous enunciated objection to the Smith-Connally Act, has by the course 
of events proved to be sound. Anti-labor groups through state laws are trying 
to bring about a return to the days of open-shop, yellow-dog contracts and 
industrial espionage. President Murray suggests that the CIO seek repeal 
of the Hatch Act. The National War Labor Board has continued to be one 
of the most important agencies affecting the welfare of labor, but its weak- 
nesses have been intensified during the past year because of shortcomings 
of its administration. Its authority in the field of labor disputes during war 
time has been upheld by the courts. 

Legislation 

The Legislation Department of the Organization has had a particularly 
difficult time because of the composition of a reactionary 78th Congress. The 
Report examines in detail various types of anti-labor legislation; the proposed 
“Equal Rights” amendment to the Constitution; the Economic Stabilization 
program of the government; taxes and social security legislation; manpower 
and production bills; civil liberties; soldiers’ vote, servicemen, minimum wage, 
reconversion and international relations, Bills and Acts. President Murray 
points out that the legislative voice of labor is becoming an organized one. 


Finances 


The policy of auditing the accounts of the Organization each six months 
has been continued, and a complete financial statement was submitted to the 
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Executive Board at a meeting just preceding the Convention. The Committee 
is pleased to note that the CIO now holds $250,000 in Treasury Bonds. 


Labor Participation in the WPB 

The Report of the President indicates that the situation in the WPB is 
much the same as it was a year ago. Despite vigorous urging by the labor 
offices in this body on cut-back notifications and demobilization of controls, 
their recommendations were not put into effect. Only as recently as six 
months ago labor advisory committees were set up for the first time, 18 
of them have been created or reestablished. Labor advisory committees have 
repeatedly urged that joint labor-management advisory committees meet 
together and present joint recommendations to the industry division, but 
their suggestions have not been acted upon. Labor Assistants in 15 di- 
visions now assist in formulating policy of the WPB, and thus a certain 
amount of labor participation has been achieved. 


Labor in Government Agencies 
Participation in government agencies by labor representatives has come 
to be more accepted, President Murray reports. Their services are used 
chiefly in the War Production Board, War Manpower Commission, War 
Labor Board and the Office of Price Administration. However, organized 
labor has not yet been admitted to policy decisions to the degree that our 
interests and our program warrant. 


Veterans’ Committee 

This Committee has established contacts and built up relationship with 
many of the Veterans’ Organizations and has from time to time met with 
leaders of the Armed Forces to discuss demobilization policies. This Commit- 
tee has recommended the establishment of Veterans’ Committees in the vari- 
ous branches of CIO affiliates. During the past year, considerable controversy 
has arisen because of the interpretation by the Selective Service Administra- 
tion of Section 8 of the Selective Service Act. In a document known as Local 
Board Memorandum 190-A, a false impression has been created that Veterans 
are getting something extra in their seniority status. Actually, however, un- 
der this interpretation Veterans will be excluded from rights that they 
should enjoy. The CIO recommends to its affiliated unions a program to in- 
sure infinitely greater protection to the returning Veterans. 

Committee on Social Security 

Since the introduction in Congress of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell im- 
proved Social Security Program, our Committee on Social Security, reports 
President Murray, has demanded hearings, but without avail. The Report 
points out that a program of Social Security cannot be separated from the 
demand of jobs for all. The aforementioned Bill is necessary to assure ade- 
quate income for soldiers and war workers who are unemployed. The health 
insurance aspects of this Bill are particularly salutary. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


President Murray reports that Women’s Auxiliaries have given effective 
support to various CIO programs with major emphasis on political action. 


CIO Maritime Committee 


During the past year progress was made in bringing about a nation-wide 
uniformity of wages and conditions through War Labor Board action, and 
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disruptive elements attempting to wreck the Maritime War Emergency Board 
were effectively thwarted. The Committee, reports President Murray, has 
devoted itself to many important legislative problems during the past year. 


Committee on Fair Employment Practices 

To date, legislation has not been passed to make the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee a permanent government agency. It is essential that a 
law be enacted in this respect, reports President Murray. A Bill has been re- 
ported out by the Senate Committee, and a House Committee is holding hear- 
ings this month. The FEPC had over 2,000 cases pending on October 1, 1944. 
Complaints are being received at the rate of 300 a month. The Committee 
has only 36 field examiners, and they work without adequate powers to re- 
quire compliance. Discrimination applies not only to Negro citizens, but also 
to Jews.and persons of Latin American origin in some parts of the country, 
reports President Murray. 


Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination 
The President’s Report states that this Committee has strengthened our 
efforts to achieve human dignity and freedom, on the premise that everyone 
should insist upon minimum standards of decency and democracy for all 
workers regardless of race, creed, sex or color. This particular Committee 
has been very successful in prosecuting the policy of abolishing racial dis- 
crimination. 


CIO War Relief Committee 

This Committee, according to the Report of the President, has raised 
more than $35,000,000 for allied war relief, community welfare agencies, 
war funds and the Red Cross. More than 4,000 men and women, members 
of CIO unions, are active in administrative work of national, state and local 
social service organizations. It has also interested itself successfully in 
servicemen and veterans’ problems. It was also active in the field of Inter- 
national Relief. 


Health and Welfare Committee 
In January, 1944, it is reported, the Executive Board established a 
National CIO Health and Welfare Committee. It has arranged for CIO 
representation on government and private health agencies, and has been 
promoting health legislation. 


Committee on Housing d 
This Committee has battled diligently for decent shelter for war work- 
ers in industrial centers all over the country. Congress and the National 
Housing Agency have been anything but helpful. The Report states that the 
only practical housing program in an industrial area is one built around 
long range, large scale planning and sound basic ideas of neighborhood and 
community organization. 


Latin American Affairs Committee 


In this section of the Report a comprehensive analysis is given of the 
working arrangements with Latin American labor unions. The Committee 
has also taken an active interest in the economic problems of Latin Ameri- 
cans working in the United States, and in the struggles of the people of 
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South America against native and foreign fascism. A CIO fraternal delegate 
attended a CTAL Conference in Montevideo in February, 1944. 


International Labor Unity 

President Murray states that the need for an International Labor Con- 
ference is of vital importance today in order that labor may have an effective 
voice in the shaping of the destiny of the post-war world. Representatives 
of the CIO, reports President Murray, who visited England, France and 
Italy in the past year were impressed with the desire of the workers of those 
nations to establish a firm basis for international unity. An International 
Labor Conference will be held in January, 1945. President Murray has named 
representatives to meet with British and Soviet union representatives to 
prepare an agenda. The CIO has suggested that this coming Conference 
consider the establishment of an International Trade Union movement. 


Political Action Committee 

When the CIO Political Action Committee was formed its objective was 
to mobilize the full force of the CIO for political action both in the local and 
state-wide elections in the fall of 1943, and for the crucial national campaign 
of 1944. Almost immediately PAC became the target of the most reactionary 
groups in America. PAC was given a clean bill of health by the Attorney 
General of the United States and the Senate and House Campaign Investi- 
gating Committees. It brought a unity to the progressive cause in America 
and reversed a dangerous trend toward political apathy. Its activities have 
been manifold, and its election campaign was conducted on a non-partisan 
level throughout. The people now understand that wages, working and living 
conditions are political questions. The work of this Committee deserves the 
sincere commendation of this Convention. The congratulations which it has 
received from President Murray are well deserved. 


Conclusion 

President Murray herein conveys his most earnest appreciation of the 
cooperation which he has received from the Executive Officers and the Exec- 
utive Board of the CIO. 

The Committee desires to congratulate President Murray on his excellent 
Report, and to express its sincere gratitude for the magnificent, manner in 
which he handled the myriad of extraordinary important issues and problems 
of the CIO since our last Convention. His great powers of leadership are 
indicated by the very nature of his illuminating report. Every paragraph 
of this Report is filled with information of significant value to all of the 
delegates. We recommend it to them for study. 

We move the approval of the Report. 


Respectfully submitted, 

R. J. Thomas, Chairman; Reid Robinson, Secretary; J. R. Robertson, 
Milton Murray, John J. Grogan, L. S. Buckmaster, A. J. Fitzgerald, 
A. H. Esposito, Pietro Lucchi, J. F. Jurich, Adolph Germer, Harold 
Evans. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

(President Murray in the Chair.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The Chair 

recognizes Chairman Bittner of the Committee on Resolutions. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Resolutions is ready to submit their report, and, as in former 
conventions, all the resolutions that have been presented to the Committee 
have been carefully considered, and each subject is brought to the convention 
under a substitute resolution that has been drawn up combining the substance 
of the resolutions on that particular subject that have been brought to the 
Committee. 

I may say for the information of the convention it may be well for you 
to know that there have been no resolutions introduced to this convention on 
the Second Front and to resolutions on the Third Party. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All members of the Committee on Resolutions 
will please step to the platform. The Chairman recognizes Secretary Press- 
man of the Committee on Resolutions. 


Resolution No. 41 
PURCHASE OF U. S. WAR BONDS 


Whereas, (1) Development of the payroll savings plan for the purchase 
of U. S. War Bonds has provided an additional opportunity for members of 
the CIO to support our nation’s war effort in a systematic way and has also 
given us a greater interest in our government and its operations; 

(2) The payroll savings plan for the purchase of government securities 
has promoted thrift habits which have helped to establish greater economic 
security for all people of the United States; 

(3) The CIO believes the benefits and advantages of the payroll savings 
plan should be continued during the postwar period and that continuation of 
the program in the postwar period will be an appreciable contribution to eco- 
nomic stability for individuals and for the nation as a whole; and 

(4) Our government is now conducting the Sixth War Loan Drive to sell 
fourteen billion dollars of war bonds to help finance the cost of the war; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That (1) The U. S. Treasury Department is urged to plan now 
for continuing the sale of government bonds through the payroll savings plan 
as a permanent part of the government’s financing program; 

(2) The CIO calls upon all of its members to make every sacrifice to 
purchase bonds to the limit of their ability and to set an individual quota 
to be purchased during the campaign of the Sixth War Loan Drive and all 
International Unions and their affiliates are urged to invest all possible funds 
in war bonds in support of the current loan drive. 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: As the convention undoubtedly knows, we have 
a special order of business scheduled for about this time, and we will sus- 
pend the report of the Committee on Resolutions whilst the special committee 
appointed to escort General Somervell to the platform brings the general 
forward. 

(General Somervell was greeted with prolonged applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Some time ago the officers of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations extended a most cordial invitation to General Somer- 
vell to come over to our convention whilst it was in session here in the City 
of Chicago this week. Our organization and all of their members have 
extended every possible degree of cooperation to the Army and particularly 
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to General Somervell’s office in procuring or securing the utmost cooperation 
to get all of the available war materials out that were necessary to success- 
fully prosecute our nation’s war effort. 

In response to this invitation General Somervell stated he would be 
happy to come over and discuss the problems of his office and his organiza- 
tion with our delegates here today. 

It is therefore a source of great pleasure for me to have the privilege of 
presenting to our convention here this morning our distinguished guest, 
General Somervell. 


GENERAL BREHON SOMERVELL 
(United States Army Service Forces) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It is unnecessary, for me to say 
that I am glad to be with you this morning, and to wish you the utmost 
success in your meeting. 

Now, before I begin what I have to say I would like to read you a 
message from my chief, General Marshall: 


“You are holding your annual convention at a most critical moment 
in the war. The record in the greatest production race in history repre- 
sents a tremendous accomplishment. You have made possible the over- 
whelming superior supplies and equipment that has enabled our Army 
and those of our Allies to wrest the initiative from the enemy in every 
theater of war. Despite these achievements at home and abroad, we are 
forced to view the future with deep concern. The very speed of our 
advance has created two production problems which demand Herculean 
efiort on the part of all of our people in the months ahead. 

“If we are to knock Germany out of the war and keep moving for- 
ward in the Pacific with minimum loss of American lives, we must in- 
tensify the force of the blows we are striking against the enemy. Spe- 
cifically we now need as a matter of the utmost urgency more artillery 
and mortar ammunition, more tanks, more heavy trucks, and tires, more 
field and assault wire, more tentage, and more radar equipment. 

“The soldiers face a desperate and determined enemy day after day 
in the mud and in the snow. They look to us for assurance that they 
will receive the urgently needed supplies in rapidly increasing volumes, 
until the German army has been eliminated. 

“Every day is vital. Every hour of delay means hundreds of lives and 
billions in money. Everyone in this country, every worker, must be made 
to understand that where a few divisions for brief periods consumed our 
munitions output, today we must maintain a raging battle along a 
thousand-mile front in Europe and a steadily increasing battlefront in 
the Philippines. Tomorrow, next week, next month, more and more of 
our troops will pour into battle and more and more shells, bombs, and 
other munitions will be consumed. 

“A prodigious effort is being made by our Army and an equally 
prodigious effort must be made at home. 

Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE C. MARSHALL.” 


I want ot take you back a year—to November 21, 1943. Let’s look at 
the morning paper on that day. 
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The Italian front above Naples was almost static. Ten miles ahead of 
the Americans lay a place called Cassino. It hadn’t got into the headlines 
much—yet. 

The Russians still were hammering at the Dnieper bend a year ago today. 
Krivoi Rog and Zhitomir were still in German hands. The ring of steel was 
tightening around Leningrad. 

The Americans had a toe-hold on Bougainville. Newspaper maps which 
put in shadow that portion of the Pacific under Japanese control showed the 
black cloud extending to within 2,500 miles of Hawaii. That’s not many miles 
away the way they measure distance in the Pacific. ; 

And here in the morning paper just a year ago were some fresh figures 
on arms production. October, 1943, showed the greatest gain since April. In 
planes of all types there was a ten per cent gain over September. Ship con- 
struction went up five per cent, communications equipment nine, ammunition 
eleven. There were four major bottleneck items—landing craft, trucks, 
electronics, heavy-duty tires. Landing-craft production was not reported. We 
weren’t tipping our hand about the Gilberts, the Marshalls, New Britain, 
western New Guinea. We weren’t tipping our hand about Normandy either. 

That was the news on November 21, 1943. Now let’s jump to November 
21, 1944. Let’s look at the news today and compare our situation this morn- 
ing with a year ago. 

It has been a year of magnificent achievement, alike on the fighting 
fronts and in the factories. Everywhere, we have hit the enemy hard. We 
have punched holes through him, outflanked him, encircled him, sunk him, 
pounded him from the air, battered him with our armor, seared him with our 
flame-throwers, chased him, caught him. We have had him groggy a couple 
of times but he has come back strong. He isn’t beaten yet. He still is a 
tough and dirty fighter. He’s going to be hard to knock out. 

We're going to knock him out, but there’s a lot of war ahead, hard fight- 
ing both in Europe and in the Pacific. We need fighting tools now in greater 
abundance and in shorter time than any nation anywhere ever needed them 
before. We've simply got to have them—and fast. 

There has been a steady—a better than steady—increase in the degree in 
which we have met our production schedules. The curve is always up. But it 
isn’t up sharply enough in those things for which the need is most acute. It 
isn’t up as sharply as the curve of the doughboy’s advance. 

No, we don’t need more of everything. We passed that stage months ago. 
The need today is for more of certain things. We are falling short on 40 per 
cent of our schedules. And that 40 percent can mean the difference between 
victory and a long-drawn stalemate. Some 27 per cent of our shortages are in 
the items most urgently needed right now. These are mortars and mortar 
ammunition, artillery and artillery ammunition, heavy trucks and tires, air- 
borne radar, tanks, cotton duck, field’ and assault wire. Our schedules call 
for an immediate increase of 35 per cent over. our present output of heavy 
ammunition, 31 per cent increase in heavy trucks, 35 per cent in tanks. 

Now, don’t misunderstand me; we need more production nearly all the 
way down the line. We dare not relax anywhere for fear that some item now 
on schedule will drop behind by tomorrow night. So our job is to keep up 
production where it’s good, build it up where it’s bad. 

The war is entering the phase of acute specialization. We are in the 
position of a boxer who has discovered his opponent’s weak spot in order to 
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gain the quickest possible knockout. He knows that his opponent, however 
groggy he may be, is dangerous as long as he is on his feet. The punches 
come harder and quicker, the blows fall more rentlessly and furiously; the 
opponent gets groggier. 

It’s the same with our armies at this moment. The faster we move, the 
closer we get to giving Germany the knockout punch, the more of certain 
types of equipment we require. 

Many people have the idea that the nearer we come to victory, the less 
stuff we need. Actually, just the opposite is true. The faster we move and 
the harder we hit the enemy, the more stuff we use up and the more we 
need to maintain our offensives. 

Remember this, too: Each yard we storm ahead carries us just that 
much further from our primary sources of supply in this country. The longer — 
the pipeline of distribution extends, the longer is equipment tied up on its way 
to the firing line. We are now so far ahead of our military time-table that we 
need from our factories today materiel which, in some critical items, was not 
scheduled for delivery until next February or March. 

Another belief that holds back production is that we have huge reserve 
stocks piled up, that current requirements can readily be met out of these 
stocks, and that today’s production merely goes to create new stockpiles. I 
wish to high heaven I could tell you that that was true. The fact is that in 
certain critical items we are operating without any cushions whatever. Our 
reserves have been used up and we are entirely dependent on current produc- 
tion. It is no secret that big artillery shells are being put into freight cars at 
the loading plants in this country as soon as the TNT inside them hardens, 
and that much high-priority equipment is going across the ocean by plane. 
We bent every effort to get mail from home to our troops without delay, but 
even mail now has to take second place to ammunition these days. 

The material we are rushing to the front is the kind that an Army relies 
on for its offensive power. You can’t blast the enemy out of strongly forti- 
fied positions like the Siegfried Line if you have to dole out your shells one 
by one. And you can’t do without tanks and more tanks and still more tanks. 
You need trucks to move supplies forward, and you need tires to go on the 
trucks. In the European Theater of Operations alone truck tires are wearing 
out beyond hope of repair at the rate of 5,000 a day. 

And you need an endless variety of little things. For an example, take 
spare parts for our guns and our combat vehicles. These are flown to the 
front every day—an average of 40 plane loads a day, just of spare parts 
for those items! 

I tell you these things to show how urgent the need is. I do not state 
them in any spirit of complaint. I’m not complaining. 

In the main, we have done and we are still doing an immense production 
job. Hollywood has no adjectives stupendous enough to describe it. Every 
victory we have won had its beginning in the work of the men and women 
you represent. But we are not yet at the end of the road. It’s going to take 
harder work and harder fighting before we get there. Right now, our armies 
on all fronts are ahead of schedule. They have moved so fast we’ve not 
caught up with them in our production. It’s as simple as that. It’s as tough 
as that. 

Many of you are probably thinking: “Will the day ever come when the 
Army will admit that production is up to schedule ?” 
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Of course that day will come. It will come when our last enemy has 
gone down to utter defeat. It isn’t here yet. It isn’t even in sight. Until it 
does come, we all are going to keep on working together to give our troops 
more and more of the things they need. 

You have heard before and I repeat that any production bottleneck 
extends all the way down the line. Today our problem may be castings and 
forgings. Tomorrow it may be machine tools. The next day insufficient 
manpower on the final assembly line. A production chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link. 

This is what General Eisenhower has to say. He cables: 

“We are now running into serious supply problems on a number of 
critical items as we come up against Germany’s inner ring of concrete and 
steel. The enemy is fighting desperately. The hardest fighting of the war 
is in progress. If we are to step up the force of our offensive and bring the 
war in Europe to an early finish, we must hit the enemy harder than ever. 
To do that we need an immediate increase in shipments, particularly of artil- 
lery and mortar ammunition, tanks and trucks. We must have this equip- 
ment right away. I realize that I am presenting a herculean task to Ameri- 
can industry and American labor. But I am confident they will do it. The 
speed and cost of our victory depend on the support we get in the weeks 
ahead.” 

That’s what General Eisenhower tells us. He ought to know what he’s 
talking about. 

And here’s another report from the front. This is what Lieutenant 
Colonel Morris Edwards has to say. He was a staff officer with the 30th 
Infantry Division, which broke through the Siegfried Line north of Aachen 
and swung south to join the First Division and complete the encirclement of 
our biggest prize beyond the German border: 


He says, and I quote: 
“When we reached the Siegfried Line after our race across France we 


had outrun our supply lines. We had to stop for two weeks to accumulate 
the necessary supplies. When we finally attacked the line we succeeded in 
breaking through, but the cost in lives was much heavier than it would have 
been if we had been able to push through without a halt.” 

Listen to Captain William Friedman of the First Infantry Division, 
describing the fighting south of Aachen: 

“German artillery fire is heavier now than it has ever been during the 
two years I have been fighting Germans since our landings in North Africa. 
Every time one of our big guns throws a shell, we get one thrown back at us 
—and it’s heavy stuff, too. The defenses east of Aachen are strong and are 
getting deeper all the time. The Germans are fighting with desperation.” 

And our calls for more ammunition aren’t confined to General Eisen- 
hower’s forces. Just before his assault on Leyte, General MacArthur cabled 
for five shiploads of ammunition beyond his expected allotment. At about 
the same time, our troops in the Mediterranean Theater were asking for— 
and getting—two extra shiploads. 

The material we are sweating to get out isn’t just for American troops. 
The Russian soldier likes American equipment, knows how to use it, has used 
it and is still using it to splendid purpose. In the past year the Russian 
armies have advanced on an average of almost a mile and a half a day. 
I say, more power to them! American vehicles, American weapons, American 
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labor have had a glorious share in this unparalleled achievement. But it is 
Russian blood that has been shed. 

Some day we shall be able to tell the full story of the part which Ameri- 
can production played in the rise of the French underground. That aid has 
paid for itself many times over. 

Our own troops and our British Allies have recorded great triumphs 
with the aid of the material you have given them. But no triumph is impor- 
tant except the last one. Two months ago nine people out of ten were willing 
to bet that we would have the Germans licked by this time, but they are not 
licked yet. We are still working up to our most formidable obstacles along 
the road to Berlin. Let’s never forget that it’s the last battle that is written 
up in history. 

The over-all strategy to knock out Japan must accomplish three things. 
To deprive Japan of the raw material for her weapons, we must cut her off 
from her sources of supply—blockade her. That process is already under way. 
We must blast her arsenals and factories, and that process is under way. 
We must wear down her army. That process, too, is under way. , 

How are we doing? 

As far as the blockade is concerned, our submarines, surface ships and 
bombers are making the Japanese sailor the world’s poorest insurance risk. 
But Japan’s sea lanes are still open. There’s a lot of ocean out there. 

As for the arsenals and factories, it will take many more B-29 raids 
to pile the rubble heaps of the Japanese home islands as high as those in the 
Ruhr and on the Rhine. On Kyushu, the most heavily attacked of Japanese 
production centers, we have dropped to date 500 tons of bombs. RAF and 
American bombers have dropped 42,000 tons on Cologne. Cologne has been 
hit 84 times as hard as Kyushu. 

We are wearing down the Japanese Army. But there is a lot of it to 
wear down. The Jap is a tough customer away from home. Can you picture 
the fanaticism with which he will fight once we start to establish beachheads 
on his native islands? 

Those islands stretch over a distance as far from Chicago to Miami. — 
Their population is roughly equal to that of Germany, and it will prove to 
be a rougher population. 

The war in the Pacific is getting into full stride. Once it reaches full 
speed, we must expect just such demands from there as we are now getting 
from Europe. 

We know that the Japanese will resist to the bitter end. We still have 
to blast them out of their home islands, and we can’t do it by air or sea 
power alone. We shall have to launch an amphibious assault of enormous 
proportions to put ashore a land force adequate to the job. 

Japan has heavy garrisons in all the places within striking distance of 
the Island Empire itself. Some million and a half Jap soldiers are stationed 
in Formosa, China, Korea and Manchuria. Their instructions are to fight to 
the death to prevent us from establishing bases. Only by overwhelming them 
with superior firepower can we keep our own losses down. In Japan itself, a 
growing Jap force is concentrated. It already numbers a full million men, 
according to our best information. 

Our assault forces will have to be on a scale hitherto unknown in the 
Pacific if we are to succeed. The campaigns to come, in numbers of troops 
employed and in natural obstacles to be overcome, will compare with the 
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scope and intensity of the heaviest fighting we have yet seen in Europe. 

I’m calling on you as individuals and upon the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and all its locals and all its members to volunteer right now, 
today, for this very tough job ahead. 

We are short 100,000 workers in plants producing essential war material 
for the A.S.F. alone. We must have these workers at once. 

I know that you men and women are sticking to your war jobs, but 
there are a lot of Americans who are not. They are turning to other employ- 
ment in quest of greater postwar security. 

Our men aren’t dying in Germany and in the Philippines simply to give 
someone the right to work at a soft job before the war is over or to get an 
advantage over his competitor. Our men are dying for causes greater than 
any industry or group of industries, greater than any worker or group of 
workers. 

_ We’ve got to back them up. We've got to get people into the plants and 
shipyards, into every place our production schedules fall behind. Our con- 
sciences must give us no rest until every last man and woman on the home 
front is in there pitching with the same vigor and the same unselfish devotion 
our soldiers display in the face of the enemy. 

I urge you to take it upon yourselves to recruit people in all vital indus- 
tries. Get them into the plants where they are needed. See that they stay 
there. See that they keep on working as faithfully as our men are fighting. 
There’s the job. , 

It all boils down to this: We are calling on American productive power 
for a supreme effort to meet a supreme crisis. The doughboy has fought his 
way ahead of schedule and we have to catch up with him. When a division 
commander calls frantically for guns or tanks or ammunition, we should be 
able to say, as General Pershing told Clemenceau in the desperate spring of 
1918: “All that we have is yours.” And we must see to it that we have 
enough to give—enough for victory. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: My good friend, General Somervell, the re- 
sponse to your request for more production, already made known to you by 
the delegates attending this convention, will be implemented by all of the 
energies and resources at the command of these powerful labor organizations 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It is our purpose, not as members of trade unions, but as citizens of the 
greatest democracy in the whole wide world, to do everything that is humanly 
possible to help you, to help our armed forces, to help our gallant allies, and 
to help our country to defeat our enemies at the earliest possible moment. 

We will not be laggard in the performance of our duties. We will in the 
future, as in the past, lend every possibe degree of support to our Army 
and to the officers of our great Army in the furtherance of this great en- 
deavor, the early winning of the war. 

I might say for the information of our delegates that last week the 
members of our Executive Board were honored with a visit from Chairman 
Krug of the War Production Board and the Executive Director of the War 
Manpower Commission, Judge Charles Hay. Both of those gentlemen in the 
course of our Board meeting took occasion to remind the officers of our 
organization of the great need—yes, the greater need, of more produc- 
tion, particularly of these critical and very necessary materials. Since last 
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week the officers of important international unions having jurisdiction over 
particular plants in given industry, where shortages have been indicated, 
have already made plans to meet with local committees, local management 
and the representatives of the Army in each community, together with the 
representatives of the Area War Manpower Commission for the purpose of 
lending every possible degree of support towards the solution of this prob- 
lem to which General Somervell has addressed himself this morning. 

Have no fear, General Somervell—and I am sure you don’t—of the 
CIO. The CIO will play its part and will render its service and will continue 
to extend every possible degree of cooperation to you, sir, in the performance 
of your magnificent task and in the performance of those enormous duties 
that our great leaders like Marshall, Eisenhower, King, MacArthur and others 
have undertaken in the prosecution of this war. 

So take with you, General Somervell, the commitment of the CIO to 
work cooperatively with you and with our nation, and with our soldiers, and 
with all of our citizens’ toward the early winning of this war. : 

And I might, whilst you are here, add to the many decorations that 
have been bestowed upon you by our great country and place upon your 
chest an additional decoration, General Somervell. . 

(At this point, amid much applause, President Murray pinned upon 
General Somerwell a decoration of “Distinguished Guest.”’) 

(The minutes of the first day’s proceedings were distributed to the 
delegates. ) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions made further report as follows: 


Resolution No. 23 


RESOLUTION ON FIRST-CLASS CITIZENSHIP FOR 
FEDERAL WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) There are now three million workers employed by the 
Federal Government in clerical, industrial and custodial occupations. 

(2) These three million workers have been deprived of many of the eco- 
nomic and political rights which are justly theirs, including the right to wage 
standards equal to those prevailing in private industry, the right to social 
security, and the right to have their unions represent them in collective bar- 
gaining with management, so that they have been relegated to second-class 
citizenship in this country. , 

(3) We believe that the creation of such a large group of second-class 
citizens is a danger to the entire country in that it may pave the way for 
depriving other groups of their fundamental rights; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO affirms its belief that it is in the best 
interests of the nation as a whole that all of the rights of first-class citizen- 
ship be restored to the employes of the Federal Government, including: 

(a) The establishment of fair wage standards; 

(b) The extension of social security; 

(c) The recognition of majority union as bargaining agents for govern- 

ment employes. — 

(2) We believe that an efficient and impartial government service will be 
promoted by the elimination of the adverse conditions under which Federal 
employes are set off from the rest of the workers of this country. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ARTHUR STEIN, Federal Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I won’t take much of your time in discussing the subject matter 
of the resolution which is before you. I would like to remind the convention, 
however, there are now three million American citizens of this country who 
are deprived of the rights of citizenship which all of the rest of the people 
that you delegates represent are privileged to have. The fact that these 
three million workers are deprived of these rights, and particularly the 
right to engage in political activity through the Hatch Act is a fact which 
in future elections in this country may be a more serious problem than it 
was in the present election. 

This magnificent work of the CIO Political Action Committee under 
Chairman Hillman of the CIO won a magnificent victory in these elections, 
but a victory deprived of the help of three million workers of the Federal 
government. 

I can tell you specifically in and around the City of Washington, D. C., 
in which 300,000 Federal workers live, the election returns in northern 
Virginia and in southern: Maryland went for Thomas Dewey and not for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The reason for that fact is that the Federal workers 
and the union are not permitted to engage in any political compaigning. 

Now just as President Murray and the CIO have extended a helping 
hand to the teachers of this country, numbering 1,000,000, so today I think 
this convention should extend a helping hand to the 3,000,000 people who 
work for the Federal Government, in securing for them equal rights as 
American citizens, first and foremost for the benefit of these 3,000,000 
workers, and, secondly, for the benefit of organized labor and the American 
people as a whole. 

This violation of constitutional democracy may establish a precedent 
which we as organized labor in this country must prevent from spreading 
to the rest of the citizens of the country and must wipe out to the extent it 
affects these 3,000,000. 

I know the convention will endorse and adopt this resolution. I did want 
to tell you briefly the significance of the action you are about to take. 

Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Resolution No. 24 
AMENDMENT TO THE HATCH ACT 


WHEREAS, (1) A provision of the Hatch Act which prevents Govern- 
ment employes from engaging in any active political campaigning or political 
management relegates Government employes to a Class B citizenship with 
an inferior status in the political life of the country. This provision should be 
distinguished from other sections of the Hatch Act which do promote the 
public welfare by preventing intimidation or coercion of Government em- 
ployes through the misuse of any public office for political or partisan pur- 
poses; 

(2) This situation is completely inconsistent with the demand of the 
people that All Americans be afforded full protection of their democratic 
rights and be encouraged to participate in the public affairs of our nation; 
now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon Congress to repeal the provisions 
of the Hatch Act which denies to Government employes their full rights and 
privileges as American citizens. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 20 
TRIBUTE TO FARMERS 


WHEREAS, The production of food has been as vital to victory as the 
output of tanks, planes and all other war weapons. 

The farmers of this country have accomplished a miracle in the pro- 
duction of food just as the workers have with regard to munitions. 

The unity which has been established between the farmers and the 
workers during the war must be maintained and strengthened for the post- 
war; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention extends its heartfelt tribute to the 
farmers of the nation for their unparalleled production of food for victory. 

(2) We express our firm desire to work with our farmer friends for a 
speedy and victorious end to the war and for a stable, prosperous peace. Full 
employment in the factories and mills for industrial workers means much to 
the farmers who seek a market for their products. Full prosperity, fair 
prices, and maximum production on the farms is equally vital to the welfare 
of industrial workers. 

The CIO therefore supports the continuance of price guarantees to farm- 
ers at levels which will encourage full production and assure them a fair 
return for their product. 

All agricultural programs and planning should be designed to eliminate 
discrimination against rural areas and give farm people equivalent social and 
economic benefits enjoyed by city dwellers. All farm programs, including the 
farm tenant purchase program, the rehabilitation program, and soil con- 
servation program should be directed toward the protection of the family- 
owned and operated farm which is the backbone of the nation’s agriculture. 

Our common economic welfare with the farmers demands that we stand 
together in the future for our mutual interest as in the past. 

The resolution was adopted. 

At this point the special committee escorted Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace to the platform, amid enthusiastic applause. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair in this instance is not going to 
resort to the usual form of introduction. I don’t think that is necessary. It 
is sufficient for me to say to you that just a few weeks ago I asked the 
Vice President of the United States if he would like to.come over to Chicago 
and meet a few of his friends, and he said, “Why, bless your heart, cer- 
tainly; I was wondering if you were going to ask me.” 

Well, here he is, your friend, my friend, and the friend of the common 
man, the Vice President of the United States. 

(Applause. ) 


HONORABLE HENRY A. WALLACE 
(Vice President of the United States) 


It is nice of you boys to give all this applause so the photographers have 
a chance to take a few pictures. 
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I was talking to Johnny Green and Phil Murray, and I thought for a 
little while they were going to ask me to sing some Scotch songs with them. 
I asked Johnny what time he got to bed last night and he said, “Things were 
going along first rate, and I fell in with some fellows and got started singing 
old Scotch songs, and it was half past two in the morning.” I just wonder 
what alibi Johnny gave to his wife today. 

Yes, I can see this is a crowd that is in a celebrating mood. 

Coming down on the elevator one of the men said to me, “If things had 
not come out right on November 7th I wonder if there wouldn’t have been 
some alternates at this convention here.” Somebody else said, “Yes, there 
would have been an alternate labor organization.” 

It would be my preference to talk without a prepared address, but 
because of distribution of talks to newspapers and for the radio, and that 
sort of thing, if you want to get it over on time you had better have it 
written out—and I have one written out. I thought it was a fairly good talk 
when I wrote it, but I just don’t think it is any good now. After I got 
through reading Bishop Sheil’s talk in the paper this morning, I began 
wondering if he had that one written out or if he just gave it out of his heart. 
That was some talk. I wonder if Sidney is going to have to testify on behalf 
of some of our brothers. 

This democratic country is on its way to a victory which has two main 
objectives—a permanent enforceable peace and full employment. We are not 
far away from victory in war. The battle for a permanent enforceable peace 
with full employment has just begun. 

My congratulations for the job which was done November 7th go to the 
hundreds of thousands of self-sacrificing, little known men and women out 
in the counties and precincts. Their only pay was. faith in what they did. 
All you accomplished and all that Roosevelt has done in this campaign was 
to inspire this great multitude to express itself in full power. It was not a 
CIO, nor an AFL, nor a Brotherhood, nor a Roosevelt victory November 7th— 
it was primarily the victory of the common man and the common woman in 
united democratic action. They believed that Roosevelt would give the better 
prospect for speedy, complete victory, permanent peace and full post-war 
employment. 

Sixty million men and women at work in the factories and on the farms— 
that is the goal that will be with us two years hence. If we lose on the job 
front there is serious danger that we shall also lose on the permanent peace 
front. America unemployed means a world unemployed and a world unem- 
ployed means violence no matter what kind of peace organization we may 
have. 

All that you have won so far is a bridgehead on the opportunity of 
the future. 

Doing a job in the elections is not enough. Riding herd on Congress 
between elections is not enough. All of these efforts are worse than useless 
if we do not hook up everything we do to the general welfare of all of the 
people. The most up-to-date statement of the welfare of all the people in 
practical terms is the economic bill of rights as presented by the President 
to Congress last January 11 and referred to again by the President in his 
Chicago campaign speech. Here it is: 


“The right to a useful and remunerative job in the industries or 
shops or farms or mines of the Nation; 
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“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothing 
and recreation; J 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at a return 
which will give him and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every businessman, large and small, to trade in an 
atmosphere of freedom from unfair competition and domination by 
monopolies at home or abroad; 

“The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achieve 
and enjoy good health; 

“The right. to adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, 
sickness, accident, and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education.” 


The President as a result of his Chicago speech of October 28th and 
his re-election ten days later, received a clear-cut directive from the American 
people to use the full power of his great office to get Congress to enact the 
necessary legislation to carry out this economic Bill of Rights. 

Today in our jubilation it is important to remember that every so-called 
“right” or privilege carries with it a responsibility or duty. We have “rights” 
when we are children, but when we grow up we also carry responsibilities and 
discharge duties. Politically, labor grew up the night of November 7th. 

Its duty now is to help the President make the economic bill of rights 
a legislative reality for the benefit of the small farmer, the white collar 
worker, the small business man, the poorly housed, the badly fed, the under- 
educated, the sick, and the maimed. The tools are sixty million people who 
want to work, great factories, enormous resources and a wise and brave 
President and Congress. The obstacles are the reactionaries and that type 
of entrenched wealth which is interested in monopoly and scarcity as a source 
of profits. The reactionaries are not confined to business. They are found 
also in government, in labor, in agriculture, sometimes in colleges, and now 
and then even in newspapers, magazines and radio. We must fight them 
wherever we find them. The one way to lick these sit-down strikers against 
progress is to believe in and work for the general welfare of the people. 

(At this point in Vice President Wallace’s address, Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York entered the convention room.) 

VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE: I thought that I could get out here to 
Chicago and attend the meeting without the Mayor of New York invading it. 

While traveling toward Chicago through Michigan after a day of cam- 
paigning I heard the President over the radio give his great Soldiers’ Field 
speech. He said that the peacetime goal is sixty million jobs. I thrilled at 
the determination and sincerity of his voice when he recalled an earlier time 
when he said America could and would produce fifty thousand planes per 
year. And then I remembered that President Roosevelt said in 1933, “All 
we need to fear is fear.” 

Sa I sent a telegram to the President. I said in effect that perhaps the 
sixty million jobs might be a bit high, but that the seemingly impossible in 
America is always possible. 

Things seemed impossibly dark in 1933 when we licked fear and got 
going. Things did not seem so bright the day after Pearl Harbor but we 
got busy and things are better now. Things do not look bright for sixty 
million jobs, but, God willing, our American might and brains will lick for- 
ever peacetime unemployment. 
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A few years ago a group of airplane experts sat down to discuss the 
principles of aerodynamics. As they talked over the common sense of flying 
it became apparent that it was impossible for the bumblebee to get off the 
ground. It was obvious by all figures that the bumblebee’s body was too 
heavy for its wing spread. The discussion concluded with the plain fact that 
it was impossible for the bumblebee to fly. Well, any small boy knows that 
bumblebees can fly and fly with a vengeance. The only point I am making is 
that no expert will ever tell the American people that it is impossible to whip 
unemployment in our own American way. We have a leader who has set the 
goal. We have the machines, the know-how, the people at work who want to 
continue at work, and we have the most modern industrial plant ever erected 
in this world. Future idleness would be a crime. We cannot permit closed 
factory gates while hungry men seek work. The great consuming world 
needs everything that men in gainful toil can make. There is no place in 
this picture for experts talking about non-flying bumblebees. 


We cannot get full employment just because Roosevelt at Chicago made 
a goal to shoot at in peacetime. This great battle of peace with full employ- 
ment will be more difficult than the finishing of a successful war, for as the 
war ends in victory, we face a future where all of the patriotism and all 
of the intelligence and all of the industry of everyone of us must be mobilized 
if our system of government is to last and prosper for our children. We 
face the challenge. We shall win. 

Certain conservative men of money who were disappointed November 
7th will tell you even now that great unemployment is just around the 
corner and as an afterthought say, “That man will get what’s coming to him.” 
I tell you “that man” with your help plans to get you what is coming to 
you. But if I stopped here I would be unfair to you, for you men repre- 
senting millions now gainfully at work, must know that your government 
will be helpless against idleness unless your government is backed up every 
day by the forty-six million folks who did a ballot job on November 7th. 

I urge you to study the CIO Re-Employment Plan prepared by Phil 
Murray, and all other plans which tackle the problem of post-war. A realistic 
plan must provide the basis to enable the average working man to earn 
$2,500 a year. Such an average wage is necessary to furnish the market for 
our tremendously productive agricultural and manufacturing plant. We must 
have team play, in the local community, regionally, and nationally, working 
for abundance, instead of scarcity. : 

As we contemplate the problem of high take home or annual wages from 
the standpoint of the smaller business which doesn’t have large cash reserves, 
} 








certain problems stand out clearly. First, the business man knows as a 
matter of theory that high wages are essential to his prosperity. Second, 
he knows as a matter of practice that when the government stops furnishing 
the market for seventy-five billion dollars of goods a year he may go busted 
trying to meet his own payroll. The enlightened big business man like 
Charlie Wilson of General Electric recognizes that profits due to technologi- 
cal progress must be reflected in high take home wages, lower prices to the 
consumer, and investment in research and plant expansion. A large corpora- 
| tion with adequate reserves can adopt such policies on behalf of the general 
welfare. But a small or young concern without reserves and having no pros- 
| pect of accumulating reserves under present tax laws will have to discharge 
| many of its workers at the first breath of depression no matter how great 
i 
| 
ti 
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its prosperity during the war. A new business, even though it has a big 
volume and makes big profits two-thirds of the time, has to pay so much of 
its profits to government that it cannot stand even a small shock of depres- 
sion without firing its workers. Some type of government payroll insurance 
must be found to tide sound, young business over temporary depressions. 
Possibly a modification in tax laws will serve the purpose. Large, old con- 
cerns must be prevented from increasing already over-large pools of dead 
capital. Vital, young concerns must be given an incentive to employ more 
people. Little men with big ideas must be given a chance to employ labor. 
To meet this problem means that post-war, daring over-all concepts, must 
be put promptly to work. Without such concepts vigorously carried out some 
form of government socialism is a certainty. 

Fair take home pay legislation means a raising and not a lowering of 
minimum wage laws. It means government machinery providing that any 
person willing to work can get work. And it may ultimately have to provide 
that any person not willing to work shall be told that he must work. We 
cannot carry drones—either poor or rich. 

The program of labor immediately ahead is to clear out the road block 
of the Smith-Connally Act. Then we go ahead paving the way for the rights 
and duties of men and women at work. 

Labor must support good men in Congress as well as fight bad men. 
At Washington it is not sufficient for you to get rid of the Smith-Connally 
Act, Ham Fish, and Stephen Day. You must not be silent for one day ever 
again. You must not only tell your Congressmen when you think they are 
right or wrong, but you must provide the machinery to tell millions what 
is about to happen in Congress so that the working millions in factories and 
on farms may express themselves BEFORE Congress votes. 

This job of participating before the barn door is left open to the lobby- 
ists of special privilege is the most important single duty of the workers 
during the next two years. Do not turn your back on Washington for one 
moment for the next two years. Encourage your friends. Speak definitely 
to your enemies. But above all, be willing to discipline yourselves so that 
the mass public opinion of the United States as consumers will be with you. 
There is no class above the mass. There is no special privilege in capital 
or labor equal to that of the public welfare. Ail must earn what they get. 
No man or group of men ultimately can get more than they give. 

If we want economic victory through sixty million jobs we must begin 
right now to plan for political victory in 1946. The fall of 1945 and the 
spring of 1946 will be decisive in the battle against depression and idleness, 
You know this and you will tell the folks back home that they will lose the 
battle against depression if they do not keep the machinery of government 
behind Roosevelt. They must keep their Congress alert for two years. They 
must see that the Congressional elections of 1946 add to the victory of the 
common man. There must be no return to the Congress of 1918 which broke 
the back of progress under Wilson and paved the way of reaction into war. 
There must not be another repetition of 1942 when less than thirty million 
people found time to vote for Senators and Congressmen. Think of the 
tragedy in 1946 if the common men and women of America sleep late on 
election day. They woke up November 7, 1944. Well, what of it? The ques- 
tion is: Will they stay awake sixty million strong when the real test of jobs 
for all is to be met? We shall have a Waterloo or.a surprise Pearl Harbor 
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on the domestic front if you men don’t work at citizenship always and for- 
ever from now on. Your goal behind Roosevelt and his sixty million jobs 
is to see that sixty million men and women vote in 1946—a voter for every 
job and a job for every voter. The basis of citizenship is not membership in 
any union. All honor to those hundreds of thousands of union labor members 
without whom the registration and voting victory of November 7th would 
have been impossible. But to insure the full support and the full drive and 
the permanent success of maximum votes in 1946, every American voter 
must be alert, whether professional or white collar, organized or unorganized. 
Only thus will the common man continue victorious on the road of permanent 
peace and full employment. 

Here you may wish me to express my personal political faith, I am 
a Democrat. I believe in the two party system as the best system for our 
America. I want the Democratic Party to work always for the general 
welfare. I believe the road ahead calls for every effort possible in keeping 
and enlarging the human element—the voter influence—within the Demo- 
cratic Party. ; 

In the France that crashed through weakness under the German blitz- 
krieg there were twenty-six separate parties. Every government was what 
is called a “coalition” government. A Premier—just another name for leader 
—remained in power on an average about three months. The government 
was so unstable that: big industrialists and men of wealth through a kept 
press, bulldozed and bribed. The working millions of France had only the 
right of protest through strike, and so the time came when Frenchmen 
without planes and tanks, fought and ran and surrendered into the shame of 
Vichy. 

Our government must be kept strong and stable. I, as a Democrat, 
believe that the way ahead is in a strong humanity-minded democratic faith 
which is committed to the proposition that human rights and human hap- 
piness are the first business of government and that whenever there is a 
conflict between human rights and property rights, the weight of orderly 
government should take care of human rights first and property rights second. 


We welcome liberal elements everywhere, whether in Democratic, ‘Repub- 
lican, or other political organization. I state only that I, myself, working 
with all similar minded men, expect to concentrate my political activity 
through the medium of the Democratic Party. In the world of ideas and 
political action which eventually brings about national legislation, men who 
think alike must work together. There are scalawags in both major parties 
and perhaps in every minor party. Members of these parties must keep 
their powder dry and their own political faces clean. Religion is not a 
matter of creed. Religion is a matter of performance. So it is in political 
action which eventually makes the laws under which we live in any world 
of peace and order. But in diffusion there is confusion. I shall stay within 
the ramparts of democracy and fight on and on. I urge all to join and sup- 
port any movement looking to better ideas of government regardless of 
party affiliation. But I strongly urge that in political action itself, you who 
see full employment and a permanent peace as two main objectives, move 
toward the practical job ahead in 1946 behind Roosevelt. I believe that only 
thus can Roosevelt serve us. I would rather, any time, have a good Republi- 
can supporting Roosevelt and full employment and permanent peace than a 
bad Democrat fighting Roosevelt and sixty million jobs. 
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Take back to the millions you represent the message that through 
the Democratic Party there is the maximum of hope and effectiveness for 
all men who grow and make the things men need. This is the road to 
human happiness in the century of the common man in America. And if 
we follow this road the world to be will prosper because America must 
lead in the critical two years ahead. 

The business of voters and Congress is unified support, regardless of 
party, behind Roosevelt. November 7 fixed the contract. Go ahead with 
Roosevelt to win the battles of the peace. Give him your aid and your advice, 
and uphold his hand as he moves forward. Saboteurs there will be a-plenty. 
Already we see that November 7 did not get rid of all isolationists, all 
cartelists, all free-booters. They are working and will continue to work 
against “that man.” So concentrate against the REAL enemies within our 
gates. It will be more constructive to get together than to fight separately. 
Many would seek to mislead you and limit your leadership. Demagogues 
will call you Communists and labor racketeers. Tell the truth about them. 
Some farmers who read the Pew farm journals will need to learn the ele- 
mentary lesson that farmers cannot prosper unless labor prospers. Some will 
say that your leader may fail you. But you know that Roosevelt will not 
fail you if you do not fail him. Stay awake. As citizens fight on and 
always. 

(The entire delegation arose and applauded at considerable length.) 

. PRESIDENT MURRAY: I know that I bespeak the sentiments and the 
heartbeats of every delegate privileged to attend this great convention and 
I extend to the Vice President of the United States our deep and sincere 
appreciation for his attendance at our convention here today and for his 
most remarkable and inspiring address. 

Henry Wallace to the workers of the United States of America sym- 
bolizes the aspirations of the common man. We love him because he is one 
of us, a common man. 

The principles which he has enunciated here this morning are ones to 
which the Congress of Industrial Organizations adhere. He spoke the truth 
when he said that we cannot hope to attain these objectives by working 
alone, that we have to work with other groups for the common good. 

Our decisions must be predicated upon the very good, sound, fundamental 
basis that this mighty organization was created primarily for the purpose of 
serving the interests of the common man, and no institution anywhere in 
America has undertaken that task with a spirit of more complete self-sacri- 
fice than has the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It shall be our 
avowed purpose to continue the work which we have undertaken through 
educational processes providing all of the essential and necessary information 
to enlighten the citizens about matters of national and international im- 
portance. 

So to you, Vice President Wallace, we do extend our heartfelt apprecia- 
tion for the crusading work which you have undertaken as a leader of men 
and we shall join with you and the multitudes in advancing the cause, the 
cause of our country, and the cause of its people. 

We are awfully happy to have had you over with us here today. The 
acclaim of the people, the responsiveness of the people to your presence and 
your spirited and constructive address is sufficient, it seems to me, to provide 
an answer to your request that we carry on. 
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So, Henry, come over here. I am going to place on the lapel of your coat 
a “distinguished service medal.” 

(President Murray attached a convention badge to Vice President Wal- 
lace’s coat.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have another fellow here with us this 
morning. (Referring to Mayor LaGuardia.) He is not going to be able— 
or at least he won’t have a chance—to talk to you before the noon recess, 
but he has definitely promised me that before you end your sessions he is 
coming around to talk to you. He is a very good friend of ours and a very 
good friend of the labor movement and labor generally, but it is not for me 
to present him to you here at this moment other than to ask him to come up 
here right now so I can give him a badge of honor. 

(President Murray attached a convention badge to the lapel of Mayor 
LaGuardia’s coat.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will have the Mayor of New York, a great 
American, address our convention at one of its sessions in the course of 
the convention. 

These new delegates ... (referring to Vice President Wallace and Mayor 
LaGuardia) are reading the inscriptions on their badges. It has evidently 
aroused a little interest and it has prompted a little curiosity, so they are 
exchanging greetings, felicitating each other, upon the receipt of these badges 
which have been presented. 

It is now about twelve minutes after 12. Ordinarily we finish here at 
12:30. There is quite a crowd here and it will take you sometime to get 
out of the hall and I shall entertain a motion to suspend the rules and recess 
to meet here promptly at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Motion to adjourn was made and carried.) 

Whereupon at the hour of 12:10 p. m. the convention adjourned to recon- 


vene at 2 o’clock p. m. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock p. m. by President 
Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair takes pleasure in presenting to 
the convention Rabbi Louis Binstock, Temple Sholom in the City of Chicago, 
who will pronounce the invocation, and also deliver a short address to the 
delegates. Rabbi Binstock. 


INVOCATION 
Rabbi Louis Binstock, Temple Sholom, Chicago 

Our God and Father, Thou Who art the Creator and Ruler of this uni- 
verse, infinite source of all the gifts of human life, the Everlasting Master 
of the destinies and desires and freedoms of nations and men, Thou hast 
made man the law of the ages, Thou hast crowned hjm with glory and honor, 
Thou hast placed all the things on this earth under his feet, Thou hast given 
him a body with which to survive, a mind with which to think, a heart with 
which to feel, a soul with which to aspire. 

In the beginning Thou didst command man not to waste these gifts by 
lounging in leisure, but rather by laboring in a spirit of love, not to sink 
to the level of the beast of the field, but rather to rise in glory to partner- 
ship with Thee in the work of creation. 
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In this dark hour of war representatives of men and women who are 
engaged in the vital tasks necessary to win the war and the victory and bring 
the blessing of peace are gathered together in order to find some new light 
in the present darkness, to fashion more hope and happiness not only for 
themselves but for all their fellowmen in the world of tomorrow, to build 
better and firmer foundations of democracy for freedom and faith for the 
future. 

May their deliberations, O God, be charged with the spirit not of selfish- 
ness but rather of a broad vision and a common purpose, that they may be 
inspired to see beyond their immediate group unions and behold the greater 
and larger unions—first, the union of our great nation, one and indivisible, 
to which we owe undivided and lasting loyalty; then union with all our sons 
who are fighting and dying in foreign lands to preserve our homes and our 
lives and our liberty; union with our gallant allied nations joined with us in 
this desperate and death-filled struggle to preserve the ideals of human civili- 
zation; union with all the highest values and noblest visions of the ages; and 
above all, union with Thee, O God, in all our desires and freedoms in Thy 
world and Thy ways. 

May their resolutions, O God, be for lasting blessings for the welfare of 
all and the ill of none, for the joyous life of all and the sorrowful death of 
none, for the advancement, enrichment and ennoblement not only of them- 
selves and their comrades but of our entire nation—yea, of all humanity—for 
Thine, O God, is the glory and the power and the kingdom forever, Amen. 

President Murray and members of the CIO convention, I want first of 
all to assure you that my wife and I get along very well. 

(Rabbi Binstock had a patch over one eye—and the delegates chuckled.) 


I want to say that I am certain that in the minds of many of you there 
must be some satisfaction, because you often read in the newspapers con- 
cerning brawls among labor leaders. Well, you might think sometimes 
church leaders get into brawls. 

But certainly we are not in a brawl this afternoon, because to me it 
is a great privilege and a pleasure to be permitted to speak for a few moments 
to this distinguished gathering. 

As a representative of the synagogue of the Church of Religion in 
America, f am sure you know there has always been a very close and inti- 
mate relationship between religion and labor. 

A cursory examination of our Bible and of the ancient teachings of our 
Rabbis will reveal that fact. You may be interested to know in ancient times 
the rabbi was not a preacher. The term really means a teacher. And he 
was a laboring man; he was often, and most frequently, a blacksmith, a 
needle maker, a sandal maker, or a carpenter, even as was the Christian 
Saviour, and he went into the highways and byways working with the people. 
So there is this long-established tradition which makes the ideals of religion 
and labor one. 

Some time ago I had the privilege of finding the program notes on the 
creation of the Seventh Symphony of Dimitri Shostakovich, the great Rus- 
sian composer. You may be sure I was startled to discover he started the 
writing if that glorious symphony in the first few days of July, 1941, just a 
few months after the Nazi armies started the invasion of Russia. He finished 
in Leningrad the first three movements and part of the fourth during the 
summer months, in intervals between trips to the front lines while serving 
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as head of the Department of Music in the Volunteer Army. Then he com- 
pleted the finale in Kuibyshev, the town which became the provisional capital 
of Russia during those dark days when it seemed the doom of the Russian 
nation, yea, of civilization was inevitable. 


Shostakovich tells us about the writing of that symphony in these words: 
“The city was bombarded from the air and shelled by enemy artillery; the 
citizens of Leningrad rallied as one man and joined with the Red Army to 
destroy the foe. During those days I worked on this symphony; I worked 
long hours, swiftly, intensely, and I tried to create the story of the life 
of our people who were becoming heroes and victors and gradually winning 
the triumph over the enemy, and working on the symphony I thought of 
the greatness of our people and their heroism; I thought of humanity’s noblest 
ideals; I thought of mankind’s highest aspiration of humanism and liberty, 
and I thought we are waging this war in behalf of all this.” 

May I say that to me this was a wonderful act of faith—it is an amazing 
testimonial to the power of the human spirit, that with Hitler’s hordes bat- 
tling at the very gates of Moscow, and with the Russian Army in retreat 
everywhere, facing annihilation, with practically the whole world expecting 
momentarily, and accepting, the final defeat of the Soviet regime, this man 
sat down and continued writing his music. He was convinced that long after 
the Nazis would be rotting in their graves his music and everything for 
which his music stood and stands in the world would still live and would 
survive. 

It seems to me, men and women, that you and I, the representatives of 
the churches, the synagogues, and of labor in America are very much in 
the same position as Shostakovich. Ours is the job not only to keep the 
morale of our nation at home strong and perfect, and to provide the tools, 
as you have done so gloriously and are doing to win the war, but to my 
mind we have a more important job. That job is to make sure this war 
is not just another war, that this war is being fought for something that is 
permanent, that will remain and serve humanity as we have preached and 
claimed. In other words, our job is to do what Shostakovich did, to write a 
symphony, a symphony in this dark hour for the future, and may I say a sym- 
phony that ought to contain four movements that I briefly shall outline—a 
world symphony, which I hope will be played by a world orchestra, and it 
will be so played that never again will dissension and disunity dishearten 
or mar the life of man on earth. 

The first movement in that symphony, as I see it; must be the end of 
partiality. By partiality I mean the end of the caste system. When I men- 
tion caste system I know many of you are thinking of the Hindu way of life 
under the British Empire system. We have a caste system right here in 
America. By the caste system in America I mean the system which meas- 
ures a man’s worth by his birth or blood instead of his belief or by behavior, 
by his color and creed instead of his character and conduct, by what he has 
instead of what he is, by whence he came instead of whither is he going— 
the caste system that pays only lip service to the immortal words of Thomas 
Jefferson that all men are created equal, not just white men, not just Chris- 
tian men, not just American men, not just blue-blood men, not just men of 
power and position and prestige, but it says all men are created equal—the 
caste system that degrades human beings and makes of them untouchables 
and pariahs and refugees and outcasts. 
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I refuse to believe personally that our generation will so readily forget 
that Burma and Thailand and Malaya and Singapore might have been spared 
Japanese conquest if the white man had treated their brown brothers as 
equals instead of inferiors, as children of God instead of servants of men. I 
refuse to believe that our generation has failed to sense the weakness in our 
nation’s armor when thirteen million Negroes must continue to suffer dis- 
crimination on the front as well as at home in time of war. I refuse to 
believe that our generation will not continue to remember the dangers of dis- 
sension and disunity that harassed and imperiled our war effort, and even 
an allied victory, by this holier-than-thou attitude of the caste system. 


Our rabbis have reminded us that when man was created, the first man, 
the Bible describes him and defines him as just plain man, Adam—not Adam 
the Jew, or the Christian, not Adam the white man, or red man or black 
man; not Adam, rich or poor, aristocrat or untouchable, industrial leader or 
employe, but Adam, say the rabbis, just man, so human beings in the future 
ages would never be able to say to anyone, “My father, my people, my blood 
is better than yours.” 

The second movement in that symphony is the end of persecution. Par- 
tiality inevitably leads towards persecution. Shortly after Pearl Harbor a 
number of young men, members of minority groups, while I was talking with 
them about the fact that they had just enlisted in the armed services, sur- 
prised and startled me when I sensed an important lack of ardor, eagerness 
and flaming enthusiasm in their action. I asked these young men: “Don’t you 
regard your participation in this struggle as a great privilege and glorious 
opportunity to destroy Hitlerism, the sworn enemy of all minority groups, 
this enemy of ours that is persecuting and causing to perish the finest and 
noblest citizens of this world?” And they looked at me and said: “Of 
course, we want to fight for our country, that is why we enlisted. We intend 
to wipe out the menace of Japanism as well as Hitlerism, but we are troubled 
in our hearts, our minds are disturbed, our souls are torn because of the 
prospect of fear when the war is over. We are afraid when we return after 
the victory has been won that for us, the members of minority groups, in- 
cluding Jews, a world will have begun after we have defeated Hitlerism in 
Germany in which we will be compelled to defeat Hitlerism in America. We 
are afraid.” 

I said to them, as I say to you now, that even when this war is over and 
there is a backwash, a backwash that will generate such dangerous propor- 
tions of economic chaos and social bigotry and political revolution that will 
start up violence and may engulf and destroy us all, even if the fears of these 
boys be borne out by the fact, even if we of the minority groups are forced 
to enter a period of violent and most vicious persecution in all the history 
of our nation, nevertheless even at that price democracy is worth preserving 
and the war is worth winning. 

But I refuse to believe that our generation will so easily forget that the 
Nazis’ persecution of a minority group in Germany started a conflagration 
that spread over the entire continent of Europe and then spread over vast 
waters to cover the whole globe; I refuse to believe that we shall so soon 
forget the lesson we ought to have learned in the events of the last decade, 
that persecution is always a boomerang to a nation, that ultimately it de- 
stroys the persecutor as well as the persecuted, and I am hoping to see the 
day when in America as in other countries there will appear a law upon the 
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statute books of every state of our nation making it a crime for any indi- 
vidual to stir up prejudice or persecution against any group in this country 
to divide them one from another. I would say that is treason in peace time. 

Some people may say that is Communism. It has nothing to do with 
Communism. It is common sense, and it was the beginning of the fashioning 
of unity in Russia that made possible their victory, and it will be the kind 
of victory we will have in time of peace. 

The third movement, an end of poverty. Poverty is the cause and effect 
both of partiality and persecution. 

Many of you may know Jenny Lee of England. She said, “Politics to 
me is a fight against poverty.” May I say that poverty is a crime against 
civilization. No nation has the right to be proud of itself if it allows any of 
its citizens to live in dire poverty. Jenny Lee has absolute faith. In fact, 
she says, “There will always be an England,” but she looks beyond and says, 
“What kind of an England?”—Quoting the words of a song, “Will there 
always be an England with a job in it for me?” Speaking of men whom 
she had seen lose their self-respect in the years of depression and joblessness, 
she says, “In the third year of the war when I saw these same men try to 
come back to some self-respect they felt they were part of England. They 
are citizens again. They belong.” 

May I say to you it is important to have an annual wage. It is important 
to have a raise in wages, but to my mind it is more important to make sure 
that there is an annual job, a monthly job, a weekly job, a daily job, so that 
every human being may be sure he has a sense of pride and self-respect in 
his own labor, and has a decent wage. 

Somerset Maughan in his book, “Hour Before the Dawn,” gives a graphic 
picture of the children of workers going out into the countryside, and here 
We see, as he puts it, how these children reflected the debasing poverty of 
their families. They were lousy and ragged. They had to be scrubbed and 
washed and clothes had to be provided for them, and many of the children 
had never eaten at'a table with utensils so they sat on the floor of their new 
homes and they ate with their hands. 

May I say to you that some people will state that is a picture of Eng- 
land, but we have similar pictures in slum areas in America. We have simi- 
lar pictures among the share croppers of Mississippi, the dwellers of the mid- 
West, the tobacco growers in Georgia. Such an ugly spot on our civilization 
must be removed from the new world canvas that we paint. 

I say to you that a nation that can afford to spend billions of dollars to 
fashion the tools of death can afford to spend billions of dollars to fashion 
the instruments of life. 

I say that a nation that can ‘afford to wage an expensive war can afford 
to pay good and decent wages. I say the nation that can afford to spend 
billions to bomb houses can afford to spend billions to build houses. 

The fourth movement, as I see it, is a peace that shall never end. We 
understand that the end of this war by itself will not bring the peace that 
shall never end—only an end of partiality and of persecution and an end 
of poverty, and then a world league or society, that shall prevent by force, 
if necessary, cruel imperialism and militant aggression, can bring the peace 
that shall never end. 

May I say to you that after the last war we almost attained that society. 
If Woodrow Wilson had not been stricken on that fatal tour in 1919, per- 
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haps if the United States had joined the League, if we had joined with other 
nations to enforce the covenant, if we had taken up the burden as well as 
the blessing with the peace that came, maybe we would not be fighting this 
war now. 

Let us make certain there shall be no “ifs.” Let us make sure there 
will be certainties. Let us build for a happy and noble life in the state. 
Let us together now, the church and labor, and all the forces of America, 
write a symphony, a new world symphony, a symphony that shall contain 
these four movements, an end of partiality, an end of persecution, and end 
of poverty, and a peace that must never end. 

Thank you very much. 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am sure that all of us express our deep 
gratitude to Rabbi Binstock for his marvelous talk here this afternoon. It is 
an organization such as ours here that has dedicated itself to the further- 
ance of these four phases of this great symphony to which he has made 
reference. It is the high purpose and resolution of the members of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and the common people of the United 
States to prosecute with due vigor and advance the things to which our dis- 
tinguished visitor, Rabbi Binstock, made reference here today. We deeply 
appreciate your presence, Rabbi Binstock, and wish you godspeed in the 
performance of your most noble work. 

We don’t miss anybody—— 

(President Murray attached a Distinguished Guest convention badge to 
the lapel of Rabbi Binstock’s coat.) 
whether we have priests, rabbis, generals, or Vice Presidents. 


FINAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
Committee Chairman Allan S. Haywood submitted the final report of the 
Credentials Committee as follows: 
To the Officers and Delegates of the 7th Annual Convention of the CIO: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of sixteen additional delegates, repre- 
senting four city and county industrial union councils and twelve local indus- 
trial unions, and recommend these delegates be seated with the following 
votes: 


CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 














No. Delegates 
Name Allotted In Attendance 
Montgomery Co., Ohio 1 W. H. Johnson 
Evansville, Ind. 1 Charles E. Wright 
Beaver, Pa. 1 Chas. G. Yoho 
Los Angeles, Calif. , 1 Philip M. Connelly 
LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 
No. Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
75 Newsboys, Los Angeles 2..::ccccccscssccscsseeseee 1 C. W. Fowler 
98 Construction Workers, Detroit ............... 1 Kempton A. Williams 
961 Chocolate Workers, Camden, N. J............ 1 S. A. Yuster 
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582 Construction Workers, Ruffsdale, Pa...... 1 Dominic Nigro 
1357 Railroad Workers, New York City.......... John Lenkey, Jr. 


—s 





1333 Glass Workers, Dayton, Ohio....................... 1 B. J. Sublette 
960 Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 

Brounsville, Pa. 1 Ben Sigal 
1296 Theatrical Workers, Coraopolis, Pa......... 1 Dominic Spasbo 
667 United Neon Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1 Geo. Rettinger 
1112 Ice Plant Workers, Huntington, Pa........ 1 Steve Levitsky 
1193 Clay Products Workers, Toronto, Ohio... 1 Joseph Scanlon 
1347 Maintenance Workers, Pittsburgh, Pa.... 1 Vincent Sweeney 


Respectfully submitted: 

Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Harold J. Straub, Secretary; Grant Oakes, 
Samuel Hogan, N. Jacobson, L. A. Berne, E. B. Pugh, Thomas Andert, 
Harry Sayre, H. C. Ledyard, J. M. Fox, Walter Smethurst, 
Ross Blood, Ed. Roche. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, this completes 

our report with a total of 567 delegates. 
I move, Mr. Chairman, that they be seated. 
The report of the Committee on Credentials was adopted. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Resumed) 
‘(Delegate McDonald in the Chair) 
Resolution No. 1 
PHILIP MURRAY 

WHEREAS, (1) The initiative assumed by labor in the formulation and 
prosecution of policies aimed at the total war mobilization and a durable and 
lasting peace have been of the utmost importance in solidifying the national 
unity behind our Commander-in-Chief. 

(2) Philip Murray has given statesmanlike leadership to American labor 
and his direction of all phases of CIO activity has resulted in the continued 
organization of unorganized workers, has improved the national morale and 
protected the interests of labor and has shown us the way to mobilize the 
political strength of American workers in support of the war effort and for 
the establishment of a durable and lasting peace and for the realization of a 
true Economic Bill of Rights; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The CIO voices its appreciation of Philip Murray for his 
wholehearted support of the Commander-in-Chief, for the contribution which 
he has: made to mobilize labor and the people of America behind the war 
effort, for the leadership he has given in gearing the CIO to work for victory 
on the military, political and economic fronts, for the building of a lasting 
peace and for the wise guidance he has given on all problems before the 


American people. 
The resolution was adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the con- 


vention. 
(President Murray in the Chair) 
Resolution No. 3 
TO OUR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
WHEREAS, (1) The men and women of labor in their undying hatred for 
Fascism and love for freedom and democracy have given of their sweat, toil 
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and resources to aid in the building of the mighty military machine of this 
nation and our Allies. 

(2) The armed might of the American, British and Soviet Union forces 
have now cornered the Nazi beast in his lair—to be struck the final deadly 
blow. The repeated attacks against the Japanese in the Pacific, the invasion 
of the Philippine Islands and the continued effort of the great Chinese people 
create the conditions for the final and successful assault against Japan; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) We recognize the dangers in permitting undue optimism 
to weaken our war effort at this crucial moment and take heed that great 
sacrifices will still be required to bring about the unconditional surrender of 
our common foe. 

(2) We pledge to you, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, our Commander- 
in-Chief, that regardless of what it may take, we shall maintain and where 
possible increase our effort to produce and produce the military supplies for 
our armed forces. We shall continue, as in the past, to give to you our com- 
plete and unswerving support to accomplish the utter destruction of Hitler 
Germany and Japanese imperialism, the abolition of every vestige of Fascism, 
and establish a lasting peace with security and prosperity for our peoples and 
for the peoples of the free world. 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the con- 
vention. 


Resolution No. 2 
NO-STRIKE PLEDGE 

WHEREAS, (1) The working men and women of this nation desire above 
anything else to exert all their effort and energy toward achieving maximum 
production of war materials. The CIO, at the outset of this war, gave its 
no-strike pledge which it has religiously maintained; 

(2) We recognize that a strike or stoppage of work, frequently provoked 
by management or caused by the weaknesses and delay of government agen- 
cies, must necessarily interfere with this effort for all-out production and to 
that extent actually assists our enemies and endangers the life of these men 
and women on the battlefronts fighting the Axis armies; 

(3) Labor does not regard its no-strike pledge as a bargaining matter 
with our nation. To the contrary, we recognize that the enemies of our war 
effort would constantly seek to provoke labor into engaging in strikes and 
that there are employers who, for their own personal profit, would endeavor 
to take advantage of our war situation and attempt to exploit labor regard- _ 
less of the impact of their policies upon the war effort. This has involved 
sacrifices by labor to assure continuous and maximum production of war 
materials for our armed forces; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby reaffirms its solemn pledge that 
until we have accomplished a complete and absolute destruction of the Ger- 
man and Japanese military forces there can be no question of our basic 
responsibility to the nation to continue intact our no-strike pledge. 

Each member and leader of organized labor must make it his responsi- 
bility to discharge with scrupulous care this sacred obligation. 

(2) We must recognize that for the duration of the war all issues in dis- 
pute between labor and management must be adjusted through the peaceful 
means of collective bargaining, mediation, or through disposition by the 
National War Labor Board. 
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(3) Further, we must recognize that to assure the prosecution of the war 
program and to prevent special groups from exploiting labor or benefiting 
from the sacrifices of others, organized labor has the task of mobilizing the 
people on the legislative and political fronts behind a program designed to 
meet the basic economic problems arising out of the war and to protect the 
interests of the common people. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With your indulgence I should like to talk 
briefly to you about this resolution. 

In the past few months there has been some confusion in a few other 
organizations concerning labor’s no-strike commitment to the President of the 
United States, to the people of our country and to our armed forces. I have 
had an opportunity within recent months to attend several of our important 
conventions, that is, conventions of certain International organizations affili- 
ated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and whilst attending and 
participating in those meetings I was privileged to hear extended discussion 
upon the floor of the convention about CIO’s no-strike commitment. I took 
advantage of the opportunity whilst addressing delegates attending those 
conventions to state to the delegates that it was the firm resolve of all the 
organized workers of the United States to maintain its no-strike commitment 
and that it would be the purpose of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
to continue the maintenance of that no-strike petae until our enemies were 
completely whipped. 

Our people cannot regard lightly a pledge of this description It is a 
sacred pledge made to the people that it shall be our purpose to help our boys 
win this war. 

You know, there rolls over my desk in the City of Washington hundreds, 
yes, thousands of letters, from boys in the service overseas, and from the 
fathers and mothers of those boys living here in the United States of America. 
And each one of those letters gives unstinted praise to the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that permeates the ranks of labor here in the United States of 
America. It has been argued by some who are opposed to the maintenance 
of the no-strike commitment that we are undermining labor unionism in 
America, that we are defeating the purposes for which labor organizations 
were originally created. Arguments of that description tend to create con- 
fusion, misunderstanding and that ofttimes causes strife within labor organi- 
zations, and in the public prints the points of view of certain of our members 
are ofttimes grossly misrepresented, in the newspapers. 

This is the time and this is the convention when we should make a very, 
very serious attempt not only through the adoption of a resolution of this 
kind, but as responsible leaders of some forty-one or forty-two international 
unions affiliated with this parent body, to see to it that each one of our mem- 
bers and each one of our labor organizations meticulously respect the sacred 
obligation which they have made to our country and to our allies. 

To those who would seek to create in the public mind that labor is losing 
ground in America it is rather interesting to reveal that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations increased its actual dues-paying membership during 
the past twelve months, despite strike or no-strike commitments, some 669,000. 


We have negotiated several hundred new collective bargaining contracts 
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and we have materially improved the conditions of those who recently em- 
braced our International Union. 

We administer efficiently our collective bargaining agreements. We re- 
quire our employers to respect the provisions of those contracts, and where 
through systems of subtle maneuvering they attempt to evade their respon- 
sibilities as parties to our collective bargaining agreements, we hail those 
employers before the agencies created by the Federal government for the 
purpose of securing a correction of any discrimination that might be prac- 
ticed against us by those companies in the course of this war. There is too 
much at stake for our members to assume any hazards in this fight. We 
can’t take any chances. We must win the war if we are going to maintain 
trade unionism in America. Our hope lies first in winning the war. 

We have come to regard this war as a peoples’ war, a war against 
Nazism and Fascism and all that those hateful things represent. 

Do you know why labor in the United States is giving it’s all-out support 
to the winning of the war? Look back over the dark pages of Nazi history 
and the history of Fascism. Who were the first groups to be exterminated? 
Whose destruction did they first seek? The history of the occupied countries 
in Europe is replete with the destruction of free trade unionists. All over 
Europe Hitler and Mussolini and their cohorts determined that if dictators 
were going to prevail they must first seek the destruction of the trade union 
movement. So they set out to destroy the trade unions of Europe and within 
a comparatively short time the strong, powerful labor movements of Europe 
were rendered extinct. They were destroyed, and their leaders were either 
put in concentration camps or brutally murdered. It was the high purpose of 
the Hitlerites of Europe to first bring about the destruction of trade unionism 
in order that their particular brand of philosophy may prevail throughout 
the world. f 

Underneath this no-strike commitment which your organizations have 
made to the President of the United States and have made to one hundred 
and thirty million souls in this country and have made to eleven million young 
people now in the armed services, underneath all of that was this record of 
the Nazis, this record of the Fascists, when they did bring about the destruc- 
tion of the trade union movement in Europe. No responsible leader of labor 
in the United States of America under circumstances such as that can hope 
to serve the best interests of the members which he is privileged to represent 
if he attempts by word of mouth or by act to set aside labor’s no-strike 
pledge in the course of this present war. 

It is a sacred obligation. It is an obligation that you have to your son, to 
your daughter, to your brother, and to your sister, fighting somewhere, yes, 
perhaps dying somewhere, living in some global hellhole, bleeding, yes, dying, 
and whilst young men and women are making sacrifices of that description 
for you and I back home the least, the very least that we can do to help 
them is by giving them every assurance that every single weapon that they 
need to win this war shall be provided them. 

This resolution will of course be one of the more important resolutions 
to come before the convention. I hope that when you adopt this resolution, 
as I am quite sure you will, that you will accept it not as a mere expression 
of goodwill, but that you will make the resolution work when you get back 
home to your respective territories, that you will talk to your membership 
about it, again, and that you will advise youx membership to continue the 
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maintenance of its no-strike commitment to the people of the United States 
and to our Allies. 

It is needless for me to explain to you in further detail the reasons why 
we should maintain this no-strike commitment. I think the analysis of our 
worldly obligations, particularly with respect to the part we are supposed 
to play in this war was presented in most graphic fashion to the delegates 
this morning by General Somervell. He told you the story, he read com- 
munications to you that had been forwarded him by General Eisenhower, he 
read communications that had been addressed to you through him by other 
leaders of our army both in the European and Pacific areas, and he read 
a communication addressed to you by General George Marshall, Chief of 
Staff; and only yesterday I was privileged to read a communication addressed 
to you about this very same matter by the President of the United States of 
America. 

The country needs your no-strike commitment. Every single, solitary one 
of the young men and women in the armed services need your no-strike com- 
mitment, and the fathers and mothers of those young men who are now 
serving you overseas are praying for the maintenance of your no-strike com- 
mitment to protect the lives of the children that God gave to them. 

And then the future. Posterity needs your no-strike commitment. The 
future generations need the maintenance of that no-strike commitment be- 
cause the maintenance of that no-strike commitment means absolute sure 
and inevitable victory, and victory means the democratic way of life through- 


out the world. 

We cannot simply gloss over situations of this kind, read a resolution and 
vote for it, and then have someone violate it. Might I before closing pay my 
true respects to all of our organizations and to the overwhelming majority 
of the members of our organizations for the splendid spirit of cooperation 
they have so loyally manifested in the maintenance of this no-strike commit- 
ment. The record of American labor in the United States in the course of 
this war has been an almost miraculous one. To maintain that kind of a 
record, and, yes, improve upon it, if need be, is what we all look forward to. 
The miracles of production referred to by General Somervell in the course 
of his talk to the convention here today attests more loyally than any words 
I might give to you the remarkable achievement of American labor in the field 
of war production since the beginning of the present war. 

I should not like what I have said with reference to labor’s maintenance 
of its no-strike commitment, therefore, to be misunderstood, because no one 
understands and more deeply appreciates the splendid record of American 
labor in the course of the present war. Our President has taken occasion to 
praise us, the leaders of our armed forces overseas have taken occasion to 
praise us, and our soldiers have. Our record has been good; it must be main- 
tained intact, and when this convention is over it must be our high purpose 
to call upon our people and insist upon the maintenance of our no-strike 
pledge. 

I am looking forward to the growth of this movement. There are some 
pessimists in the ranks of labor who might say, ‘Well, when the war is over, 
and you are going through your period of trial and tribulation, and unem- 
ployment might visit you, these giant organizations associated with the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations will go down,” I wish those pessimists 
would have an opportunity to look in upon this convention and find out what 
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the delegates attending this convention think about that. There isn’t any force 
big enough anywhere in the United States of America to destroy—yes, to 
even weaken—the influence or the power of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

We are going to grow. The workers of the nation want this union, and 
we are going to provide them the opportunity to embrace this union, and 
before this convention ends its sessions, declarations for the conduct of giant 
organizational campaigns will again be made. 

That is why we are here, and that is why we are going to live. We live 
because we provide workers a good example; we are not irresponsible, we 
maintain our collective bargaining commitments with our employers, and we 
maintain our no-strike commitments to the American people in the course 
of a war. We don’t make pledges today and break them tomorrow. 

Our organization was builded upon a rock. That rock is a rock of truth, 
a rock of honesty, a rock of integrity. That rock upon which this organization 
is being builded has won for itself the respect and admiration of all workers 
throughout the United States of America, and the right-thinking citizens of 
our country as well. 

Don’t be afraid to maintain a commitment. When a pledge is made, 
whether you like it or dislike it, maintain your pledge and go through with it. 

After all, the greatest gift that man possesses is sincerity, honesty and 
integrity. The man who possesses those requisites gets along in life. He 
may suffer his days of adversity, but by and large he gets along in life, and 
what is true of a man is true of a union just the same—just the same, exactly 
the same, there is absolutely no difference. 

A union can no more disregard its pledges than a man can and maintain 
its own self-respect, and the respect of the community and the nation; whilst 
violating its pledge. 

Yes, our unions have maintained their no-strike commitment. Our unions 
have been loyal to our boys overseas, and they have been devoted to the 
cause for which they are now fighting, and the members of these great unions 
who are the soldiers of production on the home front here, will continue to 
maintain that same degree of loyalty until all forms—all forms of oppression 
and aggression have been wiped from the face of the earth completely. 

It is your mission in life, as good, sound trade unionists, to unite your- 
selves in support of this resolution, and make it just as effective as you pos- 
sibly can in every district and in every organization and with every member 
that you are privileged to represent in this great parliament of labor here 
today. 

I cannot over-emphasize, therefore, the need, the great need of the mem- 
bers of our organizations continuing the performance of this task in the fash- 
ion that they have been performing it since the beginning of the present war. 

I speak to you candidly about those things; I want the country to know 
about those things. Many people throughout the United States have misrep- 
resented you, and they have told lies about you whilst this war has been on, 
but the reason you have grown stronger despite the spreading of this scandal 
is because you have been true to your country and true to your union, you 
have maintained your commitments, you have respected your obligations. 
And that kind of integrity pushes liars back on their heels and, as I said 
the other day, right down on the seat of their trousers. You cannot beat 
that. I don’t give a tinker’s hoop who they are, if they indulge themselves 
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in malicious representations about an organization or a group of leaders 
within an organization who are loyally and devotedly performing their duties 
and rendering human service to their country, these scandal mongers will 
be pushed back, pushed back and eventually pushed completely out of the 
picture. 

My good friends, maintain your no-strike commitment made to the mem- 
bers of your own organization, made to your boys, brothers and sisters, made 
te your country, and made to all of the peoples throughout the world who 
are fighting and struggling for a better life. 

I thank you. 

(The delegates arose and applauded.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are you ready to vote? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the adoption of the report of 
the Committee will arise to their feet; those opposed to the adoption of the 
report will rise to their feet. 

And the report of the Committee has been adopted by the unanimous 
rising vote of the delegates attending this Seventh Constitutional Convention. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to interrupt the report 
of the Committee on Resolutions. However, this convention is in receipt of 
a very significant telegram. The signer of this message cannot be considered 
a long-time friend of the CIO and our political action movement, and I am 
certain my recollection is true in this case. It is a message signed by Howard 
W. Jackson, the ex-Mayor of the City of Baltimore. 

Those active in the campaign in Baltimore remember that ex-Mayor 
Jackson rode with Dewey in his car in a trip through the streets of Balti- 
more, and was recognized by the people in their usual method of displaying 
their dissatisfaction. 

The message reads: 

“Would appreciate copy Bishop Bernard L. Sheil’s address. All Americans 
should take interest in politics. The individual citizen’s interest in politics is 
the lifeblood of democracy. Selfish group thinking and group legislation is 
un-American, Group protection against injustice is justified. There can be no 
genuine lasting good for individuals or groups unless it is for the real lasting 
good of the peoples of communities, states and nations. We as a people in 
our national and international thinking and relations must base our idealisms 
on the realistic. 

“With kind regards. 

“Howard W. Jackson, Former Mayor.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It appears that former Mayor Jackson wants 
a little PAC political education. 

A DELEGATE: He already got it. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: He is evidently asking for our literature, and 
we will see that he gets it. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 
Committee Secretary Lee Pressman resumed the report of the Com- 
mittee on resolutions as follows: 
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Resolution No. 12 
ORGANIZING 

WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has demonstrated the importance of organized 
labor in securing a total mobilization of our war effort, thereby assuring a 
decisive victory over the Axis forces; 

(2) Since only through strengthened and expanded union organization 
can labor continue its initiative in constructing a coalition of the people for 
a durable and lasting peace and full production and full employment; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO shall continue its fundamental task of organ- 
izing the unorganized into strong and powerful industrial unions. 

(2) We must direct special attention to the problems which will arise 
during reconversion and the postwar period as a result of the influx of millions 
of workers into industry, such as women workers and Negro workers now 
being employed in other than unskilled jobs, to the number of former white- 
collar professional workers who are now working on production jobs, and to 
farm workers engaged in factory work for the first time; 

(3) Through the expanded membership of the CIO unions, we shall bring 
to the workers of the nation the benefits of collective bargaining and to our 
country the added strength, discipline and leadership necessary for an early 
victory, a just peace, and the securing of full production and full employment. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE MARTIN, United Railroad Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support this resolution. I want to bring to the attention of this conven- 
tion that at the present time there is a great organizing campaign being 
conducted on the Pennsylvania Railroad System throughout this nation. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company is the outstanding No. 1 anti-labor setup in 
this country today. Along with that they have all over their system the out- 
standing No. 1 company union in our country today. 

At the present time we have a large membership signed up in the making 
of equipment and parts for this company. We have petitioned for a Labor 
Board election that we hope we will have in the very near future, and I 
know and I feel certain when the date is set for that election that the workers 
in the maintenance and equipment department on the entire system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad are going to get rid of one of the most vicious com- 
pany unions that organized labor has ever faced in this country; and I am 
appealing to the delegates to this convention when you go back home into 
your towns and cities which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company services, 
that you will lend your help and support in every way, shape, and form, to 
help us complete this job. 

I know and feel sure that if we are successful in winning this election, 
that the CIO is going to have in a very short time, another large affiliated 
organization. 

I want to extend our sincere thanks to all of our national officials, to 
Brother Haywood as our National Director, and all others who have given 
their full cooperation and full help in getting this job done. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates to this convention, in my opinion this is a resolution to 
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which this convention should give as much consideration as any resoluton 
which you will pass in this convention. There is only one way in whch or- 
ganized labor can live, and that is by going out and organizing and going 
ahead. We saw for years before the Congress. of Industrial Organizations 
came into the picture the American Federation of Labor remain static, and 
add no membership to its organizations. It is only since the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations came into being that the labor movement as a whole 
in this country has gained any considerable voice in its affairs. 

In this city only a couple of weeks ago, many of you heard an address 
by the President of the United States, saying that after this war is over there 
must be jobs for at least 60,000,000 people in this country. If there are jobs 
for 60,000,000 people in this country—and I think there are—there is plenty 
of room for the expansion of organized labor in this country, and it seems to 
me that we should pledge to ourselves today that with this 60,000,000 people 
we are going to have 60,000,000 organized labor people in this country. 

Unless, fellow delegates, we are willing to give that problem some con- 
sideration it seems to me we are going to run into some considerable diffi- 
culty. I can see after this war is over, where if our people are not properly 
organized, and there are many hundreds of thousands of women in industry 
today, if there are no jobs for them to perform, management will say to them 
when they are laid off, “You are being laid off because organized labor has 
contracts.” As a result those women are likely to become anti-union. 

I think after this convention is over our first job should be, no matter 
where we are, to see that the women who are coming into our industries 
become as completely, if not more completely, organized than the men are. 

I can see the same kind of problem amongst the Negroes. There are 
hundreds of thousands of those people who have come into industry since the 
beginning of the war, and I think that those Negroes must be organized so 
they will know what the problem of organized labor is. 

We have another great section of our country that in my opinion needs 
organization, and that is the Southern part of the United States. We have 
just gone through a political campaign, and there was very little campaigning 
done in the South, because everyone considers that in the South there was 
little need for political action, because they felt the South would go for 
President Roosevelt, but I say the South needs organization just as much as 
any other section of the country needs it, due to the fact that in the past 
political campaign there were in the North liberal Democrats that we could 
support against the reactionary Republicans, but in the South, if you please, 
there was no opposition to the reactionary Democrats; and I think in organiz- 
ing that great union movement we, too, can go into the South and run candi- 
dates who are willing to support the policy of the President, of the United 
States and the policy of organized labor in this country. 

: That is the only way, in my opinion, that the Congress of Industrial 

Organizations can go forward, and I believe the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations will go forward, but I say to you that we must expand and expand 
our efforts considerably more than we have done and must give more consid- 
eration to the young unions that are just starting out who have not been in a 
position to do the job for themselves. I say there is no reason why that job 
cannot be done. 

We have at the head of this organization, in my opinion, the greatest head 
of any labor organization in the world. It should not be hard to sell the 
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people of the United States to the workers and common people in this coun- 
try, it should not be hard to sell that man’s policy and the policy of your 
organization and mine. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE JAMES DURKIN, Office and Professional Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I arise to support the resolution, with special 
reference to the question of organization of white-collar workers. 

During the last campaign we were all amazed to find that the representa- 
tives of monopoly, the representatives of special privilege, who have been 
doing their part in repressing the workers, the white-collar workers, made a 
special appeal to the white-collar workers of the nation, in order to blame 
labor and the administration for the problems that have arisen affecting this 
group of our population. 

The duplicity and sanctimonious hyprocricy of this appeal was repudi- 
ated by the white-collar workers because of the CIO, because of the 
extent of our organization, because of the leadership of UOPW, of those 
who went to the polls on November 7th and voted for President Roosevelt; 
and it is historic, and this convention will recognize that the workers years 
ago, the white-collar people, looked to the leaders of their banks and their 
companies, they looked to Herbert Hoover for their political and economic 
guidance, and today they have gone beyond that and a President such as 
Philip Murray is not only a leader of our great organization but is looked to 
by thousands of growing members of white-collar workers as a man who 
stands for their welfare and future as well. 

We are very much heartened that all of the delegates here look with 
interest to the outcome of conferences taking place in this convention on the 
subject of organization of white-collar workers, and our organization and 
other white-collar groups are very appreciative of the good work that has 
been done by CIO representatives and members of unions in aiding and 
developing the widespread organization of white-collar workers in the 
United States. 

We have some members in the banking field, and before long there will 
be more. One of our members going to work in a bank picked up a book 
issued by the American Banking Institute, a book on how to be a successful 
banker, and on the first page of that book there are a few words of advice, 
and they say that the essence of the successful bank employe is contained in 
these words: one-fifth ability, three-fifths honesty, four-fifths integrity, and 
two-fifths hard work. Anything less than that and you are a pawnbroker. 
And if you add that up it comes to ten-fifths, or two individuals, and that is 
what they want in a bank for $25 a week. 

The CIO is beginning to put an end to that, it is bringing to the white- 
collar professional people throughout the nation, who in their quiet way 
without too much attention, have been making these contributions to our 
tremendous war effort, it is bringing to these people the ability to live de- 
cently in the wealthiest country in the world, and bringing to them some- 
thing else, and not the least significant of the gains, the dignity and the 
freedom and sense of heritage of Americans through which, as part of the 
CIO, they will go on with us to the greater world we intend to establish. 

VICE-PRESIDENT HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman, and fellow delegates, 
we have just come through a political campaign; we have made a contribu- 
tion to the nation and to our people in that campaign. We were able to do 
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that because we have several millions of workers organized, and had we had 
just double that number organized, our contribution would have been double 
what it was. 

We can establish these political action committees and educational de- 
partments, which are all essential, but without organization there is a limit 
to what we can do. 

There are several fields in which organization must be carried on. The 
effect of organization can be best illustrated by briefly looking at the picture 
in Gadsden, Alabama. I had the pleasure of addressing the Alabama State 
CIO Convention recently. There was a delegation of workers from steel, 
textile, rubber, and others. I can recall in 1936 being down in Gadsden when 
the President of the International Union of Rubber Workers, Sherman H. 
Dalrymple, was almost murdered in the City Court House at Gadsden, where 
an organizer had been slugged on the public square in broad daylight, where 
the City Council had passed an ordinance for picketing union meetings. That 
was the picture in 1936. 

In 1939 Martin Dies and his righthand man, Starnes, challenged the CIO 
in the primary. He made it an issue. The CIO organization there and the 
workers and members of the CIO accepted that challenge way down in the 
deep South, and retired Congressmen Dies and Starnes to private life. 

In California there was Costello, and in Missouri, Clark, and there were 
others in the Carolinas and elsewhere. That success all came about through 
organization. 

In the last six months we have somewhat neglected our organizing activ- 
ities because of our devoting our energies to the political campaign, and we 
must now get back into harness when we leave this convention. 

There will be a conference tonight of International Representatives of 
CIO who are going to organize in the Southern States. Out of that confer- 
ence there will be devised a plan whereby our Internationals will pool their 
forces and energies, and they will caucus and work out a plan of coordina- 
tion and direction. Let us get into that South and go to work and two years 
from now defeat more men such as Congressman Starnes. 

In that connection we can expect to have resistance. There will be 
appeals to the Department of Justice, and there will be groups of so-called 
vigilantes who will attempt to interfere with our civil liberties in doing this 
job, but, my friends, the job must be done between now and two years from 
now. We must organize the South. We must oust the reactionary Southern 
Democrats and the Northern reactionaries who are in our Congress. We 
must obtain the legislation we are entitled to, that our people need, and 
repeal the vicious legislation that is now on the statute books. 

We are conducting drives now in the chemical industry. That is a grow- 
ing industry. The workers in that industry want industrial organization. 
In passing, may I say to you that recently in Buffalo the CIO Chemical 
Workers’ Union has taken on District 50 in four elections and trimmed the 
socks off them in every one of the four. 

In the oil industry we are making progress. That membership has about 
doubled since the CIO took over the responsibility of the drive. 

In the paper industry we have a drive on, and that industry has grown 
considerably in the last year. 

There is a great opportunity and a large field for egenisation in the 
warehouses, and the Retail and Wholesale people, and I maintain it is our 
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bounden duty to get out into the stores and organize the workers in that 
industry. 

There is a great movement on foot to organize the white-collar workers, 
and our CIO is going to organize the white-collar people in the banks and 
offices. With a well coordinated policy in that field and with a proper appeal 
I am personally convinced that we can get thousands upon thousands of 
white-collar workers into the ranks of this great organization, where they 
can join in our great movement. 

I want to call upon the International Union now to take this jurisdic- 
tional fight into the field. In the district organizations I wish you would 
devote all your energies and let the organizations go ahead, the ones that 
can do the job. We must get these things straightened out. 

Too, our regional directors can do organizing in the field. Let me say 
to you that the CIO Executive Board and Sidney Hillman called upon those 
boys to coordinate the political activity in the last six months, and I want 
to personally compliment them on the job they have done in that field. I 
am sure you can make more use of their services if you clear through them— 
and not through Sidney, understand—we can secure better results. 

As Director, I want to thank every one of our organizations for the 
splendid cooperation they have given me. 

If we leave this convention with the idea there is a job to be done, and 
we can do the job with unity and perfect coordination, you will come back 
into your next convention with more than six hundred and some thousand 
new members. I am not satisfied with six or seven hundred thousand new 
members; I want a million. 

When you take into consideration the work our people have done on the 
War Labor Boards, on political action, and every place else, they have done 
a splendid job, and I say again let us leave this convention united on this job. 

Those Internationals in the South, please attend that conference tomor- 
row night. Let us go down there and bring the workers in the South up to a 
par with the organized workers throughout the nation. 

Thank you and good luck to all of you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

MRS. DOROTHY BELLANCA, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. 
President, I arise to.support the resolution on organization, because I have 
been organizing for some thirty years and I know the value of it. 

I have had quite some experience in the past years, and I am very proud 
of my association in that experience, particularly since the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has been organized and is a living factor for the 
good of working people. 

I am going to touch on the organization of women, and on the organiza- 
tion of women that you already have in your organization. I am going to 
ask you men to sit back and relax because I am speaking in your interest. 
I am now representing you and not just the women. 

. In my organization when I came into the clothing industry a long time 
ago, there wasn’t a man in the factory in which I worked for many, many 
months that came over and asked me to join a union. There was some sort 
of a union in the factory in which I worked, and there were a lot of men 
working in that factory but few women; but in the course of the weeks and 
months and years that I worked in the clothing industry I saw more and 
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more women come in and more and more men go out, and I found out that 
the women were coming in and the men were going out was the reason that 
I received a job in that industry making buttonholes, where men had worked 
before, because I was expected to make those buttonholes at a lower. rate 
of pay. 

So I saw the men going out and I remained, and thousands of them went 
out. In the clothing industry today there is a 50-50 percent of our mem- 
bership men and women because of the policy of our organization and the 
democracy within our organization and the protection for our members, 
there is no longer this competition between men and women, but there was in 
the past when employers employed women, not because they liked them best 
but because they worked for less. 

Millions of women have come into mass production industries during this 
period of our war, of this war, the peoples’ war for democracy. Millions of 
them have been organized into labor unions. There are millions yet who are 
not organized. When the war is over many of them will go back to their 
homes perhaps; many, many of them remaining in industry, some needing 
the job because a husband or a brother or a son may not return to his job, 
and the family has to be taken care of. Unless you recognize this problem 
as your problem, as protecting your job as well as the woman’s job, as giving 
her equal citizenship in your organization and your industry, you will hold 
your job and you will hold it on an equal basis with women. Women don’t 
want to undermine; they want to work, and they want an equal share on 
their job, and the best protection for working people throughout this land of 
ours in industry is to recognize that those who work must be treated on 
equal terms, and those who are not yet organized must be organized, the 
women as well as the men, for we must be mindful of the fact that there 
will be millions of trained women in industry, in our industry, when the war 
is over, and they will be a potential threat to your jobs if they get no pro- 
tection and no recognition. 

It has been said that the South needs, too, to be organized. There is 
no question about the South needing to be organized, it is very essential 
that it be organized, because the industries that have established themselves 
in the South are not really summer industries, they were established in the 
shop for the devastating reason the women received jobs in industry in the 
earlier period of women coming into the industry because they worked for 
less, and employers in the North have been moving into the South for this 
very reason, because southern workers, men and women, will accept jobs 
for less. And for that same reason we have heard time and again employers 
say, in Washington, that if minimums were raised to 50 or 60 cents it 
wouldn’t pay them to go South, and again they said if southern workers 
received 50 or 60 cents an hour why they wouldn’t work a whole week, they 
would just work a few days a week, because they don’t need much more. 
But I have found out organizing in the South that they need just as much 
as we in the North need, and that they appreciate protection on their job. 

So it is just a link in the chain of organization, and we have to be mindful 
of our responsibilities to the people in the North, to the people in the South, 
to the people in the West, to people all over this country—we have got to 
be mindful of this responsibility because it concerns each and every one of 
us, our jobs and our livelihoods. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations will go forward because that 
has been its policy, and the organizations have grown in strength and im- 
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portance because we have pursued it, but this time we have to pursue it just 
a little more and just a little stronger because our enemies are organizing 
against us just a little more and just a little stronger. 

I have heard too many remarks in this last political campaign we went 
through by the opposition who said, “Wait until the boys come back, they 
will fix you up, they will show you where to get off, they will show PAC 
where they come in.” I am not afraid, I am sure you are not afraid, because 
your sons and your daughters are the ones who are fighting, and they are 
coming back and they will understand your problems. But we have to 
be prepared for the vicious attacks that will come, and therefore we have to 
bring organization to all people everywhere, to the men and to the women, 
and to the minority groups, and in that way we will be able to meet our 
enemies anywhere. 

I thank you. 

(Vice President R. J. Thomas in the Chair) 

DELEGATE TAYLOR, Oil Workers: Brother Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I would like to speak as a representative of an international union, 
the only one I believe of the CIO with its international headquarters in 
the deep South. I would also like to speak as one who just came from 
Detroit to the deep South a couple of years ago. In the North the unions 
might be mighty surprised with what has gone on in the States of Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas and other States in the deep South. Certainly we can 
look back in the past eighteen months on a record of organization in the 
South that will compare favorably with the record of all international unions 
in the North. 

From a selfish point of view, I want to speak with respect to the effect 
of our organization down there. Certainly we have brought to the workers 
in the oil industry and many allied industries in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and other States economic benefits to a greater degree than you have been 
able to do in the past few years in the North. 

Politically I say the southern workers are on the march, and I would 
like to answer the president of the largest union of the CIO with respect 
to a statement he made on political action, when he called for an organiza- 
tion in the South for a fight on the reactionary Democrats of the southern 
bloc. I would like to ask him who was successful fighting Martin Dies 
while the Auto Workers of Michigan were unsuccessful fighting Clare 
Hoffman? And may I tell this convention that the Oil Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union will give to the CIO in 1946 the scalp of pistol-packing “Pappy” 
O’Daniels. 

The decentralization program that has come with war production is not 
going to be again centralized in the northern industries. This new mass 
production industry that has come to America, the aircraft industry has 
made it possible to fly parts from any part of the nation to any other part 
in eight hours, and that means that the Auto Workers, the Steelworkers 
and all other international unions who felt themselves secure in the North 
from the problem of decentralization, that will mean they will have to give 
the South more attention in the next two years in order to maintain the 
present status of their unions. 

In speaking of organization of the South let me say we are amazed with 
the reception we have got for our efforts in the past eighteen months down 
there, but we ask the delegates from the northern unions not to come into 
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a CIO convention each year and prayerfully beat your breast with respect 
to the terrible economic conditions of the southern workers, and then go 
home from this convention and forget about it. 

Come with us to the South, assign your international representatives, 
and apply your money to the South in the next two years, because when 
industry moves into any section of these United States they not only exploit 
the country but also the workers therein. We expect to meet the struggle 
that will come against exploitation of the southern workers with a new in- 
dustrial revolution in the South. Let me remind you that those who fought 
so well in Chicago that the Tom Girdlers moved to Texas, that the Henry 
Fords of Detroit have moved South, if we are ready to organize their in- 
dustries down there we are not only going to need the enthusiasm generated 
by speakers at CIO conventions, but we are going to need a lot of men, 
money and muscle. 

I sincerely hope that this question of the South will be given considera- 
tion not only in this convention but every day of the year until the next 
convention. 

Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN THOMAS: I hope since hearing Brother Taylor beat his 
breast about Martin Dies, I hope if in the next couple of days the Supreme 
Court hands down the wrong decision on me, that he will be able to keep 
me out of jail down there. 

Does anyone else want the floor? 

DELEGATE CLYDE GANAWAY, Mobile, Alabama, Industrial Union: 
I speak for the people of the South. I agree with the great majority of 
the things said here tonight in regard to the South. Most of the delegates 
here assembled realize that the South is not an isolated point, that organiza- 
tion is needed down there very definitely. We need organization and CIO 
can give it to us and we are looking forward to the day when we can get 
the CIO into the South consolidated as in the East, West and North. We 
want to make it a universal proposition throughout the world, and I hope 
that the delegates go back realizing that the South is needed to make this 
thing a universal proposition. 

DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I just want to say a 
few words on the resolution that is before the convention and to stress the 
tremendous importance of not only passing the resolution but making it 
effective during the coming year. 

I certainly am happy, the same as every other delegate in this conven- 
tion, concerning what PAC did during the election, but one thing I want us 
all to remember is that there would have been no PAC if there had not 
been an organized CIO. So let us remember that with all the fine organi- 
zations we may have that it is our labor union that not only has but always 
will protect the men and women of labor in this country. We have organi- 
zation problems North, South, East and West; we have them everywhere, 
and we must recognize the fact of their tremendous importance. 

I want to organize for many reasons but primarily for the reason of 
bringing collective bargaining to all the workers in America: -If we have 
sixty million members in organized labor in America, sixty million members 
of CIO, then we would not worry too much about sixty million jobs a year 
from now or two years from now. But we have got to understand that this 
organized labor movement of ours, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
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is the only real forward-looking institution there is in America that will 
bring to the workers not only the jobs they should have, but the conditions 
under which they will work when they do have the jobs. 

I just want to point out for a moment we have the great communications 
industry in this country with millions of men and women in it and we should 
organize. We have not scratched the surface of that industry as yet. We 
have the chemical industry with its millions and it is growing, millions of 
men and women, and anyone who has given any thought to the industry 
recognizes the fact that the chemical industry will probably be the most 
important there is in America within the next few years. So much time 
should be given to the organization of the chemical industry and all of its 
phases in America. 

Certainly we should organize the South. I spent a lot of time in the 
South myself. I understand something about conditions in the South. You 
know in the United Mine Workers of America we were able to organize 
every old miner there is working in the South and in the South, so far as 
that industry is concerned, every worker is organized. 

The steel industry has made tremendous progress in the South and the 
same is true of the textile, rubber, and other industries. Yes, we want to 
organize the South. Certainly we want to organize the North and the East 
and the West, and let us understand this as a fundamental proposition, that 
all we have to depend on here in America are the working men and women 
who are the power and the influence and the strength of our organization, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 17 
RESOLUTION ON ANTI-SEMITISM 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations, from the first day of its birth, 
never had any room in its midst for race hatred, religious bigotry and anti- 
Semitism. 

American labor knows well that anti-Semitism and race hatred have 
ever been the foes of organized labor. Scratch a Jew-baiter and you find 
a labor-baiter. List the names of the financial backers and promoters of 
the organized anti-Semitic movement and you have the names of the most 
outspoken enemies of the American labor movement. 

Anti-Semitism seeks to undermine the very foundations of the trade 
union movement. It seeks to set worker against worker, it seeks to uphold 
discrimination against workers because of their religion or race and it seeks 
to keep labor divided. This alone is sufficient to make the CIO the undying 
enemy of anti-Semitism and racism in any form. 

But the anti-Semitic menace is much greater than that. Anti-Semitism 
threatens the unity and democracy of the entire American nation and the 
freedom of all peoples. It violates the American democratic tradition and 
endangers the great unity of Americans of all classes which is so necessary 
for the winning of the war and the winning of ‘a lasting, just peace, to which 
the CIO is dedicated with heart and soul. 

The horrible years of the Hitler terror have taught decent men and 
women the world over that anti-Semitism is one of the foulest instruments 
ever devised to enslave and crush nations. This lesson was learned the 
hard way, through oceans of blood and the dimming of the light of freedom 
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in many parts of the world. We shall never forget that anti-Semitism was 
one of the key props of the international Nazi conspiracy to conquer freedom 
everywhere. 

The death camps at Midenek and Tremblinka—the organized systematic 
extermination of five million Jews—are eternal reminders of the monstrous 
crime against humanity that anti-Semitism is. 

United States government attorneys, in the Washington sedition trial, 
have proved the dangerous anti-Semitic conspiracy, which was organized on 
American soil from Berlin. Nazi agents and American friends of Hitler have 
tried to choke American democracy in the anti-Semitic noose. Part of the 
Nazi-organized anti-Semitic conspiracy has already been foiled; thanks to the 
efforts of the Roosevelt administration. But the plague is far from wiped 
out. -The job is not finished. Organized anti-Semitic movements still haunt 
and threaten the security and unity of America. 

In the light of the evidence provided by the United States government, 
in the light of the activities of the Gerald L. K. Smiths and the anti-Jewish 
outbreaks and activities in the past year, we reaffirm with even sharper 
emphasis, the resolution of the last National Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations: 

“Anti-Semitism is a Hitler weapon aimed to disrupt the war 
effort. Anti-Semitism is part of the despicable Nazi race theory. 

Anti-Semitism today is treason to America.” 


We cannot agree that everything that was said and done during the 
recently concluded presidential elections must now be forgotten. We cannot 
and must not forget that the reactionary leaders of the Republican Party 
did not hesitate to use the fascist technique and dangerous doses of anti- 
Semitism. The Hitler slogan about a “Jewish” control of the White House 
emanated from Republican headquarters throughout the campaign. Sidney 
Hillman, PAC, the entire CIO and all patriotic Americans who rallied behind 
President Roosevelt’s program were the victims of incessant anti-Semitic 
attacks. The American people repudiated the fascist technique and anti- 
Semitism of the GOP bigwigs on November 7th. But the threat has not yet 
been removed. We on the CIO pledge that we shall not rest until the anti- 
Semitic and fascist threat is completely uprooted. 

We shall redouble our efforts to help secure passage of the Lynch Bill 
(H. R. 2328) to bar anti-Semitic and racist matter-from the United States 
mails. 
We wholeheartedly agree with President Roosevelt that anti-Semitism 
is “Hitler’s game” and urge the adoption of the Dickstein Joint Congressional 
Resolution which incorporates the President’s clear position on this question 
as the stand of the United States Congress. 

We pledge our support for the enactment of a Federal law which would 
make anti-Semitism a crime, punishable by imprisonment. 

We hail the formation of the National Committee Against Nazi Persecu- 
tion, a body to combat anti-Semitism, headed by Supreme Court Justice 
Murphy and embracing prominent Americans of all walks of life and we 
extend a hand of cooperation to it. 

We applaud the participation of men and women of the CIO in the 
numerous community movements against anti-Semitism and race hatred 
which have arisen throughout the country and we urge the strengthening 
of these movements. 
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We urge the exposure, prosecution and apprehension of all fifth column 
peddlers of anti-Semitism and race hatred and we wholeheartedly support 
the efforts of the U. S. Government to prosecute the seditionists now on trial. 

' We urge all affiliates of the CIO to develop further educational cam- 
paigns to build a barrier within the trade union movement against the pene- 
tration of enemy anti-Semitic ideas. We applaud the efforts initiated in the 
schools to promote education against race hatred and bigotry and we urge 
the expansion of these activities in all the schools and colleges of our country. 

The National Congress of Industrial Organizations again extends its full 
support to the Jewish people in their battle for equal rights and pledges to 
do everything in its power to put an end to the un-American plague of anti- 
Semitism. 

We reiterate our opposition to the Chamberlain White Paper which still 
discriminates against the Jews in Palestine. We call for the immediate abro- 
gation of the White Paper. 

We also reiterate our wholehearted support to the program of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Conference and we endorse the International Bill of Rights pro- 
posed by the conference, a document which urges the enforcement of the 
equal and national rights of all ethnic and national groups in the peace to 
come. 

DELEGATE MUSTER, Furniture Workers: Members of CIO, we have 
heard today and yesterday some leaders of the armed forces and the Vice 
President of the United States, and while there may not be agreement 
amongst them as to exactly when Germany will be defeated there is no 
question in anyone’s mind that victory over Germany is at hand. The foul 
hordes of Nazi barbarism are certainly being beaten back and their end is 
near, but Nazi doctrine has won a victory in the United States, and there 
is no use glossing over the facts. There is no question in anyone’s mind that 
while their military might is defeated, anti-Semitism has taken root in the 
United States of America. 

This resolution states very clearly that even high-ranking Republican 
leaders and their party candidates for high office did not hesitate to utilize 
the tool of anti-Semitism in their desire to win an election. 

It is not very easy to begin to talk to you on the subject because I 
am so full of emotion on it. It is very true and very easy to concede that 
you say CIO has always indorsed resolutions against anti-Semitism. We 
feel there should be resolutions against anti-Semitism but you cannot stop 
anti-Semitism in that fashion. I will tell you why organized battlers, en- 
gaged in promoting race hatred, do a scientific job. They know exactly what 
segments of the population to approach and how to approach them. We in 
our indifference may sometimes make a speech but we don’t reach the 
problem fully. I, as a member of the Executive Board of CIO, was privileged 
a few days ago to sit in the board room and listen to a report on political 
action. It is not my purpose to describe that report to you. It was a mirac- 
ulous job by the men and women introduced by Mr. Hillman and to give 
a picture of what was done, a country-wide all-embracing approach to doing 
a real piece of work. I was impressed with it as a PAC job, but I was also 
impressed with the fact that the utilization of the CIO organization in its 
reaching down to the grass roots of America to bring out the danger of anti- 
Semitism would be a cause that CIO could accept with full heart and open 
arms. 
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I say to you trade unionists the attack of people against Jews is an 
attack upon you as laborites. 

I don’t want to repeat the words of Chairman Murray when he said to 
you this morning that when you nibble at the labor movement in Sweden, in 
Germany, or anywhere else, you nibble at the labor movement in this coun- 
try. JI say to you more than that, anti-Semitism is a poison in America and 
your plaudits and applause will not cure it, but your attack upon it as trade 
unionists militates for the right to stand behind fellow workers, people such 
as you are, and will do good for the cause against anti-Semitism and a great 
deal of good for the cause of labor. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE JACK HURVICH, Greater Boston Industrial Union Council: 
In 1942 under the very eyes of the national convention of the CIO in Boston 
we heard many eggs hatched on many questions that none of us were aware 
of at the time. In the 1943 convention in Philadelphia as in the city of 
Boston there were resolutions presented and adopted to express our view 
on the matter. 

In 1944 the Republican Party candidate goes to the city of Boston as 
the parting shot in his campaign. 

In the city of Boston it is well known that 169 years ago the shot was 
fired at Bunker Hill, the shot heard around the world, for liberty, justice and 
equality. The candidate of the Republican Party came into Boston to raise 
the question of discrimination. The hate speech of the campaign was made 
in the city of Boston. However, on November 7th the people of Massachu- 
setts took heart and repudiated the words and the actions of the Republican 
candidate and voted against Dewey and against every reactionary candidate 
for Congress. In Massachusetts we are definitely sure that we won’t permit, 
as far as CIO is concerned, any discrimination of any kind, whether it be 
anti-Semitic or the question of race or color, to get into our ranks. 

I rise in support of speaking for the people of the CIO in supporting an 
active program not only in resolution form, but in full active education to 
work amongst our people to wipe out propaganda and anti-Semitism. 

I thank you. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 40 
NATIONAL CIO WAR RELIEF COMMITTEE 

WHEREAS, (1) Men and women of CIO have taken their place on the 
firing line and on the production front since the beginning of the war. More 
than a million of us serve in the armed forces, and many more millions pro- 
duce the weapons of warfare for ourselves and our Allies. 

(2) CIO members have given of their time, of their money, and of their 
very blood in our common struggle against Fascism. This total CIO par- 
ticipation in the war has meant not only fighting and working, but giving 
as well—tens of millions of dollars for American fighting men, for American 
merchant seamen, for our prisoners of war, for our British, Russian and 
Chinese allies, for underground fighters for Democracy in oppressed Poland, 
in trampled France, in Nazi-infested Norway, Belgium, Holland, for famine- 
stricken India, for driven and hounded refugees—giving to all who need re- 
gardless of race, color or creed. CIO members have given of their time and 
money to U.S.O., American Red Cross, National War Fund, and thousands of 
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Community Chests throughout the country. We have contributed also our ini- 
tiative, our imagination, our ideals and our ideas as participants not only in 
fund raising but in community organization, in the development of plans and 
programs to help meet servicemen’s needs, to aid industrial workers, to help 
solve the problems of the returning veterans. We have accepted our responsi- 
bility, along with other Americans, by participating in the deliberations of 
thousands of national and local agencies engaged in human welfare work. 
In this work, perhaps for the first time, the face and philosophy of CIO was 
brought home to thousands of citizens in thousands of communities. 

(3) We believe that this is an achievement of which we can be justly 
proud—an achievement for America and the CIO which we should endeavor 
to duplicate in the years of postwar reconstruction and rehabilitation; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention commands the activities of the 
National CIO War Relief Committee which has made these achievements 
possible and urges all of its affiliates to cooperate with the program of the 
Committee to extend the aid and relief that is so vitally necessary to our 
brothers, sons and fighting Allies in the common struggle against our enemies. 

(2) The Executive Board of the CIO is authorized to determine the con- 
tinued nature and type of activities and operations of the National CIO War 
Relief Committee. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS: I wish the delegates would please refrain from 
cross-table discussion here because it is difficult to hear with all the delegates 
talking. I would like to bring to the delegates’ attention there will be an 
Army Show at 5 o’clock. I think it would be worth while for everybody to 
stay. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON, Chairman of the War Relief Committee: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, as chairman of the War Relief Committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity for and on behalf of the committee of address- 
ing myself to the resolution that is before the delegates to this convention. 
The committee was created in Detroit in the year 1941 and since that time 


the CIO War Relief Committee has gone a long way. It was first created, 


as you know, as the Allied War Relief Committee. Soon thereafter, when 
the United States entered the war, it became known as the American and 
Allied War Relief Committee. And then for the purpose of brevity and con- 
venience the committee’s name was changed to what it is now known as, 
the National CIO Relief Committee. I should like to tell the delegates the 
perspective of the committee’s work because if we can understand the per- 
spective of the committee’s work then I think we can more greatly appre- 
ciate the importance of the CIO’s program as a whole. 

Our committee feels that the problem of raising money alone is not a 
sufficient perspective for a CIO War Relief Committee. In other words, we 
feel that the CIO War Relief Committee will not be a committee that will 
only go to the workers and ask them to dig down into their pockets, and 
let it go at that, but it has been our committee’s feeling, and it has been 
guided accordingly, that it is our job to translate fund raising and fund 
giving into vital relationship to CIO, and it is in that respect I would like to 
outline some of the things the committee has done. 
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First of all, I think to the CIO’s War Relief Committee’s credit the day 
is now gone where one of the Community Chest committees, a man in the 
plant, will go around and solicit money from workers themselves and then 
have the newspapers say that the “employes of such and such a company 
gave so much money.” 


It should be that “Local Union No. 16 of CIO has made its contribution,” 
so that our work has been to identify CIO as part of the community, as part 
of the CIO’s war effort. One of the basic positions our committee had to 
take was this: Soon after the United States entered the war the National 
War Fund was created and registered by the President’s War Relief Control 
Board. The decision that the committee had to make was this. No. 1: 
Shall we continue as a national organization collecting money ourselves, 
holding isolated position in the community or shall we be part of the com- 
munity’s activities? As Mrs. Roosevelt said yesterday, “part of the com- 
munity itself.” The CIO decided to be part of the community and we en- 
tered into negotiations with the National War Fund and secured repre- 
sentation upon its Board of Directors. 


Your president, Philip Murray, and Sidney Hillman are both members of 
the National War Fund and I am privileged to represent the CIO as a mem- 
ber of its committee. Not only are we interested in seeing that the money, 
is identified when it is coming from CIO workers, but we want to be sure 
in the community and the National War Fund itself that we have a voice in 
the administration of the affairs and have a voice in saying how this money 
is to be spent, and in joint conferences with the American Federation of 
Labor, joint labor projects and special labor projects. 


Last year we secured three million dollars worth of special labor proj- 
ects and in spite of the fact that the national goal of the National War Fund 
was $125,000,000, and $115,000,000 this year we increased our special labor 
projects and we are glad to announce we increased it to $3,600,000. Part 
of the projects, $1,600,000 of those special labor projects were intended to be 
spent in helping the underground movement. 


I have in my files letters, which unfortunately I am unable to reveal 
because of our instructions, from The White House and the War Refugee 
Board, to indicate the confidential nature of them. But permit me to say 
those letters from the White House officially reveal a report that the monies 
which the workers of the CIO dug down into their pockets and into the 
coffers of the National War Fund was spent to give food to the families of 
the people put in concentration camps. Some people say, “How do they get 
back of the lines,’ and that is a story that will be told later. They are told 
in the files of the United States Government. We hope to be able to complete 
that story when the confidence of the government will not be violated. 


Allow me to talk on another significant report in our program. We 
have reached into every corner of the United States, into every community, 
so much so that while two years ago there were only about six hundred 
members of CIO on Community War Chests, today I am proud to report 
that there are more than four thousand CIO members of the Board of 
Trustees in the various communities throughout the United States. To fully 
understand the association of that thing and the association of your every- 
day work is to understand that every time a CIO member who sits on a 
Board of Trustees and sits with bankers and social workers and teachers it 
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is of high importance. CIO is no longer in an insignificant position, but they 
are part of a system working, fighting and giving. 

I want to commend our staff and everyone associated with the War 
Relief Committee for talking CIO from one part of the country to the other 
and we have done a job I think which has made some contribution to the 
work of the Congress of Industria] Organizations. 

No. 2: You probably will hear at this convention a good deal about serv- 
icemen and veterans. When you give your money to the National War Fund 
most of that goes to U.S.O., and I want very briefly to give you how we 
translate your money into a living relationship with servicemen overseas. 

You have on your table before you envelopes with material from the 
CIO War Relief Committee. One of those envelopes is a pamphlet called 
“48.” That goes to servicemen overseas, and I only wish that the delegates 
here at this convention could have the opportunity of going into the files 
of our national office and seeing the thousands and thousands of letters from 
CIO servicemen overseas which say, “Thank God, someone is thinking of us 
while we are fighting.” 

Our job is to keep up our relationship when people leave their jobs and 
go on the battle lines. CIO is doing that job and I am very proud of it. 

In respect to the amount of money you give we have through our cam- 
paign division arranged one of the most remarkable methods of recording 
contributions. Some of them may be available to you, records which will 
indicate union by union in every community of how much we have given, and 
we have got a record of which we are proud to say before this convention, 
that in the last two campaigns, the National War Fund and, parenthetically, 
I might say, we also have an agreement with the Red Cross—CIO has con- 
tributed fifty million dollars to those organizations in the last few years. 

I am not going to take more of your time, but I think the CIO War 
Relief Committee which was formed by appointment of President Murray in 
Detroit in 1941, has made a contribution not only to the war effort, but has 
made a contribution to the dignity of every CIO worker in every community. 

We are spreading CIO gospel while at the same time we are supporting 
the work of our war effort. We are going to continue that work and I hope 
Wwe can have your encouragement and your support, and when this war is 
over CIO knows—and not simply by resolution—it will have accomplished 
by working and giving. 

Thanks a lot. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Secretary Carey made various announcements in regard to the time and 
place of various meetings. 


CHAIRMAN THOMAS: Members of the convention, it is with great 
pleasure I introduce to you a subject which is called for on the program. We 
are glad to have prepared for your education tonight a splendid Army Show. 
May I present to this convention Colonel Broader, who is Director of the 
Labor Branch of the 6th Service Command. 

(Whereupon Colonel Broader briefly addressed the convention and in 
troduced the master of ceremonies and the Army Show was staged.) 

Whereupon at the hour of 5:30 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned 
to reconvene at 9:30 o’clock a. m., Wednesday, November 22, 1944. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—NOVEMBER 22, 1944 
The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock by President Murray. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention is honored this morning with 
the presence of Doctor Archibald L. Carey, Pastor, Woodlawn, A.M.E. Church. 


INVOCATION 
(Dr. Archibald L. Carey, Pastor, Woodlawn A.M.E. Church) 

Eternal Father, who art ever with us in the changing seasons, in the 
joy of friendship, and in the love of living, sometimes we know Thee not, but 
always Thou art present, in the call of duty, in the will to win, and the 
hope of a better tomorrow. Lift our eyes from the plains whereon we dwell 
to the hills from whence cometh our strength. Lead us from cloud and shadow, 
from the false and the unreal, to light, to truth, to Thee. 

For every good and perfect gift make us thankful in our hearts and 
worthy in our ways. For strong hands and high purposes, let us be glad. 
Of divine gifts and of the human toil which gives them the increase, let us 
not be unaware. To fuse these all in the cause to build a better world, help 
us now to will. 

Our Father, we thank Thee for our great nation, and we pray Thy bless- 
ings upon its leader. For all throughout our world whose hands hold the reins 
of government in these troubled days we ask Thy help. For mankind every- 
where, we pray. . 

We ask now, a very special blessing upon those who are assembled here, 
the toiling men for whom they have come, and the tasks to which they have 
put their hands, that theirs may be a more abundant life, guide, lift, and 
cleanse, we pray. Make them wise to choose the right and too wise to forsake 
Thy way. Let them remember those who look to them and let them not forget 
to look to Thee. Make them brave, but: give them Godly courage. Keep us 
all patient with righteous error, but stir us with deep impatience against 
the wrong. 

O God of great things, we are glad that Thou too are gracious, for so 
much we need Thy grace and forgiveness. 

Forgive our stupidity. Thou has given us light of understanding to walk 
by. Yet we choose the dark and devious ways and the face of the earth bears 
the hideous scars of war. East and West claw and kill. White and black hate 
and hurt. Rich and poor oppose and oppress, and the nations are wasted. 
Forgive our pettiness and our poverty. From the midst of Thy plenty come 
the cries of the hungry. Though life is blessed, our hearing is assailed by the 
work of those ruthlessly bereaved. In our hearts we acknowledge one God 
and in our faiths we proclaim one Father, yet daily we cheapen and crush 
and crucify our brothers. O God, have mercy upon us and give us Thy spirit 
that we may have mercy, too. Insure our knowing that Thou hast created 
out of one blood all nations of men to dwell together upon the face of the 
earth—and in peace. 


As the river finds ity way, however, slowly to the sea, let us find our . 


way to that world wherein there is neither Greek nor Jew nor Acythian nor 
barbarian, nor white nor black, nor high nor low, but all are one—and each, 
his brother’s keeper. Amen. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions made further report as follows: 


Resolution No. 29 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, (1) The children of America are the nation’s most valuable 
resource and their health should be conserved and protected as a national 
policy; 

(2) Large sections of our population do not yet have enough of the right 
kind of food as has been clearly demonstrated by the high rejection rate 
among draftees due to the physical deficiencies caused by malnutrition; 

(3) The school lunch program has been an important and successful means 
of improving the health of children through better nutrition and should be 
continued as a permanent program; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations supports per- 
mament legislation to make it possible for every child to have a hot, well- 
balanced lunch at school, regardless of the resources of the state or local 
community, regardless of the ability of the family to pay the costs, and 
without discrimination as to race or religion; 

(2) The school lunch program should continue to be administered by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture as part of a total food program geared to 
meet the needs of our people; 

(3) The U. S. Office of Education should be granted sufficient funds to 
meet the need for local supervision and equipment to aid the schools in 
carrying out the program. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 31 
YOUTH SECURITY 

WHEREAS, (1) Postwar employment, education and security are a major 
concern of young people as well as of labor, industry, and government, and 
according to current estimates about five million men and women in the 
Armed Forces who will be demobilized will be under twenty-two, and two 
million under twenty-one, and 

(2) The number of teen age workers in industries and in the army has 
expanded by two and one-half millions, and over 500,000 more fourteen to 
nineteen year old girls are employed in industry now than in normal times— 
the largest single increase in the nation’s total labor force coming from 
among youth of teen age; and 

(3) Special measures must be worked out to (a) absorb into peacetime 
employment these large numbers of young workers who must work to sustain 
themselves; (b) withdraw from the immediate labor market a large number 
of young people by giving them the chance to continue some form of school- 
ing, vocational, government or other training. Therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this CIO convention go on record for (1) A broad gov- 
ernment program for training and retraining young workers in new vocations 
or at higher skills to be put into operation during the reconversion period; 

(2) The participation of labor, industry, and government in reestablishing 
and strengthening all Federal and State laws protecting the work standards 
governing young workers and young women workers in particular; 
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(3) A program of Federal and State aid to education, assuring an oppor- 
tunity for young workers now in industry, who qualify for entry into college, 
to do so; 

(4) The establishment of strict controls over work of minors, and the 
strict enforcement of existing laws and the enactment of new state legislation 
to secure the full abolition of child labor below 16 years of age; 

(5) The establishment of a permanent National Youth Service Adminis- 
tration that shall serve as a coordinating agency in solution of reconversion 
and postwar problems of youth. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 33 
REPEAL OF SMITH-CONNALLY ACT 

WHEREAS, (1) Experience has demonstrated that the Smith- Pisioiaibey 
Bill, enacted by Congress over the courageous veto of President Roosevelt, 
has actually served to encourage strikes and retard production; and 

(2) The provision of this vicious legislation that seeks to deny labor or- 
ganizations as democratic institutions and their members as free Amercans 
the right to participate in the political affairs of our nation has been justly 
condemned by the American people; and 

(3) Results of the recent national election have demonstrated the determi- 
nation of the people not to tolerate such legislation which constitutes an 
attack on labor’s patriotism and national unity and hence upon the war effort; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon Congress to repeal the Smith- 
Connally Act 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 32 
STATE ANTI-LABOR ENACTMENTS 

WHEREAS, anti-labor groups still continue their vicious fight through 
State enactments to deny labor the protection achieved under recent federal 
enactments guaranteeing the right to organize and to bargain collectively. 

The State of Florida, Alabama, Kansas, Texas and Colorado have passed 
legislation which under the guise of protecting the public interest really seek 
the return to the day of the open-shop, yellow-dog contracts and industrial 
espionage. More recently, Florida and Arkansas have enacted censtitutional 
amendments outlawing the closed shop. In California the people, by an over- 
whelming vote, defeated in a referendum a similar enactment; now, there- 
fore, be it 

_ RESOLVED, (1) The CIO and its affiliated organizations shall prosecute 
with continued vigor the litigation already initiated testing the constitution- 
ality of these legislative acts and constitutional amendments. 

(2) In addition, the fullest effort should be mobilized in conjunction with 
the AFL and other labor and progressive groups to obtain the repeal of these 
vicious acts which constitute a serious threat to democracy itself by abrogat- 
ing the rights of union members of free speech, press and assembly as exer- 
cised through union organization. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 42 
PROTECTION OF CIVIL RIGHTS OF 
HARRY BRIDGES AND ERNEST FOX 


WHEREAS, (1) The order of Attorney General Biddle to deport Harry 
Bridges is not only a blow to all concepts of American justice but more seri- 
ously a blow at national unity necessary for total war and victory. The evi- 
dence on which Biddle chose to rely had already been found unworthy of belief 
by two government inquiries, one of which was conducted by the Board of 
Appeals to the Department of Justice. Under the leadership of Harry Bridges 
the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union has earned re- 
peated praise from high government officials, including ranking officers of the 
Army and Navy, for its achievements in speeding shipment of war supplies 
to the fighting fronts. 

(2) Ernest Fox, a member of the National Maritime Union, interned as a 
“dangerous enemy alien” for the duration of the war, has been done a grave 
injustice. He has been a consistent champion of the anti-Fascist cause for 
many years and his continued internment is a blow to the very core of what 
we are all fighting for; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO urges President Roosevelt to recognize the fact 
that the deportation of Harry Bridges would be a blow to morale, to national 
unity, and to the war production. We further urge that he take action to set 
aside the deportation order signed by Attorney General Biddle, dismiss all 
charges against Harry Bridges, and afford him full opportunity to become a 
citizen of the United States. 

(2) The CIO hereby requests Attorney General Biddle to release Ernest 
Fox whose record demonstrates his firm belief in democracy and opposition 
to Nazism and Fascism. 

The resolution was adopted. 





Resolution No. 36 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


WHEREAS, (1) The establishment and maintenance of high standards of 
health and safety in industry are essential to the welfare of the nation; and 

(2) The Congress of Industrial Organizations deems desirable and essen- 
tial the establishment of uniform labor laws among the States, which ‘is in 
accord with the recommendation recently made by the Tenth National Con- 
ference on Labor Legislation sponsored by the U. S. Department of Labor; and 

(3) Laws and regulations governing the conditions of employment dealing 
with health and safety vary from jurisdiction to jurisdiction, and in most cases 
afford inadequate protection against the hazards of employment; and 

(4) Many existing laws are often inadequately enforced, which in part 
may be due to the lack of information in regard to such laws among the 
workers and local union officials; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) We call upon Congress to adopt a national law establish- 
ing minimum standards covering conditions of employment dealing with 
health and safety, and the CIO draft a proposed uniform State law on the 
subject matter dealing with health and safety, and sponsor and encourage 
its adoption by the legislatures of all states; 

2. That the CIO, in cooperation with the affiliated international unions, 
initiate an educational program to educate the general public, as well as its 
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own members, as to the desirability and necessity of providing and enforcing 
adequate standards of protection against the hazards of employment; 

3. That the CIO encourage and insist upon the enforcement of all such 
existing laws intended to insure the health and safety of the workers. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 38 
RESOLUTION ON AUXILIARIES 

WHEREAS, The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO and its 
affiliated auxiliaries have continued their fine support for the CIO program. 
They did outstanding work this past year in helping to mobilize the women 
behind the CIO political action campaign. They have demonstrated the value 
and importance to the labor movement of having the women in union families 
participate in carrying out the union programs. They will continue to have a 
vital role to play in the realization of the objectives of the CIO, both through 
helping in legislative work, and through building support for labor’s program 
among the women’s groups in their communities; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO goes on record commending the work of the 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, approving all assistance to the organization 
by the CIO and urging all CIO affiliates to encourage and expand programs 
to involve the women in CIO families in carrying out the CIO program in 
every community. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 26 
LABOR MANAGEMENT COMMITTEES 
WHEREAS, (1) Labor and management have cooperated in thousands of 
Labor-Management Committees throughout the United States to assist in the 
miracle of American war production; 
(2) Over 1500 of these Committees have been participated in by locals of 


unions affiliated with the CIO; 

(3) Local union officers and shop stewards have served as members of 
these Committees and have thus assisted their membership in making this 
important contribution to the war effort; and 

(4) These Committees are essential to the maintenance of war production 
until the day of final peace, and to the adjustments to be made in the recon- 
version period; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That these Committees and our membership be com- 
mended for their valuable work in the prosecution of the war, and be encour- 
aged to continue and to develop these functions on production problems as 
part of and an extension of union-employer relationships; 

(2) The Government of the United States continue to assist these Com- 
mittees, not primarily in a promotional way, but as a technical service in this 
field of union-employer dealings. 

The resolution was adopted. - 


Resolution No. 28 
MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
WHEREAS, (1) It is the responsibility of the Nation to see that its 
millions of children are physically prepared to take their place in the work 
and life of the Nation when they are grown; 
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(2) The rejection in recent periods of nearly 50 percent of the men ex- 
amined for the armed services is tragic evidence of our failure to provide 
adequate medical care for mothers and children; 

(3) If we are to wipe out this blot on our national life and assure a 
generation strong enough to secure the peace we fight for, we must take steps 
now to assure all mothers and children adequate medical care; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO declare the right of all mothers and chil- 
dren, whatever their race, residence, or family income, to all diagnostic, and 
curative medical services they need for good health; 

(2) That as a first step toward supplying this care now, the CIO work 
for an expansion of the maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
programs under the Social Security Act which will make available at public 
expense whatever medical services are needed to assure the good health of 
all our mothers and children; 

(3) While working for this special health program, we continue our efforts 
to obtain the passage of the health provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
bill for the benefit of all the people. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 25 
CONDEMNATION OF POLICIES OF SEWELL AVERY 
AND MONTGOMERY WARD 


WHEREAS, Sewell Avery and the Montgomery Ward & Co., in Chicago 
and elsewhere, still continue to flout the procedures established by the Gov- 
ernment and followed by most employers for the peaceful disposition of dis- 
putes between management and labor; then therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO expresses its severe condemnation of the acts 
and policies of Sewell Avery and Montgomery Ward & Co., and calls upon the 
National War Labor Board and the President of the United States to take 
all necessary steps to protect the interests of the employes of that company 
and compel the company to comply with the directives of the Board issued 
on the disputes between the company and the United Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Employes of America and other CIO unions representing 
the employes. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

DELEGATE LEONARD LEVY, Retail and Wholesale Employes: The 
workers of Montgomery Ward and Company in the City of Chicago have been 
fighting the policies of Sewell Avery for the past five years. Montgomery 
Ward and Company, under the leadership of this arch reactionary has made 
it impossible for the workers of Montgomery Ward not only here in Chicago 
but in the other cities where this empire operates its business for the workers 
to organize into bonafide unions, 

Sewell Avery. has outlined for the barons and industrialists of America a 
policy which our union has called the Avery Formula. This Formula has been 
introduced as a new method; instead of the old methods of guns and bayonets 
and bombs, this employer is using the courts of this country to tie up the 
union in a whole series of litigations, until today I think our union is engaged 
in at least 19 or 20 court cases with Montgomery Ward & Company. 

This policy has a tendency to discourage workers from organizing into a 
union that will protect their interests and make it possible for them to live as 
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decent human beings. Today, as everybody knows, Montgomery Ward & 
Company has refused to comply with a series of directive orders issued by the 
National War Labor Board. They have refused to extend the contract with 
Local 20 in the City of Chicago. They have refused to recognize the directive 
orders in Kansas City, Denver, and Jamaica, New York, and other cities. They 
are asking that the workers in their empire accept the kind of treatment they 
are now giving their workers; and then, of course, are very much sur- 
prised and very much put out when the workers, as they did last April in the 
City of Chicago, walk out of their plants. 

I think this resolution indicates that this great organization, our CIO, 
is determined that Montgomery Ward can no longer continue the policy which 
they have been imposing upon the workers in their plants. 

I hope this convention will adopt this resolution and will support the 
Montgomery Ward workers and condemn the policies of Sewell Avery, so 
these workers can find themselves a new and better life. 


The resolution was adopted. 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Mayor of the City of Chicago will be here 
at 10:30 this morning to extend his official welcome to the delegates, and the 
Chair at this moment desires to appoint Brother Samuel Levin, Brother John 
Dougherty, Brother Walter Harris, and Delegates Ruth Young and Josephine 
Timms, to meet Mayor Kelly and escort him to the platform at 10:30. 


Resolution No. 43 
FORESTRY PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, War demands for timber, and high prices, have increased the 
destruction of our forests, and 

WHEREAS, The war has given added emphasis to the forest situation and 
the need for corrective action 

WHEREAS, (a) One-third of the total area of the United States is forest 
land, and is intimately tied in to our whole social and economic life because of 
its indispensable value for watershed protection, for the control of floods, for 
recreation, as a source of employment for hundreds of thousands in the pro- 
duction and manufacture of wood products, and for other important purposes; 
(b) Wood, with over 4,000 uses, is absolutely essential during ordinary times 
and extremely vital during national emergencies such as the present; (c) 
Three-fourths of the forest land in this country is already cut over, 80 million 
acres of it being devastated—growing practically nothing, and most of the 
remainder being only partially productive; (d) This country is still cutting 
timber faster than it is growing it, but with just reasonable care timber 
growth could be nearly doubled and thus meet present and eventually future 
needs with a margin for export and safety; 

(2) Three-fourths of the Nations forest lands are privately owned, repre- 
senting 90 percent of the productive capacity of our forest soils, and furnish 
more than 95 percent of our forest products; 

(3) Most of the damage done and being done is on these privately-owned 
forest lands; while the more progressive owners are applying good forest 
practices, about 80 percent of the cutting on private land is done without re- 
gard for production of future crops of timber; 
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(4) The welfare of the Nation in general as well as the permanency of for- 
est industries and the security of large numbers of workers require that 
forests, regardless of ownership, be kept producing; 

RESOLVED, That, 1. The Federal Government take determined action 
(a) to get sound forest practices adopted on all forest lands, (b) to rehabili- 
tate underproducing and non-producing areas, (c) Federal control of the for- 
estry lands by the U. S. Forestry Service for: (1) Fire control, (2) Conserva- 
tion practices, (3) Tree planting, (4) Logging practices, (d) The State and 
Federal Government should acquire all lands not suited for private ownership 
which can be best adapted for tree planting and proper protection of the 
forests, (e) Develop primary forest industries that will use to the fullest 
advantage the raw material available, (f) Find ways and means of utilizing 
material now wasted in the woods and at the mills, (g) Increase local manu- 
facture, (h) Stabilize forest land ownership; 

2. Tax delinquent and other lands with predominant public values be 
placed in public ownership and made productive; 

3. Public forests be more fully protected, developed and utilized in the 
public interest; 

4. Federal, state or private agencies formulate specific work programs 
for the expansion of employment in forest conservation and development by 
guaranteed year-around employment to woodworkers by: (a) Utilization of 
loggers in fire prevention work under the direction of the U. S. Forestry 
Department on both private and public lands at the prevailing union rates of 
pay in the industry; the cost on private lands to be made by owners of the 
land and on public lands the cost to be provided by the Government. The fire 
prevention program should be comprehensive to the extent of providing ade- 
quate roads, cutting of snags, trail blazing, employment of a larger fire 
patrol staff during the fire season, (b) Utilization of woodworkers during the 
winter season when many operations close down on tree planting and other 
conservation activity, (c) The extension of selective logging practices on both 
public and private lands. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

MR. WORTH LOWERY, International Woodworkers: Mr. Chairman and 
Delegates: The International Woodworkers of America supports this resolu- 
tion. I will try to give you some of the reasons why we think this resolution 
is both timely and necessary. 

This great woodworking industry of America is one which we take almost 
for granted. The fact is it is one of the greatest industries within America, 
rated to be, by the Department of Commerce and Labor, about America’s 
fourth largest industry. 

We in the woodworking industry can see the very life of this industry is 
rapidly coming to an end. In my time I have seen this industry, so far as 
the West Coast, especially, is concerned, rapidly being cut over and the indus- 
try rapidly depleting itself. 

The industry has steadily moved westward as the forest lands were cut 
over. Today we face the same problem in the West as was the story back 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. From time to time we hear how the 
industry is practicing conservation and reforesting is taking place, and so 
forth. Don’t be misled or fooled by such statements put out by industry. 
The fact is, so far as industry is concerned, they are continuing with the 
polity of “cut out and get out”, leaving behind a depleted economy and ghost 
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towns, where once existed thriving sawmill towns and logging communities. 

We know there is no logical reason for such a policy as practiced by the 
industry, and we therefore support the position of this resolution calling for 
federal control and federal administration of these forest lands, administra- 
tion of these lands in such a fashion as to be in the best interests of the 
American people. 

There must first be a national program of reforestation, there must be 
determined action to get sound forest practices adopted on all forest lands. 
Millions and millions of acres of forest lands have been depleted already, and 
Wwe must now move into a nation-wide reforestation program. The first 
thing in that type of a program necessarily must be fire control. It is diffi- 
cult to explain to those of you who have never seen a forest fire, particularly 
one out on the West Coast, the ravages and waste that trail in its wake. If 
all the fire fighting equipment of the cities of Chicago and New York was to 
be put at the disposal of those fighting such a fire, it would be of no avail, 
that equipment would simply be burned up. It is impossible to fight a forest 
fire with that type of fire-fighting equipment. 

If you are to have a reforestation program, one that will work, there 
must be a building of roads, adequate fire controls must be established, larger 
fire patrol staffs provided during the fire season, and so forth, in order to get 
onto these fires before they ever get to be big fires. 

Then there must be a program of tree planting, and that takes time, it is 
true. Advantage must be taken of the knowledge we have of the easiest and 
quickest methods to do this. 

We come next to sound logging practices. This means logging in such a 
fashion as to save the forests. Make no mistake about it, we in the industry 
know that millions and millions of feet of lumber and logs are destroyed an- 
nually because of carelessness. 

In closing I want to say that this is a program that would have an appeal 
to everyone; it is really one of the worthwhile programs that have been pre- 
sented. In business and industry alone there could be easily gainfully em- 
ployed in pretty nearly every state in the Union substantially more than one 
hundred thousand people, if a sound policy is adopted in a reforestation pro- 
gram. The present is an ideal time to enter into such a program as I have 
outlined, and if there is unemployment in the post-war period, a program such 
as this would go a long ways in taking up some of the slack in other in- 
dustries. 

For generations—yes, for two hundred years, we have paid no attention 
to this great natural heritage of America. Today we see the end of the for- 
ests of America. To the end that this may be rectified, we propose that a 
sound forestry program be adopted, and it is for that reason the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America support this resolution. 


Resolution No. 15 
AID TO JUGO-SLAVIA 
WHEREAS, The Jugoslav people, led by Marshal Tito, have stirred the 
admiration of the entire world by their heroic and almost barehanded struggles 
against the Nazis; and 
WHEREAS, Fighting with inadequate supplies and equipment, their Na- 
tional Army of Liberation was able to pin down 18 to 20 of Hitler’s best 
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divisions, thus sparing the lives of large numbers of American soldiers fight- 
ing in Italy and North Africa; and 

WHEREAS, For three bitter years the Jugoslavs have suffered untold 
privations and now that the country is partially liberated, it is possible to 
send them aid; and 

WHEREAS, the Jugoslav government estimates tens of thousands will 
perish from disease, hunger and cold this winter, unless they receive supplies 
soon; and has appealed to us in America to fill a relief ship which they are 
dispatching here; and 

WHEREAS, The American Committee for Jugoslav Relief Ship has been 
organized by the War Relief Fund of Americans of South Slavic Descent to 
fill the ship with clothing, food and medical supplies; and 

WHEREAS, The CIO has always done its utmost to send material aid 
and relief to our gallant allies who have suffered under the yoke of Nazism, 
therefore, let it be ; 

RESOLVED, That the CIO go on record, at its 1944 convention, in sup- 
port of the American Committee for Jugoslav Relief Ship and urge its affiliates 
everywhere to cooperate with the committee’s campaign to provide food, 
clothing and medical supplies to the heroic Jugoslav people. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE KRZYCKI, Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates: 
On the surface this resolution may not appear to be of sufficient importance 
to cause any unusual excitement on this floor, but history will record that 
there are very few spots in Europe where there was such courage and heroism 
in the early part of this hell on earth created by Hitler as in the hills of Jugo- 
Slavia. 

Long before our boys, whom we witnessed here yesterday, went to Eu- 
rope to do their part and come back with the Purple Heart recognition, these 
followers of ours had already undertaken to hold back and smash from eight- 
een to twenty divisions of Hitler’s forces, and history will further record and 
it will show that were it not for the rough, tough peasant mountaineers who 
suffered, it would not have been such an easy task for our boys to land in 
Casablanca. 

It is true, as the resolution indicates, that because of those rugged, tough 
Jugo-Slavians having held the super creatures in those hills, many of our boys 
who would not have come back will now come back, because the Jugo- 
Slavians are buried in those valleys and hills of Jugo-Slavia. 

Therefore, I hold that we here, we who enjoy security, Wwe who are well 
fed, well clothed, and well housed, in view of what they have given thus far to 
us, that we here should not hesitate but go on record expressing our thanks 
and our appreciation and giving them assurance that our big powerful hand 
will be extended across in our wholehearted support of their further fight- 
ing arm. 

I thank you. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Resolution No. 34 
TO THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


WHEREAS, It has always been clear that the membership of the United 
Mine Workers of America properly belong in the ranks of the progressive 
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forces marching shoulder to shoulder with the other working men and women 
of this country behind our Commander-in-Chief for a decisive victory in this 
war and the establishment of an enduring peace. 

The self-imposed and dictatorial leaders of that great organization have 
with their fulminations and bleatings attempted to misrepresent to the nation 
the aims and aspirations of the membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America and have with blind fury sought to sow the seeds of disruption 
within the ranks of labor to cause confusion and disunity in our nation. 

But in the recent national election, when the membership of the United 
Mine Workers of America were again afforded their opportunity to express 
in a democratic manner their real views with respect to the burning issues 
of the day, they demonstrated their position in such key States as West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, Illinois and Kentucky in a most convincing and forth- 
right manner for the re-election of President Roosevelt; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The CIO expresses its feeling of comradeship for the mem- 
bership of the United Mine Workers of America and its certainty that the 
miners of this nation are locked in a bond of solidarity with all the working 
men and women in their determination to forge national unity behind our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, to achieve an early and decisive victory 
over Hitlerite Germany and Japanese militarism, to establish a permanent 
and just peace and to create an economy which shall assure prosperity for 
the people. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I just want to speak a few min- 
utes concerning this resolution which your committee thinks is important to 
the CIO and the organized labor movement in general. 

As the resolution states, the United Mine Workers of America have again 
proven on November 7th of this year that the rank and file of that great 
membership is made up of progressive union men. No newspaper in America 
or none that have been published at the instance of Goebbels or Himmler 
have attacked the President of the United States for the past year and a 
half as viciously as has the United Mine Workers’ Journal, the official organ 
of the United Mine Workers of America, and notwithstanding that twice 
every month the Mine Workers of this country were fed with this vicious 
propaganda, when November 7th rolled around the members of the United 
Mine Workers of America marched forward with the members of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and supported President Roosevelt in every single 
mining precinct throughout the United States of America. (Applause.) 

For the benefit of the delegates and for the benefit of those officers of 
the United Mine Workers of America who refused to go along with the 
progressive labor movement of America and support President Roosevelt, 
let me just quote these figures. Take West Virginia where the miners have 
a larger balance of power than in any other single seat in the Union: In 
Monongahela County, Dewey, 9,647; Roosevelt, 10,404. In Raleigh County, 
Dewey, 10,467; Roosevelt, 17,212. In McDowell County, the largest coal- 
mining county in the United States, Dewey, 10,983; Roosevelt, 19,220. In 
Logan County, Dewey, 6,866; Roosevelt, 12,887. In Fayette County, Dewey, 
7,494; Roosevelt, 17,374. 
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In Pennsylvania, Cambria County, Dewey, 22,470; Roosevelt, 32,789. In 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania, Dewey, 20,314; Roosevelt, 34,619. In Luzerne 
County, Dewey, 63,000; Roosevelt, 67,000. 

So, my friends, this analysis in these two great coal-mining states proves 
again that at heart the great membership of the United Mine Workers of 
America is with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

It also proves beyond question of doubt, as I say, it should be a warn- 
ing to the officers of that great union that the rank and file of the United 
Mine Workers of America followed the lead of the President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations on November 7th of this year. So I think under 
these circumstances it is well this resolution be presented to the convention 
and I trust will be adopted by the unanimous vote of the delegates to the 
convention. : 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous vote of the delegates. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This morning this convention is indeed honored 
to have with it the distinguished Mayor of the City of Chicago. 

I communicated with Mayor Kelly some several weeks ago, extending 
to him a most cordial, friendly invitation to come over and talk to our dele- 
gates in the course of the sessions. Unfortunately for all of us, pressure of 
important business matters affecting the conduct of his own office required 
his presence in the East when the convention opened here Monday. He, how- 
ever, communicated with me, expressing his regret, and also his desire to 
appear before our delegates immediately upon his return. 

I have been fortunate indeed as the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to have had the opportunity of working with the Mayor 
of the City of Chicago in recent years. His impartiality in the administration 
of his affairs, together with the spirit of friendliness that he has always 
indicated toward the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and in fact all 
labor, has won for him a warm spot in the hearts of the laboring people here 
in the City of Chicago, and, in fact, throughout the United States of America. 
Our pleasant relationships with the Mayor of Chicago during the recent cam- 
paign were best indicated by his very wholesome: cooperation with our local 
organizations and with the officials of our Political Action Committee for the 
re-election of our great President, Franklin Roosevelt. 

It is therefore an honor and indeed a pleasure for me to have the privi- 
lege of presenting to the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions here this morning, your good friend and my friend, the Mayor of the 
City of Chicago, Edward Kelly, 


HONORABLE EDWARD J. KELLY 
(Mayor of Chicago) 

President Murray and delegates of the CIO assembled here in this great 
city this morning, the welcome given me is more than I can really visualize 
or imagine could happen at this particular time. The reason for that is that 
I am real old-fashioned and I can look back and remember when it would be 
a crime for you to assemble as you are today. Most of you would have lost 
your jobs if you came back here after an election and acknowledged you had 
voted for the man who represented the thought and the minds of the run of 
the people. So it is gratifying for me to come here, a man who was raised 
over in the stockyard district and in labor environment, and find that the 
people are thinking, that the country has progressed to such an extent to 
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have men and women assembled in this room who are really political and 
economic experts; men who have come to the conclusion that they cannot live 
alone and that they owe something to the country which benefits them and 
owe much to their fellow man. , 

So, as a person who was born and raised in this city, a city of many 
labor controversies both physical and mental, it was really a pleasure for 
me to enter this room and see this patriotic gathering. This is a meeting 
gotten together for the purpose of exchanging thought for the good of the 
order and an unselfish gathering, a gathering with no motive in mind except 
to do what they think will build rather than destroy. 

I remember back in the days of ignorance, the days when the candidate 
supported by the people who inherited his mind and his money was the 
candidate who was elected. But in these streamlined days, in these days 
of efficiency, industry has come to realize that coordination and cooperation 
with their labor is more beneficial than the continued haggling which went on 
in former years. 

We have been benefited greatly, financially, and otherwise, by having 
harmonious feeling. 

We in Chicago feel that we are the center of real intelligent leadership 
both in labor and in industry, and we think that you belong right in this 
city this morning. You typify everything that Chicago stands for. You are 
Americans, patriotic Americans. Chicago is a home city. It has 30 different 
races, 60 different dialects, and all of that blood running in just one direction, 
and that direction is for the good of mankind, the winning of the war and 
the winning of the peace. 

I might have come here this morning saying to you I am a sadder but 
wiser man. I come here to say to you, as you feel, too, I am a very much 
pleased man and still a good bit wiser. I am wiser when I see in front 
of me you who have gathered for intelligent purposes, you who have gathered 
not for the purpose of mob rule, but for the purpose of intelligent discussion, 
you who are patriotic to the extent that you desire that there be no strikes 
during the war; you who realize that this war is not over; you who realize 
that a very dangerous enemy has come on the scene, which means that we 
must push and push hard to win this war as quick as possible. It is very 
important that you do meet at this time so you can build up the morale of 
those working in the plants and those who desire to leave those plants, many 
with jittery feelings, many of them thinking of no one but themselves, with 
much less money. You have broken down selfishness, which is the cause of 
all wars, and every day you are continuing in that desire. 

You did work and did advocate the election of a man whom you thought 
typified everything that was American, and typified everything that was 
charitable. It has typified everything that meant real progress. 

We have started in America, in the last 12 years, to look at this proposi- 
tion in the right way. Heretofore this has just been a makeshift scheme of 
things. 

I want to say, and venture to say, that those who are liberal today will 
be real conservatives in the years to come. You are just breaking the ice, 
and ice that is very thick, and you, through your good leadership, are the 
ones to break it. 

You men who are the real movement, the spirit, headed by men in your 
organization and throughout the country not only do much for union labor, 
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but you do much for the morale of the whole country. You can advertise 
the fact that we do need help more than I first thought in this war, both on 
the home front and the battle front. 

I hope when you leave here you will leave here as real soldiers on the 
home front, trying to push, and push, so we may very quickly get back to 
a stable life in this country. I feel you and I know we are on a conservative 
basis. 

I am glad to see my good friend Van Bittner here today. I understand 
he had three or four months’ serious sickness. We always liked Van here 
in Chicago, and we know his honesty and loyalty. I appreciate the leadership 
you have in the person of Mr. Murray. 

We don’t have much trouble in Chicago because we try to iron these 
things out before anything happens, and usually with intelligent leadership 
things are satisfactory. 

Chicago is proud to have you here. Chicago is proud to have you here 
because you are making history. It will go down in history as one of the 
most important things that has ever happened in the United States. 

I, therefore, as Mayor of Chicago, a product of the working districts, 
am happy to be here and be part of this convention. 

I am very sorry I could not be here on the opening day. I was occupied 
in the Mayors’ conference, for you know that is also a union. We mayors 
have a union, too. If we don’t take care of our cities sometimes the other 
districts get the best of us. 

I was pleased to come this morning, and I am appreciative of the nice 
things Mr. Murray said about me. I will say, as I said before, that you are 
very fortunate in having the leadership you have; good, decent, honest men 
working in the interests of each other. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear here. I haven’t the facilities to 
say anything that you do not already know. You are all students in every- 
thing that is going on. My main purpose in being here is to let you know 
Chicago welcomes you, that all the facilities of Chicago are open to you. 
We want you to know the Mayor’s office is open and ready to be of service 
to you. We want you to know Chicago appreciates you, and they know that 
the Mayor himself comes here and tells you so. I come here as Mayor to tell 
you that, and I come here as a citizen to tell you I, too, plunged gladly in 
the coordination with your organization in the last campaign. We were 
all working with our hearts in that campaign. No one was trying to do 
anything which would not bring credit, but what we were trying to do was 
to bring results that would mean something to the entire world: I know you 
are all satisfied with what happened. 

I am pleased to have been able to have been with you again, and again 
I thank you for this opportunity. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express our appreciation to Mayor 
Kelly for his hearty welcome and his words of inspiration and encourage- 
ment. I also wish to add that all of us thank him for the splendid spirit of 
hospitality that has been shown by the citizens of Chicago, and by the officials 
of this great city to the delegates and officers in the course of this great 
convention. 

Many thanks, Mayor Kelly. I wish to place on the lapel of your coat 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations’ Order of Merit. I am going to 
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induct you now into the Order by putting upon the lapel of your coat this 
badge and accredit you as a delegate in the convention. 

(President Murray placed the badge upon the lapel of Mayor Kelly’s 
coat.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: For the past several years the officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, particularly its President, has had a 
most pleasant relationship as, no doubt, have many of the members of our 
organizations all over the United States with the officials and the members 
of that great servicemen’s organization known as the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

I had the honor of attending and addressing the last two conventions of 
that organization at the special invitation of its leading officers, and was 
privileged in the course of those conventions to have conferences with the 
leaders of the Veterans of Foreign Wars that eventually led up to the crea- 
tion of joint committees representing both organizations for the purpose of 
working out problems of a mutual nature beneficial to the interest of the 
members of both organizations, and particularly our boys and our young 
women in the armed services. Some few weeks ago I addressed a communi- 
cation to the Commander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, extending to him 
a cordial invitation to address our convention here in the City of Chicago. 
Unfortunately pressure of extremely important business precluded the possi- 
bility of the commander getting over to Chicago at this time. He therefore 
requested his very able assistant, Mr. Omar B. Ketchum, legislative director 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, to represent him and his organization at 
this convention. 

Mr. Ketchum resides, or at least his home, is in the State of Kansas. 
He has had a very complete union labor background, being a member of the 
International Typographical Union. His apprenticeship was served in that 
union and he continued to work as a member of that union until the out- 
break of the last war in 1917, when he enlisted and served overseas. 

He has also served as a member of the Laws Committee of the Typo- 
graphical Union at one of its most important conventions. 

In addition, he has done legislative work of a union nature in the halls 
of our Federal Congress as well as for the veterans. He served for four 
years as the Mayor of the City of Topeka, Kans., the capital of the state; and 
in 1936 he was Democratic candidate for United States Senator from the 
State of Kansas. 

He has been National Legislative Representative of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for four years in the City of Washington, and has had a con- 
tinued cordial relationship with the officers of this organization whilst over 
there. 

It is therefore a great privilege, and of course an honor, for me to have 
the privilege of presenting to the convention here this morning Mr. Omar B. 
Ketchum, representing the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


MR. OMAR B. KETCHUM 
National Legislative Representative 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Seventh Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I should like to depart a moment 
from my prepared manuscript to ask the great Mayor of the City of Chicago 
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if the assurances which he gave this convention a few moments ago also 
include other guests here in Chicago. If that is true, I want the Mayor to 
inform me where I can purchase some cigarettes. To try to find cigarettes 
in Chicago is almost as involved as the search for the Holy Grail. 

On behalf of approximately one million overseas servicemen and veterans, 
Commander-in-Chief Jean A. Brunner of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, has asked me to extend to you his greetings and sincere 
good wishes for a most successful and constructive convention, and to express 
his regrets and embarrassment over the fact that a conference of the most 
vital importance to the future of our organization now being held in Wash- 
ington makes it impossible for him to be here in person. The same reason 
affects Past Commander-in-Chief Carl J. Schoeninger, chairman of our Spe- 
cial Labor Relations Committee, who otherwise would have represented 
Commander Brunner. Their regrets are deepened with the knowledge that 
your own able and distinguished president, Philip Murray, has honored our 
organization by personally attending and addressing our last two National 
Conventions. 

The friendly and cordial relations established in recent years between 
these two great organizations are founded on mutual respect and many 
points of common interest. It is inevitable that where large numbers of men 
are intermingled in the memberships of both organizations, there should be 
such mutual respect and common interest. We are proud that the long history 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, dating back to 1899, is clean and honorable 
in its relations with organized labor, and has never contested the right of 
labor to organize and bargain collectively. Those of you who have been in 
the labor movement for years may bear witness that the record of our organ- 
ization has been singularly free from unwanted interference in disputes be- 
tween larbor and management. 

Contrary to insinuations and rumors in a few places that the friendly 
relations between our two organizations can be interpreted to mean that 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars has been “taken over” by the CIO, you and I 
know that such insinuations are baseless and both organizations remain free 
and independent of each other, cooperating where mutual interests arise. I 
know from my many years in veteran activities that the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars can never be “taken over” by any group other than their own bona 
fide members, and I am sure the same ideals apply to the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars first came into being in 1899, composed 
of men who had seen sevice in the armed forces of the United States on 
foreign soil or in hostile waters during some war campaign or expedition, 
and was dedicated to the preservation of American ideals and institutions; 
to perpetuate the memory of those who have made the supreme sacrifice; 
to foster and promote true patriotism; and to render service to needy and 
disabled veterans and to the widows and orphans of deceased veterans. “To 
honor the dead by serving the living” is the very keystone of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

The same membership eligibility requirements, the same high purposes 
and ideals exist today. The only change has been the size, resources and 
influence of our organization. For 45 years, we have served and championed 
the cause of the rank and file of veterans and from a humble beginning of a 
few thousand members, we have grown to almost a million. As mute testi- 
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mony of the value of our service to the rank and file of veterans, approxi- 
mately one-half million men who have experienced, or are experiencing, for- 
eign service in the present war have identified themselves with the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, and others are joining at the rate of 1,000 per day from 
some 50 points in the world. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why our two organizations have so much in 
common is their mutual concern for the rank and file. As the V.F.W. has 
championed the cause of GI Joe, the CIO came into being to provide a voice 
and justice for the unorganized industrial worker. Each organization pursues 
its course in accordance with its purposes and the needs of the day. The 
Veterans of Foreign Wars is non-sectarian and non-political in its character 
and is determined to remain a purely veteran organization, challenging and 
resisting all efforts from any source, within or without, to convert the mem- 
bership into either an economic or political bloc. 

Bound together as members of the V. F. W. are by ties of common experi- 
ence and hardships, love of country and freedom, respect for the dead, and 
justice for the disabled and their dependents, it would be fatal to attempt 
to lead our membership into the field of economics and politics. Within the 
framework of our Constitution and By-Laws and in accordance with our 
high purpose, every member is left free to choose his own religious, political 
and economic faiths. We believe this to be sound doctrine for any veteran 
organization, present or future, and if it should be departed from, they 
would cease to be a pure veteran organization. 

Patriotism, citizenship, national defense, training and treatment of the 
armed forces, care and treatment of veterans and dependents, employment 
for veterans, and the establishment of a just and lasting peace are properly 
the concern of a worthwhile veteran organization. A sound approach to these 
problems may be made without resolving such an organization into either a 
political or economic group. 

This nation, in common with most of the other nations of the world, is 
presently engaged in a vicious, destructive war which is taxing our ingenuity 
and resources to the utmost. While all wars outrage the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and expose the greed and folly of mankind, the most encouraging 
aspect of this war is that we, together with our gallant allies, have turned 
what once appeared to be a hopeless tide and are well on our way to com- 
plete victory. The speed of that final victory will depend upon our ability to 
furnish manpower, armament and supplies. 

Credit for the final victory will belong to the entire nation. The armed 
forces, labor, management and agriculture, all are making their contribution. 
Matching the courage and daring of our fighting forces, have been the mira- 
cles of production of armament and foodstuffs. In this overall picture, the 
contribution of members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
been of incalculable value and an inspiration for the future. Mistakes, mis- 
understandings and disputes have occurred, but they have been held to a 
surprising minimum. The overall record of labor is exceptionally good. 

The end of the war will bring many problems and not the least among 
them will be that of employment. And that problem will not be confined to 
the CIO, but will apply to all our people, and particularly the returning 
servicemen and women. Among all the fears and anxieties which bedevil 
those in the armed forces, the chief anxiety is wehther they will come home 
to forced idleness and misery or gainful employment and happiness. That 
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is why the Veterans of Foreign Wars, acting within its proper sphere of 
concern has sought the cooperation of your great labor organization in an 
effort to solve.at least one aspect of the unemployment problem in relation 
to union membership and seniority. 

Our approach to this problem was based on our traditional belief in the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively and that it would be 
unwholesome and unsound to permit lack of action and understanding to 
divide veterans and labor and pit them against each other in a struggle for 
available jobs. The question of union membership, admission fees, dues and 
seniority might prove the basis for misunderstanding unless the American 
way of open conference and free discussion is followed. 

Consequently, we approached your distinguished president with the re- 
quest that he appoint a committee to confer with a committee from the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars on this important aspect of employment opportunities 
for the returning servicemen and women of this war. With his usual good 
will and sound judgment, Mr. Murray appointed a committee and negotia- 
tions between our two groups began. In the beginning of the negotiations, 
our committee learned, with gratification, that labor was mostly friendly and 
more than willing to give and take, and with the exception of seniority was 
way ahead of us, particularly on the question of membership, admission fees 
and dues. No hesitation was encountered on those points. 

Every member of the V.F.W. Labor Relations Committee was cognizant 
of the importance and value of seniority rights. We recognized the opinion 
of the United States Supreme Court that seniority in a sense has become a 
property right. We recognized it as the very heart and soul of many labor 
contracts. Consequently, we approached the question in that light, believing, 
however, that absence from employment opportunity due to military or naval 
service must have some seniority credit consideration when that person re- 
turns to civilian life. 

The agreement which was reached between leaders of the CIO and the 
V.F.W. is now a matter of history. To refresh our memories, it provides, in 
effect, aside from liberal concessions on membership, admission fees and dues, 
that a person who has served in the armed forces subsequent to September 
1, 1940, should, upon his or her return to civilian life and employment, be 
credited with seniority rights of not less than one month for each month of 
said military or naval service. This would apply not only to those who 
vacated permanent jobs, but also to those who did not have the benefit of 
permanent employment prior to their service. 

While there may be some who misunderstand and others who charge the 
agreement falls far short of rights guaranteed by law, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars believe it is a sound and realistic formula, far more liberal than 
provided by existing law and will work as a service, rather than a disservice 
to veterans of this war. 

Your leaders are to be congratulated on their wisdom and desire to share 
the fruits of organization protection with returning veterans, and it is hoped 
that the seniority formula agreement will be generally accepted by all groups 
of labor and management where seniority is a consideration and so written 
into existing and future contracts. 

The Congress, in drafting and enacting the Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940, recognized the principle of job rights and attempted by law, 
through Section 8 of that Act, to guarantee reemployment rights to those 
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who vacated permanent employment to serve in the armed forces. Section 8, 
and its subsequent interpretations, is an example of hasty, though sincere, 
efforts to administer by law a most involved and complex problem of con- 
tractual labor relations. That section, when viewed in the light of Local 
Board Memorandum No. 190-A, poses problems that even a Solomon, with 
all his reputed wisdom, would find difficult ‘to interpret in the interest of 
justice to all concerned. In a spirit of fairness, I believe that Memorandum 
190-A was written in a zealous effort to provide the greatest liberality for 
veterans, and not as a malicious attack upon the seniority system and 
organized labor. It is my prediction that 190-A will eventually be reviewed 
and modified. 

We, as an organization, have taken no official position on Memorandum 
190-A except that we are opposed to any law or regulation that would grant 
preference or priority in employment to a veteran of one period of war 
service-over a veteran of another period of war service, without regard for 
seniority and length of service. I seriously doubt if veterans of any war, as 
a whole, would demand outright priority for themselves in either public or 
private employment, particularly when such priority might jeopardize our 
social and economic system of free enterprise and destroy the very seniority 
security which they might later need. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars is in complete agreement with labor that 
the true solution of Section 8 and all other $64 questions on who gets what job 
and how, is an expanding national economy which will provide full employ- 
ment at decent wages for all who are able and willing to work. We believe 
that veterans are entitled to consideration from the Nation by reason of their 
special services and sacrifices, but we also believe that economy which would 
provide jobs only for veterans, leaving other millions unemployed could only 
result in the complete destruction of all work opportunities. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars pledges to the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and to all other groups in America, its full cooperation and 
best efforts within the scope of its permitted activities, to encourage the 
development of a national economy which will not make necessary special 
privilege, political maneuvering and industrial strife in the search for em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Thank you so much for your kind attention. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Many thanks, Mr. Ketchum, for coming over 
to our convention here today and giving to our delegates the benefit of the 
understandings that have been perfected between the American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars with reference to job opportunities for veterans at the end of the 
war. 

I am delighted in that Mr. Ketchum has taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to spike another very vicious lie that has been put into circulation by 
some people about the CIO attempting to take over the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. You know that is not the first time that reports of that character 
have been circulated about CIO. 

The CIO has no interest in taking over the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
It would not if it could, and of course it could not if it wanted to. The 
same sort of a report was put into circulation in the recent campaign about 
the CIO taking over the Democratic Party—just a damnable and palpable lie. 
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We woudn’t want to take over the Democratic Party; we have no interest in 
taking over the Democratic Party, and I am quite sure that we could not 
even if we wanted to. 

The facts are such that I think it is best that our people should know 
that the CIO’s interest is the CIO’s interest, the development of a mighty 
labor organization whose services shall be devoted exclusively towards fur- 
thering the interests of all the people and our nation particularly. 

Strange as it seems, these reports don’t end with the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Democratic Party, and only last Monday morning at the 
opening of the convention of the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Green, 
William Green, whilst making his opening address to the delegates, by impli- 
cation sought to create the impression the CIO was trying to take over the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Well, I think it ought to be known that we would not take over the 
Federation. We do know that many of the members of the Federation are 
coming our way and are thinking our way, but we are not indulging ourselves 
in the things which Mr. Green attributed to us. He accused the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations the other day of raiding the American Federation 
of Labor—a palpable lie on the face of it, wholly unsupported by any facts. 
The growth of this organization has not come about as a result of any 
raids we have made upon other labor organizations. We have carried the 
flag of trade unionism, and we have organized and are going to continue 
to organize the unorganized, and we have no interest in creating conflicts 
with our ancient enemies, and that is, of course, the frustrated and corroded 
leadership of the American Federation of Labor. We have no desire to do 
that, none whatever, and it is well that our good friend, Omar Ketchum 
brought to the attention of the convention this phase of the situation this 
morning, particularly with reference to the extremely cordial relationships 
existing between not only the officers of the Veterans of Foreign Wars but 
also the countless forces of that very splendid organization. 

It is our high purpose to render whatever assistance we possibly can 
to all of the veterans, whether they are members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars or members of the American Legion, or any other service organization. 
That is the spirit, the moving spirit of the CIO, to help its neighbors and to 
have its neighbors work with us and help us in the meantime. We have 
no other motive. 

So thank you, Mr. Ketchum, for coming along here this morning and 
speaking for your mighty organization and providing to us those words of 
wisdom and encouragement. I wish your organization every measure of suc- 
cess, and I hasten to assure you that anything that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations can legitimately do to lend assistance to all of our returning 
veterans will be gladly given by this mighty organization to do, to all re- 
turning veterans. 

I have the honor now to present Mr. Ketchum with our delegate’s badge, 
and we have come to regard it here as an Order of Merit, Mr. Ketchum. 


(President Murray pinned the “Distinguished Guest Badge” on Mr. 
Ketchum.) 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions reported further as follows: 
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Resolution No. 21 
RESOLUTION ON VETERANS 
WHEREAS, the unity between our fighting men and the working men 
and women of the production lines who make up the CIO has been built and 
maintained through our common war effort. 

This unity is forged in our common stake in victory over Axis oppression 
and is born of the fact that workers and fighters in this war are of the same 
roots in the American people. 

Despite malicious attempts to divide the American people on the home 
front from their sons and brothers on the fighting fronts, this unity has not 
been broken. 

In addition, it must be recalled that 1,500,000 members of the CIO are 
today serving in the armed forces, using the weapons and supplies produced 
by their fellow CIO members at home. 

The interests of veterans returning from the fighting fronts are identical 
with those of workers at home, and can only be served through the carrying 
out of the program of jobs for all and security that has been outlined by 
the CIO. 

This program of jobs and security can only be guaranteed to veterans 
through the continued existence and strength of industrial unions, which offer 
them a protection that goes beyond the present provisions of law and a pro- 
tection that is assured through the operation of collective bargaining con- 
tracts; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) the CIO shall continue to press its program for 
full production, full employment and security for all and assure means of fur- 
thering the welfare of workers and veterans and all the people of the United 
States. 

(2) The CIO recommends to its affiliated unions to provide in their col- 
lective bargaining agreements that veterans who are employed for the first 
time in their plants be accorded cumulative seniority rights for the time spent 
in service since September 1, 1940, the date of the passage of the Selective 
Service Act. 

’ (3) The CIO and its affiliated unions shall of course continue their pres- 
ent practice of waiving any requirement of initiation fees from those veterans 
who upon returning to employment desire to become members of our unions. 

(4) The CIO and its affiliated unions will protect the accrued seniority 
of veterans who upon their discharge from the service seek to return to their 
jobs. In this way the veteran will be entitled to his job on the basis of cumu- 
lative seniority, including the period in the service. However, we deplore the 
action of certain administrative officials who have promoted the illusion 
among veterans that their way of securing jobs is through displacing workers 
with longer seniority. The application of any such practice would only create 
a conflict between the veterans of this war and veterans of the last war or 
between veterans and other workers who were deferred not because of their 
own request but in the interest of the war effort. 

(5) The CIO urges all its affiliated unions to establish committees on a 
local and national basis to aid veterans in securing jobs, in obtaining the 
benefits to which they are entitled under various legislative enactments, and 
in securing all needed aid in retraining, rehabilitation, and other measures 
to promote a secure and easy return to civilian life. 
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(6) The CIO calls upon the administrative agency charged with the re- 
sponsibility of interpreting the G. I. Bill of Rights to do so liberally so that 
every returning service man and woman can easily obtain education, financial 
and employment opportunity, and pledges its support behind all needed 
changes in existing legislation designed to aid veterans. 

(7) The CIO pledges to continue to work with established organizations 
of veterans to further these and all other aims of mutual benefit to veterans 
and to the people of the United States. 


The resolution was adopted. 


BUSHEMI AWARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have arranged here this morning a special 
order of business in the presentation of the Bushemi Award to an organiza- 
tion and its leaders whose work has been outstanding in services to the re- 
turning veterans. The award has been made through the National CIO War 
Relief Committee to the Auto Workers’ International Union through its 
president, R. J. Thomas, and there has been brought to the convention this 
morning the Bushemi family, a large family of American workers, whose sons 
are in the services and upon the production front here at home. 

It is a source of delight to me, of course, to know that the father of 
this family is a member of the United Steelworkers of America as are also 
other members of the Bushemi family. 

All of the family are here—at least most of them are here, and I wanted 
to present them to the convention and then have the exercises with relation 
to the presentation of the award turned over to the chairman of the National 
War Relief Committee, Brother Irving Abramson, and I shall call to the 
platform here, merely for the purpose of presenting them to you, the mem- 
bers of the Bushemi family. 

(Applause.) 

The members of the Bushemi family were presented to the convention. 

MR. IRVING ABRAMSON: President Murray and delegates to the 
convention, the National CIO War Relief Committee some six months ago 
decided to make an award to the organization within the CIO that has 
done the most for returning veterans. It made also a decision to make an 
award to the citizen outside of the trade union movement who has done the 
best job for the veterans of America. The first award, which was to be 
made to a union within the CIO, was called the John A. Bushemi Award. 
The committee decided the award to be made to the citizen in America doing 
the best job for veterans, and for which a plaque has been made, was to be 
called the Philip Murray award. 

We are prepared today to tell you something about the John A. Bushemi 
Award. In order to know John A. Bushemi you will have to know that 
the task of the committee becomes both a sad and a happy one—sad because 
it involves the drama of a human being, a human being who was born 
and who died, who was killed, a human being who was one of us as a member 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and it is happy in the sense 
that I don’t know of any other occasion which is more symbolic of what the 
membership of the Congress of Industrial Organizations stands for—very 
frankly, I don’t know of a family which is more symbolic of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. With your indulgence, I will tell you just why. 
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John Bushemi lived in Gary, Ind.; he worked for a newspaper, be 
belonged to the Newspaper Guild, affiliated with the CIO. The mother who 
brought him into this world lived and brought up eight other children. 
Most of them are here. John’s mother is distinguished in the sense that 
almost her whole family is CIO. On the platform is Mr. Peter Bushemi, who 
is John’s father. He works for the Gary steel mills and has been a CIO 
Steelworker since 1937, and has been a trade union member all of his life. 


John’s brother Mariano, is not only a CIO Steelworker, but a shop 
steward for the Steelworkers of the CIO. 

Two other brothers are in the armed forces overseas. Another brother, 
Frank, also works for a steel mill, and is not a member of the CIO because 
he works on the office staff, but confidentially, when we were downstairs 
having lunch together he said, “While I am not a member of the CIO, I 
have CIO in my heart, and hope some day I will be a CIO member.” 

So here you have the saga, the story of CIO’s heroism brought into life 
by the being of the Bushemi family and the death of its hero. For that rea- 
son we thought it would be appropriate, in demonstrating the affection of our 
organization in this way. The name of John A. Bushemi was not only a 
name in the Newspaper Guild but in the CIO. He was shooting pictures for 
the Yank, he was a reporter for them. In February, 1944, he was shooting 
pictures of the invasion of the attacks in the Marshall Islands, and in one 
of those attacks John A. Bushemi was killed in action. He did the kind of a 
job that the War Department awarded him a posthumous award for heroism. 

So in this tragedy and in the sadness of this story the CIO National War 
Relief Committee has decided in its name to present to the Bushemi family 
its award for bravery, and with your permission I will tell you something 
about the selection we made within the CIO and some of the reasons for it. 

Many of the organizations within the CIO have adopted resolutions to 
do a job for veterans. They have adopted it because they believed the work 
for veterans is one of the most important jobs in their community bearing 
directly upon an obligation we owe to society, and also because of a feeling 
that it is part of our CIO program. 

Some organizations have done more than others in the prosecution of that 
program and in its fulfillment. The organization that has been honored, and 
that we have been honored to present this award to, has not only adopted 
resolutions but has worked diligently for their fulfillment. The United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America has adopted what is known in that organization 
as a War Policy Division, headed by R. J. Thomas personally, not only as 
its International President, but as the Director of that Division, assisted by 
Victor G. Reuther, who has been put on as a full-time Director of that Division 
in January, 1944. 

On April 6th and 7th in the City of Washington, the first convention 
of any International Veterans was held, and there was focused the attention 
of unions engaged in the tasks and examination of all veterans’ problems 
that were precipitated upon the country. Among these problems are some 
of the most important problems this country will be faced with. 

I shall not read to you the program that the United Automobile Workers 
of America adopted. Sufficient to say, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations has supported it and approved it. But in the fulfillment of that very 
program came not only the setting up of the War Policy Division, but a 
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full-time staff of about six persons assigned to veterans alone, and they 
began to do a job. : 

Briefly I would like to say this—No. 1, they help file with the Veterans’ 
Administration claims for their membership; they secure medical aid for 
them, secure legal aid when necessary, find places for them to live, they 
adjust their insurance, and together with other channels that they use, direct 
the rehabilitation of the veteran when he gets back home. They have 
established, or are trying to establish, and have succeeded in many places 
throughout the country, veterans’ committees in many locals affiliated with 
the Automobile Workers of America, seeping down therefore to the locals 
and communities who are imbued with the inspiration and fine precepts of 
the International Union. In the course of a comparatively few weeks every 
local union within the international has felt the impact that has been brought 
to bear in this matter by the President of the International Union and the 
War Policy Division. 

They have done many other things in respect to keeping in touch with 
the servicemen and doing jobs for them. I won’t impose on your time by 
relating these things. 

However, the committee felt the job done by the United Automobile 
Workers of America has been outstanding and that it merited the unani- 
mous decision of our committee in the award of this John A. Bushemi Award 
to the United Automobile Workers of America. 

(Applause. ) 

I might say in fairness to the many, many locals affiliated with the 
CIO, and the International Unions, whose names I dare not mention for fear 
that I might mention some to the exclusion of others, and it might be the 
basis of resentment, and maybe properly so—so hoping to avoid that impro- 
priety, I do want to say however we have in our possession sufficient data 
and records to become fully aware of the fact that in recognition one to 
another of those things that we know about, the CIO throughout their 
respective internationals has done a remarkable job in bringing to the com- 
munity with full impact the CIO War Relief Program, in connection with 
which this John A. Bushemi Award is being presented. 

Concluding with those remarks, I want to take this occasion to present 
to you a silver plaque designed by the sculptor, Enrico Alfredo. I don’t know 
whether I have the strength to hold it up, but it is a remarkable job by a 
sculptor that believes in this kind of work. I am very happy, President 
Thomas, te present this to you, and it is more symbolic than anything else 
I know of to pay tribute to the remarkable work you are doing throughout 
this country and we give to you the John A. Bushemi Award. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT THOMAS, United Auto Workers: I should like to thank 
the CIO War Relief Committee who, on behalf of the Bushemi family, has 
made this award to the United Auto Workers. I want to thank them on behalf 
of the United Auto Workers. 

I think their committee has done a splendid job on the veterans’ prob- 
lems, and there is a reason for that. We have 400,000 of our members whom 
we hope will be veterans very soon. What I mean by that is 400,000 of our 
members are in the armed forces, and we began thinking about this problem 
when we began wondering what was going to happen to those boys and girls 
after they were mustered out of the armed forces. We know that after the 
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last war in Germany there was a Steel Helmet organization set up which 
was one of the starts of Nazism in that country. 

We know that while we were trying to organize the automobile industry 
Wwe saw in many sections of the country the American Legion take the position 
to break strikes. We wanted our boys who are in the armed forces to know 
what our problems were at home and to continue to believe that organized 
labor was built for the benefit of all of the people and not only a few people. 
We knew the many cases in which such organizations and the veterans of 
foreign wars, the disabled war veterans, and the labor posts of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the good work that they had done. Many people asked us what 
we were going to advise our boys to do when they came back, whether we 
were going to set up a separate labor organization for veterans or not. 

We came to the conclusion that that was not a good idea, that those 
veterans should have the right to choose what veterans’ organizations they 
desired to belong to after they returned, but we felt with an organization 
with that many people involved we should have a setup with which we could 
help them in many ways, which you have already been told about. 

I only want to say this in conclusion that I am of the opinion that all 
our CIO organizations should do everything they possibly can for those 
veterans. 

Last night we saw the Army Show, and I agree with what the master 
of ceremonies said when he introduced those five wounded soldiers, when he 
made the statement, “These are our heroes, these men coming back, whatever 
organization they belong to, they are all going to be our heroes.” 

They are the men who are really doing the principal job in wiping out 
Nazism and Fascism from the face of the earth. We, of course, are doing 
the secondary job of getting out the production so that they are in a position 
to do that job, and I want to tell you that many of those boys whom I have 
seen overseas are going to need a lot of help when they come back. 

We talk about rehabilitation. You don’t know anything about rehabili- 
tation until you see how these men have to work and eat and fight up in 
the front lines. It is not an ordinary position of life that those men are in 
who have to go out and kill their enemies day after day. They, I believe, are 
thinking, and know more about what this war is about than any of us here 
at home. They are discussing post-war problems, and if you and I and organ- 
ized labor are not prepared to help them out with their problems when they 
return from the war, then I say to you we do not deserve having them as 
members of our organization. 

So I say to you that that is the reason that my organization is trying 
to cooperate in every way possible with those returning veterans, so that 
again we can become as one to go forward to fight the common enemy of 
reactionism in this country. 

I just want to say in conclusion that I think the CIO War Relief Com- 
mittee who have made this presentation in honor of this one veteran, Brother 
Bushemi, I say to you that Brother Bushemi is only a symbol of a good many 
other thousands who have died for you and for me and for the things that we 
stand for. So, I say, we cannot forget. 

Thank you! 

(Applause. ) 

(President Murray presented Convention badges to the members of the 
Bushemi family.) 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions made further report as follows: 


Resolution No. 16 
THE ITALIAN CONFEDERATION OF LABOR 

WHEREAS, the Congress of Industrial Organizations was represented on 
an international labor commission which visited Italy, the first country to be 
liberated from fascist and nazi domination; and 

WHEREAS, this labor commission went to Italy to study conditions and 
to help in every way possible, to the end that the workers of free Italy might 
re-establish the trade union movement, which has become an integral part of 
a democratic Italy; and 

WHEREAS, after six weeks, during which all of liberated Italy, and 
Sicily, were covered by the commission (viz., meetings with workers; a 
two-day congress of the Italian Confederation of Labor in Rome, held at the 
request of the international labor commission, which the unity of all groups 
within the Confederation—Socialist, Communist and Christian Democrat— 
was achieved, and a constitution guaranteeing full democratic rights to all 
workers without regard to religious or political affiliation, and providing 
for the free election of all officers at every level, was unanimously adopted) ; 
and 

WHEREAS, the problems confronting the new Italy now rising from 
the ashes of fascism cannot be separate from the problems which now con- 
front—or will confront—France, Poland, Belgium, Greece, Czechoslovakia, 
etc.; and 

WHEREAS, this labor commission was the first of similar commissions 
which will visit other countries of Europe once they have been freed, and 
this commission has set a pattern which will be followed by such other com- 
missions; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations give its 
wholehearted support to the Italian Confederation of Labor in its fight in the 
interests of the workers of Italy; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we send our fraternal greetings of solidarity and an 
expression of appreciation for the courtesy extended the CIO representative 
at the time of his visit to Italy. 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to announce at this 
moment that promptly at 2:30 this afternoon the very important resolution 
dealing with the continuation of the Political Action Committee will be 
brought to the attention of the delegates and we ask you all to be here at 
2:00 this afternoon. 

In the meantime we shall ask the ushers to distribute yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings amongst the delegates whilst we continue our consideration of 
resolutions. 

The Committee on Resolutions made further report as follows: 


THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS (BLS) 


WHEREAS, reliable labor research is needed as a basis for constructive 
action during reconversion and the postwar; and 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Department of 
Labor falls far short of serving the needs of labor as the Bureau of Foreign 
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and Domestic Commerce (Department of Commerce) serves business, and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Department of Agriculture) serves 
farmers with necessary factual data, and 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost of living index has been found to 
be grossly inaccurate, and the BLS has been inexcusably slow to admit its 
limitations; the BLS figures on wages have in too many cases not been 
prepared in a sound basis but in such a way as to lend themselves to unfair 
use by employers in wage negotiations; the published BLS figures on strikes 
include time lost because of lockouts; and the BLS has otherwise demon- 
strated its lack of understanding of labor’s problems, and 

The BLS has been slow to respond to labor’s constructive proposals for 
improving its statistics and analysis, 

The BLS has become principally an adjunct of the National War Labor 
Board; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The BLS should be headed by a full-time commissioner 
in whom organized labor can repose confidence. 

(2) The BLS should be reorganized and expanded so as. to assume its 
proper function as the chief labor research agency of the Federal Government. 

(3) Congress should raise the annual appropriation of the BLS to ten 
million dollars (it is now an inadequate $2.8 million) to finance an enlarged 
and consolidated labor research program adequate to the needs of the recon- 
version and postwar periods. 

(4) The BLS should be free of having to rely upon voluntary reports 
from employers, and its necessary data should be collected on a mandatory 
basis. 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to present to the con- 
vention this morning a distinguished visitor from the British Isles in the 
person of Mr. Harold Shearman, Educational Director of the British Workers’ 
Educational Association. 

Mr. Shearman is visiting the United States, getting around and talking 
to leaders in the field of labor, and in the course of his visit to our country 
has addressed the convention of the American Federation of Labor. With 
great pleasure I therefore present to the delegates here, Mr. Harold 
Shearman. 


MR. HAROLD SHEARMAN 
(Educational Director of the British Workers’ Association) 

President Murray and delegates of the Constitutional Convention, CIO: 
I am not going to make a speech. I would just like to have the opportunity 
of saying what a privilege I feel it to be to be able to attend your conven- 
tion, to listen to such inspiring speeches as we heard from Vice President 
Wallace yesterday and other speakers during this week, and to listen in on 
your discussions of the business of this great convention. 

I believe that this great Congress and many of your international unions 
are convinced, as we are, that education has a vital part to play in the 
realization of that fuller life for the worker which must be our goal in the 
coming years. 

We know that it is essential to organize but we know that the century of 
the common man must be won through organization. Finally, we know unless 
the common man himself, the worker and the trade unionist, has the oppor- 
tunity to win that knowledge and understanding of the problems of social 
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life, without which he cannot hope to make good in the long run, his plan 
to shape his own destiny without organization will be frustrated. 

My association in Great Britain for over thirty years has been in the 
closest association with the trade union movement, a great cooperative 
movement, and has taken the role of being the recognized agent for carrying 
out the great program of workers’ education, and we are planning now in the 
postwar years to carry this program on more intensely and to make it 
contribute towards a fuller life and dignity for human labor which is our 
ideal. 

I have the opportunity today to meet and discuss this problem with many 
of you who are interested in the educational work. I will therefore not detain 
this great convention longer except to say once again how much I value the 
privilege of speaking to you and meeting so many of you in the hall of this 
convention, and also the great opportunity which I am having of meeting 
your local and, district bodies and discussing the common problems of labor 
in our two countries which must march together if we are to realize the 
dreams which we share. (Applause.) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions made further report as follows: 


Resolution No. 37 


RESOLUTION AGAINST THE EQUAL RIGHTS AMENDMENT 
AND FOR PROTECTION OF WOMEN WORKERS 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has supported and worked for protective labor 
legislation such as minimum wage and maximum hour laws, laws providing 
for days of rest and rest periods, laws prohibiting dangerous work (or work 
at night), or in places deemed unwholesome to the morale and health of 
women, etc., designed to safeguard the interests of women workers; 

(2) Today there is a movement to enact in Congress an amendment to 
the United States Constitution known as the “Equal Rights Amendment.” If 
passed, this would have the effect of abrogating the above-mentioned special 
legislation. Until the various States have enacted legislation to protect both 
men and women workers in intra-state industries it is essential to maintain 
existing State laws for women; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO, because of its great interest in the prob- 
lems and conditions of working women, and its gains on their behalf, there- 
fore calls upon its entire membership to defeat such a bogus amendment 
which would retard the great progress made by and for women workers; 

(2) The CIO work for the realization of the following program: 

(a) Extension of equal pay for equal work to all plants under CIO con- 
tract and the enactment by the States of a uniform law prohibiting the dis- 
crimination against female employes in the payment of wages; 

(b) Provision in collective bargain agreements for adequate rest and 
lunch periods, maternity leave without loss of seniority, and group insurance, 
including maternity benefits. 

(c) Further development of community activities for child care centers, 
adequate housing, especially for migrant women workers, and proper and 
extensive recreational facilities. In this connection the CIO urges coopera- 
tion with community organizations and the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, so that these facilities may become a permanent part 
of postwar community life. 
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(d) Expansion of special educational programs for women by unions, 
designed to bring them into positions of greater responsibility and leadership. 
(e) Finally, protection of women’s employment rights through the sen- 
iority clauses of union contracts. 
The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 22 
HOUSING 


WHEREAS, (1) The great need of the Americon people for better shelter, 
which existed before the war, has been accentuated during the years of con- 
flict and may become even more acute in the postwar period, unless vigorous 
public action is taken to increase the supply of decent housing and wipe out 
the slums and blighted areas of our great cities; 

(2) One of the big areas for action that will at once contribute mate- 
rially toward the realization of profitable full employment and greatly im- 
proved living environment lies in one of our remaining frontiers—the rebuild- 
ing of our socially and economically bankrupt cities and the sound develop- 
ment of new urban communities; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO direct its efforts and cooperation with all 
other similar minded community groups toward the accomplishment of the 
following objectives: 

(1) To eliminate slums and blighted areas, urban and rural, and to 
develop such wornout areas and other new areas into socially desirable and 
economically sound community growth. 

(2) To stimulate through both private and public programs the provision 
of large-scale low-cost housing. which will advance the standard of living for 
workers through the provision of good homes and full employment. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 27 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


WHEREAS, the CIO has consistently supported and urged liberalizing 
changes in the Social Security Act, to increase the size and scope of benefits 
to all groups now covered and to those not covered under the present Act; 

Amendment of the Social Security Act as contemplated in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill (S. 1161) would aid industrial workers, farm workers, 
domestic workers, Federal workers and other groups, and would be of 
especial aid to veterans through extending new and improved coverage to 
them and to their dependents; 

Enactment of this measure would be of benefit to our national economy 
by mitigating the hazards of unemployment, old age, sickness, and disability 
as well as assisting in hospitalization, child care and maternity; 

H. R. 5226 and H. R. 5477 cover unemployment compensation for women 
and a broad G. I. benefit program for the merchant marine; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO renew its support to the program of improved 
and extended social security as outlined in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, 
and H. R. Bills 5226 and 5477; 

(2) The CIO undertake as one of its primary legislative tasks the urging 
of speedy action by the appropriate committees of both House and Senate 
and Congress on this measure, and its early enactment as a step toward 
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realizing the “Economic Bill of Rights” outlined by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in his January, 1944, message to Congress. 


(3) The present law which will increase the tax on January 1, 1945, 
should not be amended in order to thereby assure the employment and exten- 
sion of social security benefits. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution as amended. 

DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the resolution but I would like to make clear that the two 
bills mentioned covering the G. I. Bill of Rights and the Merchant Seamen 
and the bill covering unemployment insurance, these two bills at the present 
time are not yet complete committee prints. We want the support of all 
CIO unions in bringing out of the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries headed by Schuyler Bland, Congressman from Virginia, the principles 
stated in a letter sent out by the head of the War Shipping Administration, 
Admiral Land, the principles which we were instrumental in helping to 
draw up. 


We are concerned that the bills which are now being drafted might leave 


out some of these principles and for five years we had attempted to have the 
merchant seamen included in unemployment insurance. We have not yet 
succeeded in doing that. We believe now, after the election that, has just 
passed, the returning to office of the President and Commander-in-Chief who 
has always been interested in the merchant seamen, and who has fought for 
them ever since he first went into office—Franklin D. Roosevelt—we should 
be able to include merchant seamen in unemployment insurance. 

At the present time there are hundreds and hundreds of merchant sea- 
men resting in hospitals throughout the world, some who will never walk 
again, some who will never see again, men who have been pretty badly 
mauled during the war. 

Only recently the President signed a disability law which will protect 
the merchant seamen who have been permanently disabled, but we have not 
as yet obtained a law that will protect the seamen during unemployment 
periods, nor have we obtained the Bill of Rights to which we believe every 
merchant seaman, on the basis of his performance during this war, is entitled. 

We therefore ask that when the numbers of the bills are given to you 
that you watch very carefully and we will send you all the information neces- 
sary on the type of bill we want supported. 

We believe the seamen have demonstrated their courage and ability. We 
believe the CIO as a whole, and the people of America, should support the 
merchant seamen in obtaining this very badly needed legislation. We ask 
for your support. 

We hope that you will make inquiries and we hope that you will let that 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries know that you are behind the 
merchant seamen 100 percent in obtaining these laws. They deserve it. 
They should get it. 

We know we will have your support, and I hope we unanimously adopt 
the social security resolution. 

I thank you. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 30 
EDUCATION 
WHEREAS, our democracy must be based on a people who have the 
widest opportunities for education. There are many areas in this country 
where educational facilities are absent or meager and large numbers of Amer- 
ican people are denied this important right; and 


Many adults, although desiring to learn to read and write as well as to 
take vocational training and cultural courses, cannot do so because of the 
absence of adequate facilities; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) We call upon Congress to enact legislation which has 
been pending for a long time to provide federal aid to States for expanding 
and developing full educational facilities so all Americans shall be able to 
enjoy the full benefits of education; 


(2). We endorse a national adult edncational program and urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to appropriate federal funds to promote a national 
adult educational program in cooperation with the several States and admin- 
istrative agencies thereof. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 


DELEGATE ABRAM FLAXER, President of the State, County and 
Municipal Workers: Mr. Chairman, brothers and sisters: The experiences of 
the Selective Service draft reveal the fact that one out of every seven in- 
ductees had to be rejected because of illiteracy. This meant a loss to the 
United States armed forces of something like fifteen divisions. 


It is not at all unexpected that such a high rate of illiteracy was ex- 
perienced during this war because some 14 years ago, when these inductees 
were young men, these young boys going to school were lacking the advan- 
tages. The educational system in the United States was of such a nature 
as not to permit a large part of the American people to secure an adequate 
education. 

Thus, for example, back in 1920 some twelve states in the Union spent 
so little money that the incident of men coming from those states who were 
rejected was the highest, and also some from other states of the United 
States. 

Those states with the lowest per capita payment fer education had the 
highest rejection rate during this war, and contrarywise those states that 
had the highest per capita payment had the lowest rejection. rate for illiteracy. 
This has not only affected the armed forces but has affected the entire level 
of education in this country. And the great burden is being borne by the 
teachers. 

I don’t know how many of you people know, but there are only three 
states in this nation who pay their teachers more than $1,200 per year. There 
are something like 250,000 teachers who earn less than $1,000 a year, and 
there are many states in the South where 20 percent of the teachers earn as 
little as $600 a year. 

I need not add that the loss of money in terms of salary suffered by 
the Negro teachers as concerned between the difference in salaries between 
the Negro and the white, amounted to something like $25,000,000. 
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As a result, during the past year, the turnover of teachers in this coun- 
try was more than double. Over 189,000 teachers left their jobs in order to 
secure other forms of employment, in order to be able to live and support 
themselves during the rising costs of living. This naturally reflected itself 
in the educational system throughout the entire country. 


Just think of it, more than 10,000 classes in this country today are 
without teachers, and more than 50,000 classes today have teachers who are, 
in reality, not qualified to teach because they had to hire people just to fill 
in. It is for this reason that our organization urges the convention not only 
to adopt this resolution but to take some action concerning it. 


I want to call attention to the fact that ever since June, 1943, a bill for 
Federal aid of education has been lying around in the Committee on Educa- 
tion, and it has not yet been ordered out of committee, so that the Congress 
of the United States could have an opportunity to discuss this all-important 
problem. At the present time this bill is awaiting discussion before the com- 
mittee. In order to get this thing discussed something like 218 Congressmen 
have to sign the petition. I hope that it will result in a victory for the 
teachers, at least to the extent that this bill will come out of committee 
and be given a chance on the floor of the House. 


This bill provides that the United States Government appropriate some- 
thing like $300,000,000 for aid to the states so that sub-standard salaries of 
some teachers can be raised, and other salaries, so we can secure the wage 
adjustment in conformity with the rising cost of living, so our children can 
get a better and more profitable education, and that other school facilities 
be improved. 


An additional $100,000,000 of that $300,000,000 is to be used to equalize 
the quality of education that is so unequal today. 


In addition to this particular bill, and I want to give you the number 
2849 in the House—and in the Senate 637, and in addition to these bills there 
is now pending legislation in the Congress for the all-important purpose of 
promoting education amongst the adult population of the country. This, 
incidentally, is a growing problem in the nation, and as we experience the 
rehabilitation period we will have many hundreds of thousands of adult work- 
ers who will be wanting to secure additional training. Unless the United 
States Congress enacts legislation to provide the funds for these thousands 
of workers, that will be lacking. 


Consequently, I urge that this convention adopt this resolution. I am 
hoping that through the political activity of the CIO, action will be taken in 
the coming Congress to see to it that once and for all a bill that has been 
lying around for well nigh a year and a half be returned out of the com- 
mittee and be given an opportunity to be voted on. 


The resolution was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Secretary has some important announce- 
ments to make. 


Secretary Carey made various miscellaneous announcements. 
(At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m.) 
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‘THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock, p. m., by President 
Murray. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
The Committee on Resolutions reported further as follows: 


Resolution No. 44 
UNITY OF LABOR FORCES 

WHEREAS, With the re-election of President Roosevelt, the defeat of the 
reactionary elements in Congress, and the election of many progressive repre- 
sentatives in our national Congress, the opportunity has been created to secure 
a legislative program which will completely support the policies of our Com- 
mander-in-Chief and be in the interest of the people of the nation for a 
decisive military victory and the establishment of a peace and a prosperous 
economy for the postwar. 

This opportunity may well be lost unless the forces of labor are united to 
achieve this concrete program. 

This was demonstrated in the session of Congress preceding the national 
election when the Kilgore Bill, seeking to establish a basis for a planned re- 
conversion and postwar period and assuring unemployment compensation for 
the workers rendered unemployed due to cutbacks and cancellations of war 
contracts, was defeated. The support given by the CIO, AFL and Railway 
Brotherhoods unfortunately was not based upon a united effort of these forces. 

Many important issues will arise with the convening of the new Congress 
in January, 1945, affecting the daily lives of every working man and woman 
of this country. Unless properly solved, we may witness untold misfortune 
and hardship and the fruits of our military victories turn into bitter ashes of 
defeat; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, The CIO calls upon the AFL and the Railway labor unions 
to unite behind a common program covering such vital issues as the enactment 
of the Kilgore Bill, the extension of Social Security, assuring the maximum 
prosecution of the war, and the establishment of an international security 
organization and other important matters. Only in this manner will we mo- 
bilize our complete strength with all other progressive forces to carry out the 
mandate of the people, decisively recorded in the recent national election. 

We feel confident that the membership of organized labor does not wish to 
become engaged in the bickering and sniping expressed by certain leaders of 
the AFL, but as they have demonstrated in the recent national election, by 
unity of action among AFL, Railway Labor and CIO groups throughout the 
nation to assure the re-election of President Roosevelt, they will by acting 
together in true solidarity irresistably march forward to make certain that the 
gains achieved in the election will be firmly established in Victory and a Se- 
cure Peace. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 45 
RESOLUTION ON PALESTINE 
WHEREAS, the decisions reached by the leaders of the United Nations 
provide for the self-determination, the independence and the physical survival 
of all peoples, great and small, and 
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WHEREAS, the Jewish people, who for more than a decade have been 
singled out for persecution and murder by the fascist butchers, received in the 
years following the last war pledges from Great Britain, the League of 
Nations, and the United States, for the recreation of Palestine as the National 
Homeland of the Jewish people, which pledges were incorporated in the 
Balfour Declaration, the Mandate for Palestine, and the Anglo-American 
Convention of 1924, and 

WHEREAS, the 550,000 Jews of Palestine have demonstrated their un- 
flagging devotion to the democratic cause, have accelerated the production of 
vital war materials, and have sent their manpower into the armed forces and 
the factories to help speed the victory of the United Nations, and 

WHEREAS, the Chamberlain White Paper of 1939, which was denounced 
in a resolution passed by the 1943 convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as “discriminatory, unfair, unjust and a hindrance to the war 
effort,” and which utterly disregards the pledges made to the Jewish people, 
now prohibits further Jewish immigration into the Jewish National Home and 
curtails land sales to Jewish colonists, thereby threatening not only the exist- 
ence of the Jewish Homeland, but the very lives of hundreds of thousands of 
homeless Jewish refugees in Europe, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that the Congress of Industrial Organizations, meeting in 
National Convention in the city of Chicago, strongly urges that steps be 
taken to effect the immediate rescue of Jews in Axis dominated countries, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we join most heartily in the expression of support for 
Jewish rights in Palestine which have come during the past year from leaders 
in all walks of life in the United States, the most notable of which were the 
Stirring and historic declaration of the President of the United States giving 
his complete endorsement of the movement to reconstitute Palestine as a free 
and democratic Jewish Commonwealth, and the forthright and unequivocal 
declarations in support of Jewish aspirations in Palestine adopted by both 
the Democratic and Republican Parties and included in their platforms, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that we call upon the Congress of the United States to adopt 
the Palestine Resolutions (H.R. 418-419 and S.R. 247) now pending before it, 
thus giving positive expression to the will of the people of our nation, and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that we call for the immediate redress of the great wrong 
committed against the Jewish people, and urge upon the government of Great 
Britain the unequivocal removal of the White Paper policy, and the full 
implementation of the Balfour Declaration towards the ultimate establishment 
of a Palestinian Jewish Commonwealth in accordance with the principles of 
democratic action. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN moved adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
this resolution concerns itself with a congressional resolution that is now 
pending in Congress, commonly known and referred to as the Compton- 
Wright resolution. It is in respect to the Compton-Wright resolution that 
I should like the opportunity of addressing these few remarks. 

In May of 1939 the then existing government of the British Empire, 
commonly referred to as the Chamberlain Government, issued what was 
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known as a White Paper on Palestine, and the White Paper on Palestine 
reflected more than anything else that I know of a Munich appeasement 
policy of the then existing British government as exemplified by Chamberlain, 
because under the Munich appeasement Chamberlain sold away the rights 
of the Jewish people, of which I am proud to be a member of that faith. 

In the year 1917 there was enunciated to the peoples of the world a prop- 
osition known as the Balfour Declaration, and in that Balfour Declaration 
there was enunciated certain promises and pledges to the Jewish people in 
this world, and among those promises there was one that the doors of Pales- 
tine, the cultural and inspirational home of the Jewish people, would be 
thrown open, and that certain immigration laws would be regulated and 
thereafter there would be established a Jewish Commonwealth of the Jewish 
people. That Balfour Declaration was not only supported, but the pledges 
thereof were added to by 51 nations throughout the world, and in 1922 our 
own United States Government, by resolution, added itself as one of the 
nations privileged to support the Balfour Declaration. 

And again in the year 1925 there was a promise in writing between the 

United States Government and the British Government renewing the pledges 
of the Balfour Declaration, and then in the year 1939 came the scrawny 
hand of the Chamberlain appeasement policy—took these solemn pledges of 
all the people of the world and threw them into the wastebasket, and here 
we see the very tragic happening of four million Jews having been slaughtered 
and annihilated by a system of prosecution of the most neurotic empires ever 
recorded in history, and there are only a couple of million Jews left in 
Europe, and they have no place to go, no place to return. They are now 
in the shadowy corners of various countries of Europe, humiliated—and we 
are asking the delegates to this convention, knowing the principles for which 
this organization stands, to see to it that these people do have a place to go, 
that they not be driven from corner to corner, and country to country, and 
that the Balfour Declaration which opened its doors to these people, and 
closed by the White Paper of Chamberlain, be again reopened—and that is 
provided by the Compton-Wright resolution now pending in Congress. And 
let us say that we support the request to uphold the dignity of a great 
people. 
Palestine records for itself the cultural and spiritual history, and the 
biblical history of the Jewish people, and we are asking you in conformity 
with all that is right and all that is proper and all that is just, to say to the 
people of the United States to pass the Compton-Wright resolution and say 
to the British Empire that the days of the Chamberlain appeasement have 
come to a conclusion. Certainly the CIO delegates have said it before, and 
they should say it again today. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Resolution No. 19 
MANPOWER 

WHEREAS, (1) Voluntary cooperation and teamwork between labor, 
management and government has achieved phenomenal success in meeting the 
extraordinary demands of our war production program, and labor organiza- 
tions, in the interests of the war effort, have willingly accepted War Man- 
power Commission regulations in the formulation of which they participated; 
fortunately, the efforts to force on American workers national service legis- 
lation which would have proven so disruptive, did not succeed; 
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(2) Manpower problems have continued to arise and will continue to do 
so until final victory, because the repeated shifting of emphasis in our mili- 
tary requirements leads to unavoidable spot shortages; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) the voluntary cooperation of representatives of 
labor and management, rather than national service legislation or compulsory 
sanctions imposed by Executive Order, is the only sound method for securing 
the transfer of workers to critical war establishments; 

(2) The organizations affiliated with CIO pledge to do all in their power 
to man those plants where production is strategically important for military 
needs, but call upon the responsible government agencies to identify these 
plants, and state the nature and urgency of their production, and further to 
cooperate in the solution of the problems which have been a handicap in 
obtaining the needed labor; 

(3) Within any establishment seeking to increase its labor force the 
factor of utilization must be given prior consideration by the responsible 
government agencies, and the participation of labor representatives in this 
determination is required; 

(4) With V-E Day the restrictive controls which have been accepted by 
labor should be relaxed as speedily as is consistent with the prosecution of 
the war against Japan and the orderly transition to a peacetime economy; 

(5) In view of the need for unified national action, the United States 
Employment Service must be continued as a federal agency and its functions 
continued as a national responsibility to serve more adequately as an instru- 
ment in the solution of national employment problems; 

(6) The structure of labor-management committees, national, regional, 
area, and local, which has served so successfully in mobilizing manpower for 
the war, be continued in order to deal with the manifold problems of recon- 
version to peace. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 35 
PROTECTION OF THE RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE 


WHEREAS, (1) Free and democratic elections of those who represent the 
people in public office are the greatest guarantee for the preservation of 
democracy and our basic freedoms; 

(2) The right to vote must at all times be protected and no petty obsta- 
cles be permitted to stand in the way of the exercise of this sacred right by 
all the people; 

(3) The outpouring of the people to participate in the recent national 
election demonstrates their earnest desire, wherever possible, to discharge 
their obligation as American citizens; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO pledges to continue its determined effort to 
have Congress enact legislation eliminating the poll tax requirement which 
now prevails in eight of our States, and granting the right of suffrage to 
residents of the District of Columbia; 

(2) We call upon Congress and the various States to enact legislation 
granting to all American citizens 18 years of age and over, the right to vote 
in all elections; 

(3) We call upon Congress and the various States to enact legislation 
which will eliminate the many unnecessary obstacles which now beset Ameri- 
can citizens with regard to registration and voting so that we can look to the 
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coming local and national elections with a complete participation of all Amer- 
icans eligible to vote. 
I move the adoption of the resolution. 


DELEGATE SIDNEY KATZ, Secretary-Treasurer, Maryland-District of 
Columbia Industrial Union Council: Mr. Chairman, there is one phase of this 
resolution, that dealing with the right of the people of the District of Colum- 
bia to have a vote for the President of the United States, to have a repre- 
sentative in Congress and to have the right of local self-government, which 
I think deserves the attention of the delegates. 

You know that there are about 75,000 men serving in the armed forces 
of this country from the District of Columbia who have no right and many 
of them never had any right at any time to cast a vote in any American 
election. 

The people of the District of Columbia view the CIO in the most 
favorable light of any organization, and by the adoption of the resolution 
the CIO resolutely sets about toward aiding the people of the District of 
Columbia in securing particularly local self-government for the City of 
Washington. Congress today is the sole governing body for the District of 
Columbia, and as a result of that there are tens of thousands of aggravated 
situations particularly affecting labor which go uncorrected. 

We are asking again the help of the CIO to help bring a reality out of 
the resolution adopted by the Democratic Convention in Chicago this year, 
which for the first time in history pledged to the people of the District of 
Columbia the erection of a self-government. 

I want to make this one comment, Mr. Chairman, and that is that the 
same forces in the Congress of the United States who are trying to keep the 
Negro and the white people of the South from the right to vote by poll tax, 
are the same ones fighting against local self-government for Washington, D. C. 

When we fight for suffrage in the District of Columbia we are going a 
long way forward towards bringing democracy to all parts of this country 
and helping make a reality of this, the people’s war against Fascism and 
dictatorship. I thank you. 

The resolution was adopted. 


POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now 2:30, the time set for the convention’s 
consideration of our special order of business. 

I suggested to the delegates before the noon recess that there would be 
taken up at 2:30 this afternoon consideration of the organization’s policy 
with reference to the continuation of the CIO Political Action Committee. 

Such resolution has been prepared for your consideration and the chair- 
man has asked President Hillman of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and 
chairman of the CIO Political Action Committee to open the proceedings with 
a general discussion of the matters that CIO-PAC has undertaken, and in 
other ways to submit a report to you before the resolution itself is presented 
to the convention. 

It is a source of great pleasure, therefore, for me to have the privilege 
of presenting to the convention at this time the President of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Brother Sidney Hillman. 

(A demonstration of applause and cheers was staged at this time by the 


entire delegation lasting some 10 minutes.) 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. 

I do wish that you would have been just about one-fourth as responsive 
in the payment of your dollars to PAC. 

(Laughter. ) 

Well, it is mighty funny now. 


MR. SIDNEY HILLMAN 
(Chairman, Political Action Committee) 


President Murray and delegates to this great convention: Of course, I 
have no words to express my appreciation for the kind of reception you 
have given to me. 

It was a great fight and I am glad that we are clearing it with the 
CIO convention. 

(Applause and laughter.) 

Yes, this great convention and the millions of men and women we 
represent have the right to be proud of our contribution on November 7th 
of 44, 

I am happy because I know that every member of our organization has 
given his or her active support. I know that what has been accomplished 
by all of you could not have happened if it had not been for the splendid 
leadership given to CIO by our great President, Phil Murray. 

(Another demonstration was staged at this point with extended applause 
and cheers.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The delegates 
will please be seated. 

(The delegates resumed their seats.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother Hillman. 

(There was a renewed demonstration by the delegates.) 

CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: I really do hope you will allow me just a few 
minutes for speaking. , 

(Laughter. ) 

I am just afraid to make my report and mention names, and still the 
report will just make no sense unless I do mention names. 

We passed a splendid resolution in July, 1943, at the Executive Board 
of CIO, empowering the committee to go ahead. The convention in Novem- 
ber, 1943, approved the resolution and the committee and laid out a policy. 
But, my friends, it took men and women to make that policy effective— 
and the men and women are right here, they are you and those whom you 
represent. 

I was privileged to be associated with the members of the committee, 
Brothers Van Bittner, R. J. Thomas, Fitzgerald, Rieve, Dalrymple, Johnny 
Green, and Dave McDonald, all of them giving themselves to make our work 
the success that is now a matter of record. 

This could not have been accomplished without the real interest and 
support of the International Presidents and the Boards of the National and 
International Unions associated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I want to pay my compliments and express my own appreciation of the 
kind of support they have given to our movement. We were indeed fortunate 
to have associated with us such a splendid staff that came from outside of 
our ranks. They have made a great contribution to the work of CIO-PAC— 
a splendid group of people, able people, a hard-working group, and we have 
been deeply impressed by their loyalty to our cause. 
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Why was all of that possible? Because, delegates, when we organized 
last year and announced a program, it was not a narrow labor program. 
It was a program to meet the needs of the American people. 

It is a pleasure to report to you that your organization has received 
the cooperation of the best people in the nation. Of course, I cannot mention 
them all by name, but ex-Governor Benson from Minnesota is right here, 
and we had the support of ex-Governor Pinchot from Pennsylvania, and a 
number of other outstanding men and women who command the respect of 
every decent American. 

They, of course, are on Mr. Dies list. By the way, you have heard of a 
fellow by the name of Dies, haven’t you? He was quite an important person 
and took himself very seriously. Look what our movement—and when I 
say “our” I mean the people’s, movement—look what we have done to his 
committee. We have just brushed them aside so that no one even remembers 
their names any more. 

We have had remarkable cooperation. We have been associated with 
the best there is in America. Oh, yes, there were some attacks, there were 
some bricks. I was on the receiving end, and so also were the members of 
the committee. I received a great deal of sympathy. Some people asked me 
how I could stand up under this barrage. Well, Brother Murray and others 
who have given a lifetime of work in building the labor movement know 
that abuse is nothing new. We always were abused, but we knew in our 
hearts that the cause we were fighting for was a righteous one. This time, we 
had an avalanche of abuse. Lies on top of lies, lies in newspaper chains, the 
editors of which I am sure are now ashamed to read their own editorials. 

Why all this concentration of evil against us? Because, my friends, 
there was so much at stake. They realized it. They were fighting in the 
year 1944 to take control of the powers of the government of the United 
States for their own selfish purposes. And it is more than sufficient compen- 
sation to all of us that we have contributed to stopping them in that endeavor. 
You know what would have happened to all of us, you know what would 
have happened to labor, what would have happened to the nation, and what 
would be the outlook of the world in this great crisis, had they been suc- 
cessful. 

So I was not surprised at the attacks. I rather considered it a testi- 
monial to the effectiveness of our work. November 7th proved we were right 
in that evaluation. 

It was a huge task, not because the American people had to be con- 
vinced of sound policies of national and international import. The danger was 
not that we would lose because of wrong action or bad action but because of 
inaction, by default. The enemies of labor could take a great deal of courage 
‘from what happened in 1942. President Murray and those that were asso- 
ciated with him in the months of May, June, and July, 1943, felt that if 
this trend was to be reversed the CIO with its network of organizations 
throughout the nation, with its unselfish membership, alive to the task facing 
the nation and labor, had to be mobilized to help do the job. 

Oh, yes, you know there are always the wise ones who know that things 
cannot be done. You know them, you find them everywhere. And of course 
they said, “It can’t be done.’’ Well, we have proved that it can be done. In 
spite of all of the obstacles intended to deprive Americans of the opportunity 
to vote, this huge outpouring of voters came.. 
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Yes, you can still hear the whispering of the same crowd. “Wait for 
the off-year election.” We will make it our job to see to it that we roll up 
an even bigger vote than in 1944. 

There have been other whisperings. It is said that the strategy of the 
CIO Political Action Committee is bringing certain issues before the Ameri- 
can people that should be kept under cover. Yes, we have some people in our 
own ranks who believe you can appease evil. 


I believe our greatest contribution has been that we have forced these 
evil forces right into the daylight so the American people can sense the dan- 
ger—and they gave their answer on November 7th at the polls. 


We can only make progress when we challenge these forces. 


But we also heard from other quarters who ought to know better. When 
I speak about the American Federation of Labor I do not speak about the 
membership of the American Federation of Labor. To the credit of the mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor, they have done as well as the 
membership of the CIO. And I do not speak about outstanding leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, such as Daniel Tobin, Harry Bates, President 
Brown of the Machinists, and others. I speak of a little clique in the Execu- 
tive Council. 

President Green says it is fundamental labor policy to keep out of poli- 
tics. Of course the record shows American labor was always interested in 
politics. But let me ask my good friend; President Green, does he really 
believe that it would not have made any difference to American labor whether 
Roosevelt or Dewey was elected? Can he honestly say that the starving 
membership of the Federation of Labor in 1930 and 1931 would have been 
just as well off if Hoover had been reelected? Is the President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor not expected to say something of what is best for 
labor in this great crisis? I question his stand. I wonder whether President 
Green will still say today that labor should not have taken an active stand 
against misleaders in its ranks who were actively supporting Dewey. 

How about those who did not have the courage to take an open stand, 
but were muddying the waters and trying to fish in them? 

What is the difference between endorsing Gerald Nye and opposing him? 
Both actions are political, are they not? The A.F.L. endorsed Mr. Nye— 
of course I mean endorsed from the top and not from below. Mr. Dies was 
supported by the A.F. of L.; but the local organizations of the A. F. of L. 
repudiated him. Senator Davis in Pennsylvania will stay home in spite of the 
indorsement of the A. F. of L. And how about labor’s stand on international 
policies. Can we say we are against isolationism and at the same time send 
isolationists to the Senate? I thought we would leave the double talk to Mr. 
Dewey and not indulge in double talk in the ranks of labor. 

How about the disgraceful thing that happened in New York State? 
Reward your friends; punish your enemies! I challenge anyone inside or out- 
side the labor movement to question the record of that great outstanding ser- 
vant of the common man, Robert F. Wagner. To the eternal shame of the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor in New York State, they did 
not endorse Senator Wagner. And a group of them wanted dirty politics, so 
they endorsed the opponent of Senator Wagner, a Mr. Curran. George 
Meany, the secretary of the American Federation of Labor, who comes from 
New York, and is a Democrat, could not be found to say whether he was for 
or against Senator Wagner in this great fight. 
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We offer no apologies for participation in political action. We have 
merely discharged our civic responsibility. We were concerned with a lasting 
peace, something that is of course of the utmost concern to labor, with full 
employment and full production. Can it possibly be said that labor has no 
interest in matters such as that? 

So, my friends, it is to the eternal credit of your organization and mine, 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that it has given such splendid 
support in this great effort; and I say, as I said before, the credit everywhere 
goes to the membership. 

On November 7, 1944, America won an historic victory for itself and 
for the common men and women of the entire world. The reelection of our 
great President and Commander-in-Chief and the decisive defeat of the forces 
of reaction that were arrayed against him are, first of all, a tribute to the 
wisdom of our people and to the soundness of our democracy. 

The magnitude of the victory stands out in bold relief when we consider 
the consequences of defeat. Defeat would have placed the reins of govern- 
ment in the hands of a small but powerful and unscrupulous group, and em- 
barked our nation on a course of ruthless imperialism abroad and black 
reaction here at home. 

It is my considered judgment that, had the Old Guard Republican leader- 
ship and the forces that supported them come to power, we would have lost— 
in our generation at least—all hope of winning a decent and enduring peace. 
They would have turned our country from a course of collaboration and 
friendship among nations to a struggle for world domination, leading inev- 
itably to international conflict and a third world war. 

Had these forces come to power, we would have lost our chance of win- 
ning jobs and security for all our people in the postwar world. They would 
have turned from the path of progress that we have followed in the past 
twelve years and returned us to the dog-eat-dog days of the twenties, leading 
inevitably to mass unemployment, insecurity and want. 

Had these forces come to power, the democratic rights and liberties of 
labor and national and racial minorities would have been in gravest peril. 
The campaign of bigotry, class hatred and race hatred which they waged in 
a reckless search for votes was only a foretaste of what was in store for the 
American people, had they succeeded in capturing our government. 

In one sense, therefore, November 7 was our Battle of Britain, our 
Stalingrad. The loss of that battle would have meant disastrous, irretrievable 
defeat for the cause of peace and freedom here at home and throughout the 
world. The bloodless victory which we scored on election day is as signifi- 
cant for the ultimate triumph of that cause as the heroic achievements of 
our great allies over London and on the Volga. Our allies fully recognized 
that fact, and have joined with us in rejoicing at the outcome. 

We of the CIO can take pride in our contribution to that victory. Let 
the commentators and the historians determine, if they can, how heavily that 
contribution weighed in the final result. As a live and alert movement, we 
keep our eyes on the future and leave to others the tasks of assessing credit 
for the accomplishments of the past. If, in our case, that task is difficult, it is 
because the CIO Political Action Committee never acted alone. We were in 
the vanguard of the battle, but staunch allies among the forces of progress 
fought shoulder to shoulder with us. 
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True, our committee, and I as its chairman, were made the principal 
targets for the reactionary onslaught. Our opponents attempted to isolate 
us, to cut us off from the main body of the American people. No slander was 
too base, no appeal to prejudice too bigoted, no tactic too unprincipled for 
them to employ. Yet they failed, and that failure holds an important lesson 
for the future of our work. 

They failed because we did not pursue a narrow or a selfish course. Our 
program was not a program for labor alone. We voiced the deepest hopes and 
aspirations of the great majority of all Americans—workers, farmers, small 
business men, native and foreign born, white and black, men and women. We 
claim no monopoly of this program for ourselves. But we believe that the 
great organizations of CIO and their millions of enlightened and devoted 
members have a special contribution to make in its attainment. What we did 
was to place our minds, our energies, our special skill as organizers in the 
service not only of our own membership but of all the people—showing them 
the way to the fulfillment of their hopes and aspirations through the simple 
exercise of their rights as citizens in a democracy. 

We offered our assistance, our cooperation and our support to all those 
individuals and groups who are traveling along the same road with us, seek- 
ing the same goals. Thus, we became a part of a people’s movement, making 
our separate contribution but also helping to cement and consolidate the unity 
of the whole. It was this great people’s movement—called into being in re- 
sponse to the crisis which faced our nation—that was responsible for the 
people’s victory on November 7. 

I have compared the magnitude of that victory to the Battle of Britain 
and to Stalingrad. That comparison is true in another sense as well. 

Great as they were, these military victories did not decide the war or 
seal the fate of Hitler. They weakened the Nazi juggernaut; they did not 
destroy it. But they created the opportunity for final and decisive victory. 
It is because that opportunity was understood and fully exploited that the 
Russians now stand upon the Danube and that we and our British ally are 
today battering at the gates of Hitler’s inner fortress. 

So, too, the electoral victory of November 7 does not guarantee the at- 
tainment of the great goals which we seek. It does give us new ground and a 
more favorable terrain from which to carry on the fight. The forces of re- 
action have suffered a serious setback, but they have not been routed. They 
are well financed and powerful. They will strike back with the fury of 
desperation. 

This is no time for the demobilization of our forces. This is a time to 
consolidate the gains which we have won and press forward with firmer 
organization, closer unity, and renewed vigor. Conscious of that obligation, 
the Executive Board has recommended to this Convention that PAC be con- 
tinued in its present form and as now constituted. A resolution to that effect 
will be presented for your consideration. I am confident that it will receive 
your affirmative action. 

The job that lies ahead of PAC will not always be as dramatic, but it 
will be no less essential than the job that we performed in the course of 
the election campaign. 

We have forged mighty instruments for democracy in the political action 
committees which have been organized in our local unions and on a city and 
state basis. Perhaps even more important for the future are the community 
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organizations which we have initiated. The work of all these groups must 
be extended and intensified. We must build ourselves even more solidly 
within the communities where we live, working closely with and stimulating 
united action among all forward-looking groups, parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions, the churches, civic, business, and professional organizations and minor- 
ity groups. This we can do by giving close attention to all the problems 
which affect the community—problems of education and child care, of housing 
and the myriad of other matters which affect the daily lives of ourselves and 
our neighbors. 

We must continue the task which we have undertaken and carried for- 
ward so effectively of organizing for the maximum possible registration and 
use of the ballot by our citizens. The performance of that simple democratic 
task is the best and indeed the only assurance of good, progressive govern- 
ment. In the performance of that task, we cannot limit ourselves to Presi- 
dential years. The lesson of 1942 must not be forgotten. We must carry 
forward the work of franchise education on a permanent, year around basis 
and make certain of a large vote—and, therefore, of a wise vote—in every 
local, state, and congressional election. 

In the past year and a half, PAC has done a most remarkable job of 
political education by bringing the issues facing the nation to the attention 
of great masses of our people and promoting the most widespread considera- 
tion and discussion of those issues. We must continue that work, always 
being on the alert for new means and new techniques of reaching our audi- 
ence—the whole American people. 

We must continue to examine, to publicize, and to discuss the records of 
our representatives in the halls of Congress as well as in state legislatures 
and city bodies. We must encourage the voters—after election day—to main- 
tain close contact with the men and women whom they have selected to 
represent them in government—calling them promptly to account when they 
have failed to voice the desires of their constituents but, equally, giving sup- 
port to work well done. 

Finally, we must already begin to prepare for full and effective partici- 
pation in important local elections of 1945 and in the Congressional elections 
of 1946. When we met in convention a year ago, our resolution on PAC 
charted a course of independent, nonpartisan political action. We rejected 
all alliance with either major party. 

That is fundamental with us. We will neither attempt to capture nor 
submit to capturing by either of the political parties. 


We likewise rejected all proposals for a third party. The experience of 
the past year has fully demonstrated the wisdom of that decision. It is my 
hope that this convention will reaffirm it. You don’t have to organize a third 
party just to accommodate those who won't take time off to register and vote. 


The outcome of the national elections has proved the continued vitality 
of the two-party system as a framework within which a democratic people 
can fully express their will. If we of CIO are to work in the mainstream 
of American political life, then we must continue to work, in a nonpartisan 
way, with forward-looking members of both parties. Participation in a third 
party would only serve to cut us off from large and important progressive 
groups with which we have been so successfully allied. It would destroy our 
own influence, weaken the progressive coalition which has developed in the 
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course of the election campaign and, by creating disunity, provide an entering 
wedge for reaction. 

As we approach the day of full and final victory over the enemy, new 
vistas of peace, security and well being open up before the freedom-loving 
people of the world. 

Our generation is confronted with a challenge and opportunity unparal- 
leled in all history. Shall we meet that challenge and realize that opportu- 
nity? The decision lies with the people. I am confident that CIO, which has 
no objectives apart from those which unite all the people of our land, will 
continue to work in close association with them and make its full contribu- 
tion to the attainment of the great goals which we share with all progressive 
mankind. 

My friends, we have done a job well, and as one who has been privileged 
to serve on your committee I want, in the most humble manner, to express 
my appreciation for the privilege you have given me to serve and for the 
splendid cooperation that your officers and the men and women you represent 
have given this movement. Without you it would have been an utter failure. 

Let us march forward to victory, peace and real security for all the men 
and women in our great nation. 

Thank you! 

(There was extended applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 
Committee Secretary Pressman reported further, as follows: 


Resolution No. 4 
RESOLUTION ON POLITICAL ACTION 

WHEREAS, (1) The historic contribution which the CIO Political Action 
Committee made to the successful results of the national election fully demon- 
strates the wisdom and foresight of President Murray and the Executive 
Board in establishing the Committee in July, 1943. Just as CIO met a vital 
national need when it organized the unorganized workers of the mass produc- 
tion industries into powerful industrial unions, so again it has blazed a new 
trail by providing opportunity to the American people, both within and with- 
out the ranks of labor, for organized, energetic and planned participation in 
independent political action. ’ 

(2) With the reelection of President Roosevelt, the strengthening of the 
progressive forces in Congress, and the defeat of a number of outstanding 
isolationists and reactionaries, the first immediate objective of the Com- 
mittee has been realized. But the great goals to which CIO together with all 
progressive Americans are dedicated still lie ahead: winning the speediest 
possible victory in the war and exterminating every vestige of Fascism, 
Nazism, and Japanese Imperialism; the establishment of an enduring peace; 
the planning of a domestic economy which will yield full production, full em- 
ployment and real security for the American people; the strengthening of the 
basis of our democracy to assure full political and civil equality and equal 
economic and cultural opportunities for all men and women of every race, 
creed, and color. The electoral victory which we have won does not of itself 
guarantee the attainment of these goals. It has, however, won us the oppor- 
tunity to carry forward the struggle for their attainment under far more 
favorable conditions. 
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(3) The full participation of CIO in conduct of this struggle requires the 
continuonce of our mobilization in the political field. In addition, the con- 
tribution which the CIO Political Action Committee made during the course 
of the campaign to the development of united action with forward looking 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor and the Railway Brotherhoods, 
the rank and file of these organizations, and progressive individuals and 
groups outside of the ranks of labor must be continued and extended. 

(4) The experience of this election campaign has fully confirmed the cor- 
rectness of our decision to abstain from and discourage any move in the 
direction of a third party. We reaffirm that decision and reject any and all 
proposals for a third party. A third party would serve only to split and 
divide the forces of progress at the very moment when unity is our greatest 
need. The political activity of CIO must and will be continued on an inde- 
pendent and nonpartisan basis, giving support to the progressive forces in 
both major parties and basing its judgment of candidates solely on their 
records. 

(5) The immediate political tasks of CIO are: 

(a) To maintain and to stimulate the activities of existing political 
action committees established in state and city industrial union councils 
and local unions and to establish such bodies where they are not now 
organized. 

(b) To maintain, extend, and stimulate the activity of community or- 
ganizations formed under the leadership or with the participation of CIO. 

(c) To promote united action in the political field in collaboration with 
other organizations of labor, progressive groups, and forward looking 
leaders of the two major political parties. 

(d) To continue and intensify the work of securing the fullest possible 
exercise of the right of franchise by organization for a maximum regis- 
tration and vote. . 

(e) To carry on the work of political education through the publication 
and distribution of pamphlets, servicing the labor press, the use of the 
radio, and all other appropriate means. 

(f) To prepare the ground work for effective participation in important 
local elections of 1945 and in local, state, and national elections in 1946. 
RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO Political Action Committee be continued 

in its present form and as now constituted. 

(2) That the Committee shall be charged with the task of directing the 
work of political education and political action of CIO and shall service, 
advise and coordinate the work of the political action committees of state and 
city bodies which are the instrumentalities of the political activities of CIO 
in the field. 

(3) That this Convention expresses its deep appreciation for the outstand- 
ing service rendered by Chairman Hillman and the members of the Political 
Action Committee and its grateful acknowledgment of the devoted effort of 
the staff of the Committee, the officers of the international unions of CIO, 
and the thousands of CIO men and women whose energy, enthusiasm, and 
tireless effort made possible the successes which have been achieved. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATE QUILL: Mr. Chairman and delegates, this resolution cannot 
be passed over lightly. The speech made by Chairman Hillman is an inspira- 
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tion not only to the delegates to this Convention and to that section of the 
American people which is organized, but it will serve as an inspiration to all 
the people of this country. Yes, America owes a debt of gratitude to President 
Murray and Chairman Hillman and to the Board of CIO, because a year and 
five months ago, they were far-sighted enough to see the necessity for political 
action. 

Political action was only a few months old when I was elected as a mem- 
ber of the New York City Council and I have all the reason in the world to 
speak from my own experience on this political action resolution. 

I have been asked from time to time during the last week or ten days 
here in Chicago, “What will CIO do about its political action wing?” We do 
not speak of political action as an extra “wing” to CIO because we claim 
that political action is now probably the most important part of CIO’s pro- 
gram and it cannot be kidnaped by any group as a useful wing. 

It is most important now that we do not get drunk with the success of 
the victory in the elections. It is very necessary that we continue the fol- 
low-up job because the local elections in 1945 will be of great importance, 
and as Brother Hillman said, the elections in 1946 will be another great task 
for labor and the people to take up. 

It is useless for us to rehash again and again the President’s program for 
60 million jobs. President Roosevelt will not be able to create 60 million jobs 
unless We are wide awake and on the job ourselves, unless we in CIO, who 
have demonstrated already the power of political action, will not make up 
our minds to go down into the wards and communities and into the Assembly 
Districts day after day, week after week, and bring the message of our CIO 
program and President Roosevelt’s program to the people. If we bring this 
message to the people, if we continue to work by ringing the door-bells, the 
people will again respond as they did respond on November 7th. They will 
give the support to Congress and to the local Legislatures which is so neces- 
sary now to uphold the hand of our Commander-in-Chief and, in that way, 
guarantee to the American people the 60 million jobs that have been promised 
by President Roosevelt and that are being planned by the CIO. 

Yes, we should be glad, proud and happy that we have reached this day, 
that we have as our President a man like Phil Murray and that we have as 
Chairman of Political Action, Brother Hillman, who stood solidly in the 
months prior to election day against the most vicious campaign of Jew-baiting, 
red-baiting and labor-baiting ever known in the history of American elections. 

There is a terrific job ahead of us. It can be accomplished if we all put 
our shoulder to the wheel. Those of us in New York State will be confronted 
with the task of removing from our State Capitol in the 1946 election, the 
Republican standard bearer, Governor Thomas E. Dewey. We can do this 
with work in the wards and Assembly Districts and by giving full support 
to this resolution on political action through our activities in the com- 
munities. 

We can lay the basis here, this afternoon, so that never again will we 
have to knock on the doors of Congress in the hope that they might oblige 
us by removing the poll tax from the Southern states. It is our duty, through 
political action, to so strengthen Congress with real peoples’ representatives 
and through the direct power of the people, that we can once and for all 
remove fascism from the Southern states. We can then finally wipe out the 
poll tax which has kept 10,000,000 people in the South in bondage. 
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The job can and will be done if we can maintain from now on that co- 
operation, that understanding and solid unity that saved America from 
fascism on November 7, 1944. 

If we can unite to act and work together and support this resolution, 
this afternoon, we will further help in the winning of this war and towards 
a lasting peace which will create a truly free America. 


Thank you. 

DELEGATE CONARTY (Oil Workers): This is the second time that a 
delegation has visited the City of Chicago, once in July, divided, once in 
November unanimous in the support of the resolution now on this floor. 

Along last July a new disease invaded the state from which I have the 
pleasure of coming. One of the political aspirants of our state was suffering 
from symptoms of that disease, cold feet, a weak heart and a sore throat. 
With a proper diagnosis we found that he was suffering from a severe case 
of “CIO-PACitis” and it was fatal. 

That, my friends, is the contribution of the CIO in the State of Texas 
to the Political Action Committee. Had we stopped there and rested on our 
laurels we would have felt we would have done a pretty good job. But we 
have within the Democratic Party in the State of Texas a group of native 
Fascists who were headed by the deposed Congressman and one of our Sen- 
ators who attempted to perpetrate one of the biggest ballot steals in the history 
of this nation. Through the efforts of the CIO, and only the CIO, that ballot 
steal was thwarted and Texas probably leads the field in its plurality in the 
election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, the Fourth Term President of the 
United States. 

Unfortunately I come from a poll-tax state. We do not have the oppor- 
tunity of respite as some of you in some of the others. We have to have our 
poll-tax campaign immediately following the election. Our work must be 
continued. We have facing us in the Legislature,—and Texas, if you please, 
seems to be the nest of the native Fascists,—we have again to battle a free- 
dom-to-work amendment in addition to the Manford law which incarcerated 
the President of the United Automobile Workers in one of his brief visits in 
our State, so we must continue with that political action. We must continue 
with this organization work in the South. 

Contrary to the belief that it is cheaper to live in the South than in the 
North, the only difference between the North and the South is that they make 
you live cheaper in the South. 

The southern people when awakened and given the information, enlight- 
ened, will do the job as indicated on November 7th and we urge this conven- 
tion to unanimously adopt the resolution for the continuation of the Political 
Action Committee. 

DELEGATE CURRAN, (National Maritime Union): Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to support this resolution. I am sure that it will be unanimously adopted 
by this convention. 

I think that Chairman Hillman has made a pretty fair and complete 
review of our accomplishment. I am sure that most everybody from every 
state represented here at this convention can make a review and show great 
accomplishment in their area on the part of PAC and all the local unions. 

There is one thing that concerns me, however, and that is the future. I 
was fortunate enough, or unfortunate enough,—I don’t know which,—to have 
been present in several countries when the labor movement and the progres- 
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sives became successful in driving reaction out of those countries and setting 
up progressive governments. Immediately after their first taste of victory 
they went to sleep. The results are now being paid for. 

The results of that going to sleep are now history and are being paid for. 
We are at the stage now that they were in France in 1930, and the stage 
they were in Germany and -in many other countries about that time. The 
progressive forces had taken the lead and had done a magnificent job of 
cleaning out reaction. They thought that was all there was to it, and those 
who were in leadership and could have done a real job went to sleep. The 
result was that in all local areas groups began to fight among themselves 
and split up, splitting into groups. The result of that was that there was 
no unanimous opinion on the real grave national issues when the time came, 
and what always happens in these great movements happened there. All the 
conservatives and the reactionary forces formed a coalition and because the 
progressives had weakened and began to sleep, they were able to move in. 
That must not happen here. 

There must be complete confidence, complete support, in the national 
leadership of CIO-PAC. There must be full understanding and full working 
together, full participation on a national basis, otherwise there are grave 
dangers ahead. Let us not kid ourselves about the Gerald K. Smiths and all 
the rest of his type. They are desperate, just as desperate as they were in 
European countries, and unless that work is carried forward in ’45, ’46, and ’47, 
they may be able to coalesce, they may be able to get their forces together 
and they may be able to split and divide us on small questions. 

We must be ever on the alert against any small and insignificant ques- 
tions on a local basis dividing this movement. It is national now. It must 
stay national. 

The program also outlined is the program of PAC. If we carry it out, if 
it is laid on a national basis, we can guarantee the continuance of progressive 
and liberal government. 

We must remain united on a national basis, put all our strength behind 
making a success of this first real political action movement of labor and pro- 
gressive forces in our country. You have a lesson in Europe. You must not 
make this mistake. 

The inspirational speech made by Chairman Hillman points out what has 
to be done. I say we should not only support this resolution unanimously, 
but when we go back to our sections of the country we must never lose sight 
of the national issues because of small local issues or that of some small 
group. We are on our way to a great program. Let us make it the biggest 
the world has ever seen. : 

DELEGATE GREEN, Shipyard Workers: President Murray, delegates and 
friends in this great convention: I rise in support of the resolution and it is 
about time we made up our minds if we are to have an instrument to do the 
job that we have got to have the ways and means of supporting it. 

I came to this convention not too sure of myself in regard to PAC, but 
after very careful consideration I learned that if PAC did not do anything 
else it gave us unity of purpose. That unity of purpose has led us to the 
door of opportunity, but our work just now begins. PAC demonstrated to me 
that the work and the independent thinking of the American people aroused 
by PAC led us to the doorway of opportunity. Now that opportunity is here 
provided to. do the job and the job has got to be done within the next two 
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years and the only way we are going to do the job and guarantee the things 
that have been discussed from this platform by Bishop Sheil, Philip Murray 
and others, is to support the PAC not only with your soul but with your 
hand in your pocket. 

I work close to these two men here, Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman, 
and I know the job that they gave me to do. Unless I had your support to 
do that job I could not doit. Don’t let us kid ourselves. 

We don’t want DuPonts in our organization. We don’t require that kind 
of money. 

We listened to the speeches in this convention and our job is with the 
fellows out in the field and we have just got to tell our boys in the field the 
serious problems that confront us. 

This is our program. We have elected the President of the United States. 
We have elected a fairly decent Congress, but we have been double-crossed 
in the past and unless we are on our toes day in and day out we may be 
double-crossed again. It is serious because it affects each and every one of 
us sitting here and the millions whom you represent, and unless you make up 
your minds right here and now in this convention you may as well vote “no” 
on the resolution unless you mean you are going to give it more than just 
moral support, but financial support. Without the finances we cannot do the 
job. 
What is the use of Philip Murray appointing Sidney Hillman as Chair- 
man if Sidney Hillman can’t get the machinery to do the job and the only 
way Sidney Hillman can get the machinery to do the job is by you and I tell- 
ing our friends about it that this is a great movement, a movement for the 
best ideals that will guarantee to every American working man the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE CONNELLY, Los Angeles CIO Council: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this convention, I see this afternoon enthusiastic support for the 
resolution now under consideration and I am sure I express the wholehearted 
sentiment and feeling of a very large delegation to this convention from the 
State of California because we in California, in the last year, since the last 
CIO convention have demonstrated not only the effectiveness of the program 
which it is proposed here this afternoon to continue with intensity, but we 
have realized and have cashed in on the benefits and the advantages of that 
program many times over already in our state. 

A year ago the California delegation left Philadelphia and returned to 
the West Coast united and determined to put into effect forthwith the political 
action program as outlined in Philadelphia. We did carry it into effect through 
the mobilization of more than 250,000 CIO members in that state, their 
families and very quickly their friends and their neighbors. We brought the 
issues to the people of California. We attempted to give the leadership in 
the mobilization of the people of California behind the program and we 
achieved, not easily, but through determination a unity in the State of Cali- 
fornia which, by the time the November election rolled around was nothing 
short of a true peoples’ coalition behind the President of the United States, 
behind the kind of a Congress which the President must have to uphold his 
ends and behind the program which CIO had laid down in Philadelphia. 

The results were not slow in coming. I am sure they were not meager 
when they were counted up after election day. ‘ 
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Brother Conarty of the Oil Workers has told you Texas piled up the 
highest plurality in behalf of President Roosevelt. 

I here and now challenge Brother Conarty because, at the last count 
with Texas’ vote entirely in, and with more than 125,000 service men’s votes, 
and in consideration of additional votes to be counted, we were only 30,000 
behind Texas, and we are sure we will be 50,000 ahead for Roosevelt. 

That was not the only immediate result. Five nationally infamous reac- 
tionary Congressmen that California has sent to the national halls of legisla- 
tion went down in defeat, one in the primaries and four in the final election 
November 7th. Those names are known to many here who have had experi- 
ences in the national capitol of this country. 

There was Albert Carter from Oklahoma who resigned to become the 
chief antagonist of the Secretary of the Interior of our country, the baiter 
of Harold Ickes. Mr. Carter will not bait Secretary Ickes any more. 

There was Ward Johnson, Long Branch, California—that is an oil town, 
Brother Conarty—who was the chief opponent in the Legislature on public 
housing and extending national housing in time of war as well as in time 
of peace. Ward Johnson won’t be with you any more. 

There was Sam Rowe in San Francisco, who rode on a reputation of a 
forebearer. At latest counts it is indicated he won’t be there any more. 

Tillson of California, a man kind of weak but a dangerous man, he, too, 
of course went down. 

Of course we challenge Texas, too, because that hand-maiden of Martin 
Dies, John Costello, won’t be a hand-maiden any more. Hollywood saw to 
that. 

There were elected to Congress from California a delegation of nearly 
a score of men who can be counted upon we are sure, through thick and 
thin, in war and peace. Not only was there returned the stalwart Jerry Voor- 
his, Oliver, Dick Walsh, Cecil King, and others up and down the state, but 
added to them was a group of outstanding newcomers backed by the CIO. 
There is Helen Gahagan Douglas, who will take her place in the halls of 
Congress to do a little talking, we are sure, against another lady in that 
House. 

There is Frank Havener the veteran of San Francisco and George Miller, 
an eminent State Legislator, who replaced Carter. There is our ex-fighting 
Lieutenant Governor, the aide to former Governor Olson, Alex Peterson, who 
goes to Congress in the place of Will Rogers, now in the Army. 

There is Clyde Trent from Long Beach who ends the list. 

California, too, defeated by a vote of three to two, Labor Proposition 12, 
known as the right to work, the right to work below all ages and without 
un‘ons—it went down to defeat by a three to two vote throughout the state. 

In Los Angeles alone eight out of nine Congressmen are progressive, de- 
pendable men who can be counted upon. 

I don’t want to close, Brother Chairman, without offering the tribute of 
California for the leadership we received in this campaign both from the 
national viewpoint and from within our state. Our tribute is great to Presi- 
dent Philip Murray for his conception of PAC and his recommendation to the 
last convention that it be put into operation. Our affection is to you and to 
Sidney Hillman who came several times to our state, and whose understand- 
ing, tolerant counsel, did much in California, I assure you, to unite all the 
people behind the program of PAC. 
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Within our state our own director, Harry Bridges, had a large part in 
bringing about that unity. 

George Roberts, Political Action Director, our state president, Jim 
Thomas, Secretary Merv Raidner, made up that team of leadership. 

We are completely in accord with the recommendations to intensify the 
political action work of CIO on the local and state level because we feel that 
such intensification within our state had much to do with the successful 
achievements that we had to follow. We have no time for resting. City and 
state elections face us next year, even before 1946, and in ’46 we have another 
Senator, Hiram Johnson, who, if he does not retire, will offer to us a job 
of forceful retirement. 

Before California’s delegation leaves this convention it will have com- 
pleted its program for carrying forth the task set for it in the resolution 
before us. Before we leave we shall confer with President Murray and with 
Chairman Hillman, and work out in detail our part of the national job which 
this resolution proposes shali be carried forward, and we pledge you a year 
from now we will be back with another report of stewardship. 

DELEGATE REID ROBINSON: President Murray, delegates to this 
Seventh Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations: I 
represent the oldest union in CIO, The International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers is 51 years of age. It was originally known as the Western 
Federation of Miners. It was an organization that joined with seven other 
great unions and formed the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The tradition of that organization is filled with the struggle of the 
workers, a struggle that meant the lives, meant blood-shed and meant the 
suffering of workers down through those 51 years, in order to be able to play 
some role in the upbuilding and bringing about of a better way of life for 
the workers throughout the nation. 

For 51 years that organization struggled with other organizations in this 
country to bring about a condition wherein we could have real democracy in 
America, but we always were faced with the proposition that labor could 
not act in the political field, and many workers, many members of this great 
organization, lost their lives down through the years because labor refused, 
or was not well enough developed to engage properly in political activity. 

We, of the oldest organization in CIO, say “Thank God for CIO, for 
Philip Murray, and for Sidney Hillman,” because after 51 years of struggle 
we find that the American labor movement finally gained its majority and is 
now qualified to wear long trousers of grown-up men. 

CIO has brought to American workers the greatest contributions for 
their future welfare. Today with CIO-PAC we have the mechanism that has 
been always lacking and the mechanism through which we, the working 
people, can join with our other fellow citizens and bring about a great national 
unity such as has been expressed in this election. 

CIO-PAC is going to make the greatest contribution toward international 
unity, and a unity that will mean a lasting peace, a unity that will bring 
democracy to every section of the world. 

We appreciate and thank with the greatest of feeling, President Murray, 
for his wisdom and foresight, and Sidney Hillman for his great leadership 
in this great field. We want to assure the officers and members of CIO that 
we shall go into every section of this country and carry out the great program 


of CIO-PAC. 
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We again express our gratitude for the leadership of Murray and Hill- 
man. : 

DELEGATE YANCEY, United Transport Service Workers: President 
Murray, I would like to add my feeble voice of appreciation of that broad 
demonstration this afternoon that expressed its appreciation to Chairman 
Hillman, to his committee and to you for what political action has been done. 


To my mind, political action has become just as much a part of CIO as 
organizing, representing, and collective bargaining. It appears to me that 
CIO has at last found a formula which will lead to a solution of many of 
these problems that have perplexed us for a considerable length of time. 


I view political action as something more than just getting out the vote 
on election day, something more than just ringing doorbells; I see it as 
an educational program designed to bring enlightment to the American 
people. 

Time and again American labor has built up a bloc of votes only to have 
it cut down in the rural sections. It appears to me one of the jobs of PAC 
is an effort to enlighten the farmer on the issues before us so that there will 
be a common ground of understanding on which we must all work. 

I think political action is bringing to the American public and to the 
nation at large and to every single member of the nation—and further than 
that, to the world at large—true liberty and true democracy, the thing we 
all seek and fight for. 

DELEGATE JESSE GAINES, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: I have 
heard a lot at this convention concerning the progress made by the PAC. 
I feel that as one from the Deep South, down in the State of Alabama, that 
if I didn’t relate to you the progress we have made under the splendid leader- 
ship of Brother Philip Murray and this great organization in the nation, the 
CIO, I would not be doing my duty. 

We ousted some two years ago a gentleman who was a representative 
in our labor halls who had made us numerous promises of how he would 
vote on labor legislation if we would give him our votes and send him to 
Congress. That we did. Once he was in Congress he proceeded to vote 
against every labor measure and every legislative act that was brought up. 
So November 7th we did with him as you did with others. We sent another 
representative there in his place, and we would like to say that two years 
from now if he fails to keep his pledge we will also say to him, “Old boy, 
come home.” We also had in the State of Alabama a man running for U. S. 
Senator, one Mr. Simpson. Mr. Simpson in his campaign speech rebuked the 
workings of the CIO and the Political Action Committee and criticized us. 
Mr. Simpson, when the campaign was over, had nothing to do but go back 
to his farm. 

Speaking as one from the Deep South, we feel the PAC has been a re- 
deemer to the people from the South. 

As you know, we have another Senator, Mr. Hill. Labor indorsed him, 
and we returned him on the 7th of November for another term. 

So I say to you that the PAC has done wonders for us in Alabama. 

DELEGATE ROBERT JOHNSON, President, Tidewater Industrial Union 
Council, Virginia: I would like to join with the forces of other southern dele- 
gates to this convention expressing our sentiments toward the effective work 
of the Political Action Committee in the recent campaign. I would like to 
take a few moments to speak to the delegates about some very distinguished 
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Virginia gentlemen. Among them are Virginia’s United States Senator Harry 
Flood Byrd. I also will name Mr. Howard Smith. These are the men who 
have devoted their lives to oppressing the working man. Harry Byrd and 
Howard Smith have fought in the halls of the United States Congress every 
measure promoted by the Roosevelt administration to bring proper conditions 
to the American people that their families and children are entitled to. 


During the recent campaign, if you read your newspaper, you read that 
Harry Byrd was too busy picking apples, in his Winchester orchards, to 
come down into the districts in Virginia and put in a word for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s fourth term. We realize, when we are faced with the facts, that 
we have millions of PAC members with which to do the job of re-electing 
Roosevelt. 

I won’t make any reference to Vice President Thomas’ remarks yesterday 
because he was answered in short order by the brother from Texas. We did 
a job in Virginia. In one district we came within four hundred and twenty- 
five votes of getting the hide of one of Mr. Byrd’s lieutenants, and in 1946 
we will get him by more than that, in the lead. 

Howard Smith along with others in Virginia, I can say to you their days 
are numbered, and we will do the job. We are seriously considering putting 
on a program so we can give Mr. Byrd full time to polish his apples in Win- 
chester, Virginia, and relieve him of his official duties in Washington. 

The State of Virginia is under the heels of dictatorship with Byrd, and 
Wwe want and can get something better with the help of PAC. 

DELEGATE MILTON MURRAY, President, Newspaper Guild: President 
Murray and delegates to the convention, it should be gratifying to all of us 
to see the great spirit of agreement today upon the question of political 
action. We all know that in the past there have been serious questions about 
the advisability of labor organizations engaging in political action, and I 
have the privilege of representing that union which was the most questioning 
on this subject. I must confess that the newspapermen, the members of the 
American Newspaper Guild, debated long and loud on whether or not their 
organization or any other labor organization should engage in political action. 
We even took a referendum on it, and that referendum was carried by a 
democratic majority, and we committed ourselves to the cause of political 
action. 

I am proud to report that since this convention began a number of the 
regional directors of the Political Action Committee have come to me to 
express their thanks for the work that was done in behalf of political action 
by members of the American Newspaper Guild. 

Now the Guild and its officers are committed to a continuation of the 
political action program. We believe that a great deal of educational work is 
still necessary. We find that in this country there are still some people who 
believe the way to solve the political argument is to put on a set of brass 
knuckles and gouge out peoples’ eyes. We think a great deal of constructive 
work needs to be done in educating the workers of this country, the people 
of this country, in the proper course of proper democratic action, and I, for 
one, shall be glad to vote today in favor of the resolution presented to this 
body. 
DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, President, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I think that we have only as yet scratched the 
surface as far as political action is concerned. I think it is something that 
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we should turn over in our own minds and think considerably about. We 
have a lot of jobs to do yet. For instance, although this year we reversed 
the position in Michigan, where Michigan went for Roosevelt, we still have a 
fellow by the name of Hoffman in Congress, we still have from Virginia a 
fellow by the name of Smith—and we could go all the way down the line, 
from the North to the South and the East to the West and still would be 
able to find plenty of men holding office in this country who do not represent 
the common people of this country. 


But there is one thing that I think has not been discussed much here as 
yet that I think we should discuss, and that is the matter of finances. For 
instance, I read many columnists in the last campaign who were saying the 
way we were raising money that there should be some investigation, and 
that after such an investigation no doubt Sidney Hillman would go to jail. 
Well, I will tell you what bothers me, I was never afraid of Sidney Hillman 
going to jail, but I happen to be the treasurer of that organization, and if 
there is something wrong I certainly didn’t want to go to jail. But there was 
nothing wrong. We got voluntary contributions, but we didn’t get enough, 
and I think there is a reason why we didn’t get enough. I don’t believe the 
leadership in our organization went down to the rank and file and tried to 
get the money. I talked to many rank and file meetings in local unions, and 
when I had an opportunity to talk to the rank and file members and ask them 
for dollar contributions, I had no problem in getting those contributions. 


So I think now we should plan on a couple of things. The first thing we 
should plan on immediately is to have the Smith-Connally Act thrown out 
by Congress. The second thing is to go out and point out to our people the 
importance of: political action, and unless they are willing to make contribu- 
tions it is going to be impossible to put on an additional campaign. 


Oh, I know there are those in this country who would say labor unions 
should not become involved in politics, but I remember back before we had 
a CIO, when I worked in the shop, I remember very bitterly what they did 
in the shop that I worked in. If some reactionary was running for the Senate 
or running for governor on the Republican ticket in the state in which I 
lived, the management of the company which I worked for would throw open 
the plant gates and publish all over the plant that they were going to have 
a big political mass meeting at noon for us and maybe they would give the 
workers ten or fifteen minutes extra time off, and “We want everybody to 
go down and hear this great statesman, what he has to say about your political 
problem.” That is what management told us at that time. Management 
didn’t think at that time they were conniving in any way in calling meetings 
of these workers and in imposing upon them such politicians as the manage- 
ment wanted workers to hear. 

But later on when the CIO became organized, and I was a shop com- 
mitteeman, I went to that very same management and asked the manage- 
ment for exactly the same privilege which they have always had; I asked 
that management to permit me to bring politicians in to talk to the workers 
which we endorsed, and that is when management,—the first time I ever 
heard of it—said that labor should not become involved in politics. 

And what did they do to correct the situation? Well, all they did from 
then on is that they did not bring in their own political stooges anymore, 
but they wouldn’t permit us to bring in our friends, either. 
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I say as long as the reactionary interests in this country have things 
going their way, no holds were barred, but as soon as the common man or 
the common woman begins to think politically as to how they can better 
themselves economically or socially, or any other way, then we hear them 
holler from the house tops that labor leaders are committing a crime against 
the workers of this country. 

I say to you today, brothers and sisters, that if you will go back to your 
various International Unions and Councils and immediately call meetings of 
the officers in the local unions and the officers in the various councils, and 
start discussing this problem of finances, how each and every individual who 
is interested in his own future welfare, should make a contribution of some 
sort toward that welfare, I say to you that it will not be a hard selling 
job; and I think that job should be done immediately, because, as Henry 
Wallace said yesterday, the 1946 campaign is going to be a very crucial 
campaign. 

I say we must, if you please, begin to campaign for 1946 not in 1946, but 
at this time we have got to begin that campaign, in 1944, and build up a 
treasury to do a job in 1946. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair just wants to take a few minutes 
in closing to again, on behalf of the members of the CIO Executive Board 
and the officers of the International organizations affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations express through the medium of this convention 
to all of the people of the United States who associated themselves with us 
in the conduct of this great enterprise, our gratitude and heartfelt appre- 
ciation. 

I should like to be understood, that although the CIO Political Action 
Committee found its roots in a decision which originated in the Councils 
of the CIO, yet the CIO-PAC became a nation-wide movement to which a 
great many outstanding citizens loaned their services and their support, 
from all walks of life, industry, the businesses, the professions and the 
churches, together with substantial segments of farm population, loaned real 
wholesome support to the work which CIO had originally undertaken. 

I should not like our position, or our decision here today when it does 
come, to be misunderstood, that we are promoting by convention resolution a 
narrow, selfish political arm of the CIO movement. To the contrary, our 
decision means that we are prepared to associate ourselves with all other 
high-thinking and progressive groups of citizens throughout the country in 
the onward march toward the development of a better country here and a 
better world away out there. 

Our motives, therefore, are primarily—yes, and wholly, unselfish. Our 
monies and our energies through this institution shall be used exclusively 
for the purpose of promoting the well-being of the United States of America 
and all its citizens. We want better government here, and we want peaceful 
relations with our neighbors over there. Our functions, therefore, whilst 
devoted primarily or initially toward the development of a community 
interest in political action activities, will nevertheless be national in scope 
and will lend itself toward the development of better understandings twixt 
all of the nations throughout the universe. 

We have had considerable discussion here this afternoon and an ex- 
tremely illuminating report submitted to our convention by the distinguished 
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Chairman of the Political Action Committee, Mr. Sidney Hillman. The dis- 
cussion evidences the interest and enthusiasm of all people, because I am 
quite sure that each of the speakers who took the floor this afternoon were 
voicing the sentiments of the people whom they are not only privileged to 
represent in this convention, but a great many other people who are not 
associated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations or perhaps any 
other labor movement. 

The resolution sets a pattern here, it outlines certain duties, it in 
substance authorizes all of the officers and delegates representing Inter- 
national Unions and other affiliates to go forward after the convention is 
over toward the performance of those duties. 

The election is now over, and it did not end until about 5 o’clock this 
afternoon evidently, when CIO completed its discussion upon the pending 
resolution. Now that the 1944 election is over and we are thinking in terms 
of other work and other elections, let us forget the bitterness and the hatreds 
that were thrust upon the people by the enemies of our movement, and 
by those people who opposed and castigated -the leadership of the CIO-PAC. 

This is truly the movement of the common man. Its services will be 
dedicated towards the attainment of his objectives. When I speak of the 
common man I speak of that great, big segment of our national population 
comprising approximately 98 percent of all the people living in the United 
States of America. We are setting in motion here this afternoon a movement 
to serve his interests, the interests of the common man. . 

I cannot close my remarks here without, as President of the CIO, aa 
speaking for the members of the CIO Executive Board, expressing my 
appreciation to a few of the unsung heroes who played their part in charting 
the program and the work carried out by thousands of our leaders all over 
the country. : 

When PAC was originally ‘created Chairman Hillman drew around him 
a lot of distinguished men and women. They worked in the. New York 
office, and they worked in the regional offices in many states and areas. We 
have not said too much about them here. Our people perhaps don’t know 
them; they haven’t had a chance to meet them. They have read their works. 
They were responsible for the preparation and dissemination of one hundred 
and twenty million pieces of educational information in pamphlet and other 
forms. They attended countless meetings. They addressed audiences over 
the radio in hundreds of communities. They did an extremely important 
work, and their contribution and their services should not be overlooked. And 
whilst the resolution extends its thanks to both Chairman Hillman, the 
members of the CIO-PAC Committee and the members of the staff and 
the regional directors, yet it does not name them. Many of them are sitting 
on the platform here this afternoon, and I should like with your indulgence, 
before the convention acts upon the resolution, to just mention their names 
so that you may be able to identify them as common people who helped 
do this work. 

We have the following regional directors: Joseph Salerno, Charlotte Carr, 
Irving Abramson, Gus Scholle, George Mitchell, John Jacobson, George 
Roberts, Jack Kroll, Roy Atkinson, June Holloway, Ray McKeogh, Joe 
Donoghue, and Carl McPeake. 

Then amongst the group attached to the national office over in the City 
of New York were men possessed of literary genius and men who prepared 
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booklets and pamphlets, and, yes, a man who has written a book, a copy of 
which will be placed in the hands of every delegate attending this convention 
after this resolution has been passed upon. The title of the book is “The First 
Round.” It is the story of CIO and its Political Action Committee, and was 
put together by the very able Joseph Gaer. Joe is in the hall, I believe, this 
afternoon—at least we asked him to come over here. He is a mild-mannered 
little fellow. I want you to know something of the work that he is doing— 
and perhaps that is more important—and if Joe is here I would like him to 
stand up, if he is in the hall somewhere. 

(Mr. Joseph Gaer came forward and was congratulated by President 
Murray and Chairman Hillman and applauded by the delegates.) 

We are going to give you a copy of Joe’s book. If you stay in your seat, 
when the convention ends you will get it. We don’t have enough copies to 
pass around to everybody in this building this afternoon. That is a regretta- 
ble circumstance, so we will necessarily be compelled to restrict the distribu- 
tion of these books to delegates only, so please, visitors, don’t take advantage 
of the delegates. 

Then we have an outstanding lady who assumed direction of the Women’s 
Division of the National CIO-PAC, a charming lady, a brilliant lady, a hard 
worker, and a splendid administrator—and I am wondering if Mrs. Verda 
Barnes is in the hall. 

(Mrs. Verda Barnes came forward and received the congratulations of 
President Murray and Chairman Hillman and was applauded by the dele- 
gation.) 

We had associated with our staff over in the national office, Mr. Henry 
Moon, assistant to Chairman Hillman. I know of no man attached to the 
organization that rendered greater service, particularly amongst the colored 
groups, than did Mr. Moon, and I should like him to step forward to the 
platform if he is in the hall. 

(Mr. Henry Moon came forward and received the congratulations of 
President Murray and Chairman Hillman and the applause of the delegation.) 

We had many blessings in the organization and administration of our 
affairs over in New York. We brought into the Public Relations Department 
an estimable young man possessed of splendid qualities, and charged him with 
the responsibility of directing our public relations, and I believe that all of 
our delegates know him. His record speaks for itself, the remarkable fine job 
that Ping Ferry did for the CIO-PAC. 

(Mr. Ferry came forward and received the congratulations of President 
Murray and Chairman Hillman and the applause of the delegation.) 

Then we had a fellow over in the national office from the Rubber Work- 
ers’ International Union. He was a mediator, conciliator, and arbitrator. It 
was his job to get out into the field and bring the groups together and get 
them working together—and what a remarkably fine job he did is reflected in 
what later transpired, and particularly here on the floor of the convention, 
where we have had such splendid indications of great unity. I am calling now 
upon Tommy Burns of the United Rubber Workers, Assistant to Chairman 
Hillman. 

(Mr. Burns came forward, was applauded by the delegates, and received 
the congratulations of President Murray and Chairman Hillman.) 

We had two outstanding members of the legal profession to assist Chair- 
man Hillman and the members of his committee in protecting the legal inter- 
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ests of the CIO-PAC, two very energetic and able young men who have dem- 
onstrated their abilities and qualifications and have won for themselves the 
universal admiration of all the leaders and members of the CIO. 

I am now calling upon John Apt and Lee Pressman. 

(Mr. Apt came forward and received the congratulations of President 
Murray and Chairman Hillman, and also the applause of the delegates.) 

The Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Pressman, had to leave 
the hall a short time ago to talk over the telephone to some people in Wash- 
ington for the purpose of finding out what is happening to the Steel Case. 
Unfortunately he is not here, but you will see him in the morning. 

The National CIO loaned to the National CIO-PAC the services of Mr. 
Raymond Walsh, the Director of Research of the CIO, who performed admir- 
ably in association with Brother Hillman and others in both educational and 
research work. I call upon Raymond Walsh to step up here for a moment. 

(Mr. Walsh stepped to the rostrum and received the congratulations of 
President Murray and Chairman Hillman, and the applause of the delegation.) 

Associated with Chairman Hillman and Mr. Walsh in the collection of 
research material and in the preparation of material of value both to our 
Public Relations Department and to the Research and Educational Depart- 
ment was Mr. Palmer Webber, who performed an excellent job. 

(Mr. Palmer Webber stepped to the rostrum and received the commenda- 
tions of President Murray and Chairman Hillman and also the applause of 
the delegation.) 

I should like to present to the convention just for a bow, of course, an 
outstanding fellow from the South, the Executive Secretary of the National 
Citizens Political Action Committee, Clark Foreman, who has done such a 
remarkable job. 

(Mr. Foreman stepped to the platform and received the congratulations 
of President Murray, Chairman Hillman, and the applause of the delegation.) 

Another organization having some attachments to the political activities 
of the CIO, namely the Religious Associates, was directed by an outstanding 
churchman who performed yeoman services for that organization, in the per- 
son of Dr. Dwight Bradley. 

(Dr. Bradley stepped to the rostrum and received the congratulations of 
President Murray and Chairman Hillman, and also the applause of the dele- 
gation.) 

Then we have Brother Hyman Blumberg of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, who represented the interests of the American Labor Party in the 
City of New York. 

(Mr. Blumberg stepped to the rostrum and received the congratulations 
of President Murray, Chairman Hillman and the applause of the delegates.) 

Another fellow attached to the organization over in the City of New York 
—he perhaps was subjected to more general castigation at the hands of his 
associates than even Sidney Hillman; you don’t know him, I don’t know him. 
I don’t suppose any more than a half dozen people in the convention know 
him—I don’t know that he is even here this afternoon, but he was the watch- 
dog of the treasury, and his name is George Rettinger. 

(Mr. Rettinger stepped to the rostrum and received the congratulations 
of President Murray, Chairman Hillman, and the applause of the delegates.) 

I am not going to do it again, but there is another fellow here, and with- 
out any extended remarks about him at all, his name is Hillman. He has 
been here, as you all well know, all afternoon. To him and all of those good 
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people that I have been privileged to present to you this afternoon, in behalf 
of the members of the International Executive Board, I desire to express to 
each one of them—— 

(At this point Chairman Hillman spoke to President Murray in an 
undertone.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I asked a fellow to prepare for me a list of 
names—all of which I have read to you—I asked him to put the names of 
everyone down on this piece of paper, and he wrote everybody’s name down 
there but his own. If that is not a dirty trick! A splendid fellow, one who 
administered the work of Director of the PAC in New York, an outstanding 
citizen, in the person of Beanie Baldwin. 

(Mr. Baldwin received the congratulations of President Murray, Chair- 
man Hillman, and the applause of the delegation.) 

Thanks to all of you; you have done a splendid job, and I am quite sure 
all of us are grateful. 

Are the books being distributed? I will call upon the ushers to proceed 
with the distribution of the books while we present the motion—and remem- 
ber, delegates only. 

The question recurs upon the motion to adopt the committee’s report. 
All in favor of the adoption of the committee’s report will rise to their feet; 
those opposed to the committee’s report will rise to their feet. 

The report of the committee has been adopted by the unanimous rising 
vote of the delegates attending this convention. ; 

The delegates will please remain in their seats. The books will be dis- 
tributed and Secretary Carey in the meantime will make some important 
announcements. 

(Secretary Carey made several miscellaneous announcements.) 


CABLE TO GENERAL EISENHOWER 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair has an important announcement to 
make, and I would like it to be given to the convention so the members of 
the press may have it for the morning edition of the newspapers. 

In response to the request of General Somervell, together with the mes- 
sage contained in his address from General Eisenhower, to the Army Service 
Command, the president of your organization has prepared the following 
message to be forwarded to General Eisenhower: 

“Your message to the American workers was noted today by the con- 
vention of the CIO,.representing more than six million American men and 
women working in war industries. 

“Your call for more and still more shells, artillery, trucks and other 
arms and supplies finds an acceptance in CIO’s unequivocal renewal of its 
no-strike pledge and in renewed dedication to still greater effort and devotion 
in the job of getting the supplies to you and your heroic men. 

“Our people will stay on the job until we have given you everything you 
need for final victory over the Nazis.” 

Signed by the president of this organization. 

The convention stands adjourned to meet here tomorrow morning at 9:30 
promptly. 

(At 5:25 o’clock p. m. the convention stood adjourned until tomorrow, 
November 23, 1944, at 9:30 o’clock a. m.) : 
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FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 23, 1944. 
The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock a. m. by President 
Murray. 
Secretary Carey read a number of communications, all of which are 
included in the Appendix to these proceedings. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE—(Continued) 
The Resolutions Committee submitted a further report as follows: 


Resolution No. 39 
PRICE AND RENT CONTROL AND RATIONING 

WHEREAS, Unless price and rent controls and rationing are continued to 
be effectively enforced during the war, and particularly following V-E Day 
during a partial peacetime production, there will result uncontrolled inflation 
at the expense of wage earners and small businessmen; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO calls on the OPA to refuse to eliminate rent 
control in any area except where the evidence is absolutely clear that such 
control is no longer necessary to protect the tenants living there. The CIO 
condemns those Congressmen and those congressional committees which are 
helping the real estate lobbyists in their attempt to sabotage the welfare of 
the American people. 

(2) The CIO calls upon the War Production Board, the War Food Ad- 
ministration, and the Office of Price Administration to restore, maintain or 
establish rationing controls in all cases where a shortage of supplies is causing 
hardship among workers’ families in obtaining the necessities of life, including 
those items brought back into production as reconversion takes place until 
such time as supply makes possible fair distribution without federal control. 

(3) The CIO calls upon the OPA to extend its last existing price ceilings 
fixed in 1941 or 1942 on products now coming back into production for one 
year after production has been resumed, delaying until cost data based upon 
actual production experience are available, any further adjustment of such 
price ceilings as may then be found necessary, and meanwhile to permit 
increases above the 1941-42 ceilings only in those instances where extraor- 
dinary circumstances as to costs or fiscal resources clearly prove the impos- 
sibility of carrying production through the first year at the 1941-42 price 
levels. 

(4) The CIO calls upon the War Production Board to retain, and if neces- 
sary initiate, fully adequate controls over the distribution, the utilization and 
stock-piling of materials and component parts required by industries resuming 
civilian production, to the end that inflationary pressure on price ceilings 
shall be prevented, and to assure adequate production of standard or.essential 
production prior to production of de luxe models or luxury lines. 

(5) The CIO calls upon the War Production Board to require the textile 
and clothing industries to produce adequate quantities of any necessary 
essential clothing and household textiles, of meeting basic quality standards, 
and to give production of such products absolute priority over the luxury 
garments and high-priced textiles which are being produced in lieu of staple 
clothing within reach of the workers’ pocketbooks. The CIO calls upon the 
Price Administrator immediately to establish specific and enforceable price 
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ceilings on clothing and other textile products and to carry out his promise 
to hold the line on such retail prices in spite of the profiteering price increases 
granted to textile manufacturers. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 11 
TAXES 

WHEREAS, a proper solution of our tax program for the reconversion 
and postwar period must be based upon the need of continuing the maximum 
war effort and a speedy reconversion and prosperous postwar. 

Following the defeat of Hitler Germany the country will be faced with a 
consequent loss of some four million to eight million jobs due to a drastic 
reduction in the war production program. Tax legislation for 1945 must 
therefore meet these two major problems—furnishing adequate government 
revenue for continuing the successful prosecution of the war, and countering 
deflationary processes that will develop during the first phase of reconversion 
after the defeat of Germany; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The first guiding principle for the reconversion tax 
program should be the continuation of current tax rates on corporations and 
personal incomes above $5,000 a year. This would assure the government of 
a large amount of revenue from the sources best able to bear the heavy tax 
load during the first phase of reconversion. Present corporate normal and 
surtax rates should be continued during the war and reconversion period. 
The excess profits taxes should continue for the duration of the war. These 
corporate taxes are a major source of wartime revenue and a deterrent to 
profiteering and their elimination before the termination of the Japanese war 
would deal the government finances a crippling blow. 

Special tax relief should be afforded to small business and to new business 
enterprises with the termination of the European war. 

(2) For the purpose of maintaining and strengthening the mass purchas- 
ing power, the tax burden of the lower income groups should be lightened. 
This requires the raising of present personal exemptions so that a married 
couple should have an exemption of $2,000; exemption for a single person should 
be $1,000; and the credit for each child or dependent should be $500. As a 
corallary of this change in exemptions, the present 3 percent normal tax, which 
is nothing but the Victory tax, should be repealed. 

A worker who earns $2,500 one year and only $1,000 the next year, re- 
ceives no tax refund on taxes paid during the preceding year despite the sharp 
drop in his earnings. Corporations have been permitted to carry-back and 
carry-forward so as to average their profits and losses over a five-year period 
for the purpose of computing taxes. Similar protection should be afforded to 
the workers. 

(3) Loopholes should be plugged so as to tax incomes from current tax- 
exempt federal, state and local securities, require mandatory joint returns, 
and integrate the gift and estate taxes. 

(4) We are unalterably opposed to all forms of sales taxes which are a 
direct raid on the purchasing power of the mass population. Although excise 
taxes hit purchasing power of the lower income groups, we believe that for 
the duration of the war they should not be repealed because of the revenue 
needs of the government. 
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(5) Our postwar tax policy will have to be considered in relation to the 
government’s general fiscal policies and the nation’s over-all economic pro- 
gram. The major guiding principle for a national tax program must be the 
maintenance and extension of purchasing power of the people. We must 
avoid the old and discredited Mellon-Hoover theory of letting prosperity 
trickle down from the corporations and high-income groups to the lower ones. 

We must oppose the proposal that has been recently offered by some 
organizations that all corporate taxes be eliminated for the postwar period. 
Any such step would introduce serious regressive features into the tax 
system. 

It is unwise to speculate today about specific tax rates for the postwar 
period. The guideposts are clear: The rates must be established as to assure 
all individuals a standard of living at a level of health and decency. This 
step as one of many will secure full production and full employment by pro- 
tecting the mass purchasing power. On this basis we can anticipate the 
reduction in the general level of personal and corporate taxes for the postwar 
period. Additional special benefits should be afforded at that time to small 
business and new enterprises and at the same time the program should 
provide sufficient revenues to continue all necessary activities of the Federal 
Government and to reduce our national debt in years of high prosperity. 

(6) A most vicious proposed measure is the suggested amendment to the 
United States constitution which would limit the power of Congress to levy 
taxes on incomes, inheritance and gifts beyond 25 percent. This is designed 
to place the heaviest burden of taxation on labor, farmers and small business- 
men. Fourteen States have already passed a resolution through their legisla- 
tures supporting this proposal. The CIO expresses its complete and forth- 
right opposition to this proposed amendment which restricts the power of 
Congress to levy taxes according to ability to pay. The people of the country 
must be mobilized to forestall the passage of this proposed amendment by 
additional State legislatures. Congress must be watched carefully in order to 
stop any move to pressure Congress into adopting the amendment for sub- 
mission to the people. The State and Local Industrial Union Councils people 
of those States which have already adopted this amendment must work 
vigorously for its repeal. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 10 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

WHEREAS, (1) The continued effective administration of the National 
Labor Relations Act following the termination of the war will assume even 
greater importance than it has had in the past. Recent acts of the Board 
reflect a retreat from the basic policies and principles underlying the Wagner 
Act and actually deprive the workers of the fundamental rights which the 
Act was intended to guarantee to them; 

(2) The entire change in the course of conduct in the administrative atti- 
tude on the part of the National Labor Relations Board is due to Board 
Member Gerard Reilly. It has been clearly established in a series of im- 
portant cases that the decision of Gerard Reilly are not based upon merit or 
past precedents of the Board, but rather upon a determined design to defeat 
the efforts of the CIO unions to obtain the protection for their members to 
which they are entitled under the National Labor Relations Act; now, there- 
fore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) The CIO condemns the activities and policies of Gerard 
Reilly. He expressed bias and prejudice and unprincipled administration 
which results in the practical negation of the benefits guaranteed by the 
Wagner Act should compel his removal from the National Labor Relations 
Board; 

(2) While the vicious Frey rider to the Appropriations Act for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in its latest form has been drastically curtailed, 
even its restricted application reflects a negation of the cardinal principle of 
the Wagner Act guaranteeing to workers the right to choose their own 
representatives for purposes of collective bargaining. The CIO pledges to 
continue its fight to have this rider eliminated in toto from any future appro- 
priation act. 

(3) The CIO calls upon the members of the National Labor Relations 
Board to pursue a policy consistent with the basic principles of the Wagner 
Act and not to attempt to appease those who through their attacks and 
pressures on the Board seek to destroy the legislation. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 14 


RELATIONS WITH THE ORGANIZED LABOR MOVEMENTS 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO Committee on Latin American Affairs, through 
its action and through an exchange of visiting representatives of organized 
labor, has brought the influence of the CIO to bear on our own government 
and on the representatives of the governments of our neighbors in the South 
to protect and improve the democratic rights and working conditions of the 
workers of Latin America; 

(2) The Fifth Column of the Nazi agents, primarily through the Franco 
diplomatic machinery, in Latin America, continues to sow the seeds of dis- 
ruption and disunity in their endeavor to destroy the solidarity and the 
united effort of the nations in the Western Hemisphere to smash the Axis 
powers. These efforts have been most successful in Argentina, where the 
government has actually imposed a Fasicst regime; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO commends the work of its committee in 
deepening and extending the cooperation and understanding between the 
CIO and the labor movements of the Latin American countries and their 
confederation, the CTAL, and urges the Committee and the executive officers 
of the CIO to continue their efforts and policies in welding the unity of the 
labor movements, the governments and the people of the Americas in the 
war against the Axis, and to assist in safeguarding and making more effective 
the Good Neighbor policy of the President of the United States. 

(2) We must recognize that our Good Neighbor policy, to flourish, must 
encourage the industrialization of these Latin American nations. But this 
objective, to be consistent with the aspirations of the peoples of those coun- 
tries, should be directed toward an improved standard of living and the en- 
richment of their lives. This can be assured only through the strengthening 
and expansion of the trade-union movement of those nations. 

(3) We fully endorse and give our forthright support to the policy of 
our government and of Secretary of State Hull in refusing to recognize the 
Argentine government and, consistent with such policy, recommend that our 
government, in cooperation with the other democratic Latin American coun- 
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tries, secure the restoration, where Fascism has assumed control, of the 
basic freedoms for the people for which we are now fighting. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

DELEGATE JACOB POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: 
Brother President and fellow delegates, I arise to support this resolution, and 
I should like to add as chairman of the committee that our committee met 
on Sunday last and we adopted a postwar program for this hemisphere, a 
summary of which will be read to you delegates by Martin C. Kyne of the 
Committee, who, together with David McDonald of the Steelworkers, drafted 
this report. 

Broadly speaking, the Committee on Latin American Affairs has been 
appointed for the purpose of implementing the good neighbor policy of our 
government to strengthen the solidarity of labor on the hemisphere and to 
do all that we possibly can to help raise the standard of living for our 
brothers and sisters on the other side of the Rio Grande. To this end we have 
established close relationships with labor movements in Latin America. 

I should like also to make a formal announcement of delegates who 
have been selected by our committee to represent the CIO at certain impor- 
tant gatherings of Latin American labor. 

President Murray was invited to participate and be represented at the 
CTAL Confederation of Labor of all trade unions in Latin America. That 
Congress is to be held December 10, next month, in Colombia. Our com- 
mittee, acting upon this invitation, has delegated Brother O. A. Knight of 
the Oil Workers’ International Union, and Brother Joseph Selly of the Amer- 
ican Communications Association to serve as fraternal delegates on behalf 
of CIO at that conference. 

We have also, acting on an invitation of the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor to President Murray, elected Brother Willard Townsend of the Trans- 
port Workers’ International Union, to represent the CIO as a fraternal dele- 
gate.to their Congress early next month. I might say, Mr. Chairman, it is 
our purpose, the purpose of our committee to press our demand for repre- 
sentation on every government agency dealing with Latin American affairs 
to our government, and also for representation on any committees or com- 
missions dealing with Latin American problems. 

It is also our intention in the near future to publish a bulletin in the 
Spanish language to interpret for our brothers in Latin America the policies 
and programs of CIO. 

I might also add that CIO is very popular on the other side of the Rio 
Grande; they look to us for leadership; they look to President Murray for 
leadership on this hemisphere and for leadership on an international level. 
The CIO has captured the imagination of the people in Latin America, and 
we propose to keep them interested. 

Now I should like for you to give a little attention also to our postwar 
program, and permit me in conclusion to say we may need a little money 
to carry forward our program, and I am sure we will get the cooperation of 
your executive officers. 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The resolution, of course, has been adopted, but 
I should like Delegate Kyne of the United Retail and Wholesale Workers to 
submit his report to the convention concerning our Latin American situation. 
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DELEGATE KYNE, Retail and Wholesale Workers: The report is neces- 
sarily long, so I will summarize it and give you the essential details of that 


report. 
PRESENT AND POSTWAR PROGRAM OF 
COMMITTEE ON LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has both an immediate and 
an abiding interest in inter-American relations and the development of mutual 
understanding and cooperation among the peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The war has brought home to us the vital role which Latin American 
Workers play in the economy of the hemisphere. When peace comes, this 
role will be no less important to the well-being of the twenty-one republics 
of the New World. 

The CIO, therefore, looks with keen interest and close attention at the 
basic economic, social and political factors which will affect the lives of the 
masses of the Americas in the years to come. The effects of a commercial 
policy will be felt by workers everywhere who produce, transport and deliver 
the goods that move in international commerce. Narrow and. backward- 
looking tariff policies may raise prices of goods beyond the reach of families 
of modest income, or impede the exchange of goods and services whose main- 
tenance and further expansion is a vital prerequisite for fruitful hemi- 
spheric relations. Inflation may take refuge behind narrow nationalist fiscal 
policies that benefit the few in a given country at the expense of the many. 
Under certain conditions even proposals for customs unions and regional 
pacts, instead of promoting the development of larger market areas for 
mutual benefit, may disguise a freezing of low wages, low standards and the 
restriction of hard-won rights of industrial labor. 

Consequently, in the field of general economic policy, the CIO constantly 
bears in mind that the conditions of production, distribution, pricing and 
marketing fixed by international agreements or accords, vitally affect the 
everyday lives of 260,000,000 Americans. The CIO pledges itself, in behalf 
of its own members and in the interest of those who toil for a living, in the 
other Americas, to vigilantly safeguard the interest of the masses of the 
people in all inter-American accords and arrangements of an economic nature. 

No less significant are the social policies which have a profound effect 
on the condition of the working man and the organizations through which 
he aspires to achieve economic security. The labor movement in Latin 
America has been severely hit by forces which the war has turned loose. 
Price regulation and inflationary controls have failed to maintain standards 
of living which were in many instances already on the starvation level. The 
working population in many areas has been uprooted and rémoved to distant 
places in response to the demands of the war effort. Inter-American produc- 
tion programs, including some welfare features, have been set up in which 
the interest of organized labor as such has not been taken into account, nor 
its active participation been provided for. Working standards have been 
lowered in many instances as a sacrifice to increased production, without 
guarantee that at the end of the war these lower standards would not be 
continued at the behest of war-enriched groups who would like to get richer 
when peace comes. Political groups alien to America have been allowed to 
dig themselves in and to spread anti-democratic propaganda which at the 
same time is directed at the violent suppression of labor organizations. A 
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foundation for post-war economic planning, principally with regard to in- 
vestments and industrialization in Latin America, has been laid almost exclu- 
sively by employers and investors’ organizations, with no admission of the 
right of the workers of the Americas to participate actively and decisively in 
such planning. 

These are fundamental currents in present-day inter-American relations. 
The present and future security of American labor as a whole depends upon 
whether we can direct these currents into controlled channels of democratic 
planning and action, or whether we are to allow them to run wild through 
the sluice gates of private gain and nationalistic advantage. 

In the course of the war, tremendous creative energies have been released 
all over this continent. That the workers are aware of the promise which 
these new energies hold, is evidenced by the hopes that were awakened by 
the enunciation of the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic Charter. But the 
very conditions which the war brought about have taken an increasingly 
heavy toll of our fellow-workers in the other Americas. A temporary sacri- 
fice of trade union rights and civil liberties now appears to be prolonging 
itself into an indefinite and dark future. The Latin American workers have 
protested by all the economic and political means at their disposal, but these 
protests have rarely reached the outside world, except when they have been 
drowned in blood, as in the infamous Catavi affair of December, 1942, in 
which the killing of Bolivian workers was justified in the name of continental 
solidarity and the war effort of the United Nations. 

The CIO recognizes that the workers of Latin America have made great 
and unrecorded sacrifices to help win the war. It also recognizes that the 
struggle to maintain human rights and individual worth and dignity which 
these workers have had to wage deserves our admiration and our sympathy. 

The experience of the workers of the continent must renew our faith 
in political and economic democracy as the way of life for the Americas. In 
large areas of Latin America the workers have been restrained from the 
exercise of their civil rights, from participating in economic planning, from 
establishing and maintaining ties of friendship and mutual help with their 
fellow workers abroad. In spite of these conditions, those workers have 
maintained a live faith in democracy, and it is from that faith that all of us 
together must start anew. In that faith we must advance toward those 
specific goals which will translate our democratic spirit into democratic 
machinery, democratic controls and democratic participation in the common 
wealth and the common welfare. 

What are those immediate and specific goals ? 

First of all, the CIO bespeaks for our fellow men in Latin America the 
right to organize freely in trade unions of their own choice. Without free 
labor organizations there cannot be that other fundamental right of the 
workers—the right to bargain collectively for better conditions of employ- 
ment and living. We shall examine the relations of our government with 
Latin America to the end that no action of agencies of this government may 
impede, deny or vitiate the right of Latin American toilers to organize freely 
and to bargain collectively; moreover, that neither official nor unofficial poli- 
cies of the United States would tend to prolong the existence of dictatorial 
and reactionary regimes standing in the way of social progress. 

The attainment of these democratic aims, from which no true American 
can dissent, must be sought through concrete knowledge and accurate infor- 
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mation. The Committee on Latin American Affairs of the CIO therefore 
recommends that steps be taken to organize research on certain basic aspects 
of American economy which are the foundation of jobs and higher living 
standards for all. 

Specifically, the committee recommends that studies be initiated in the 
following fields: (1) Agricultural production, land distribution and inter- 
American trade and merchandising in agricultural products, particularly in 
basic foods; (2) Textile manufactures, their recent development, present 
status and effect on inter-American trade and production; (3) Conditions of 
production and labor in the mining and oil industries; (4) Railroad and air 
transportation; (5) Manufacturing of steel and its finished products; (6) 
Food distribution and handling especially with regard to prevailing stand- 
ards of nutrition; (7) Development of shipping in international commerce, 
sanitation, construction and industrialization in general in Latin America. 

Studies should also be planned and carried out with the active participa- 
tion of organized labor on wage rates and annual income of the workers of 
the continent. No sound planning for the years that lie ahead can be 
achieved with the present state of knowledge on this question. It is partic- 
ularly important that data be gathered and presented on wage payments and 
income of agricultural workers in Latin America. In many countries the 
farm population represents more than 75 percent of the total working 
families. These families, living on an abysmally low standard of living, 
constitute a body of millions upon millions of human beings whose low pur- 
chasing power is a drag on the economy of the entire Western Hemisphere. 
These things are known in a general way; to document these generalities 
with reliable studies will be a major contribution to sound post-war planning; 
to neglect this vital matter means that we will continue to feel our way like 
blind men in the dark. 

An important aspect of the wage question is that of the employment of 
women and minors in industry in many of the Latin American industries. 
We know full well that this is one of the familiar forms of exploitation in 
the early stages of industrialization, when labor is still disorganized and weak. 
The CIO is not opposed to the industrialization of Latin American countries 
where such industrialization is economically feasible and consistent with 
rising standards of wages and general living conditions. The Latin American 
workers stand to gain from sound progress in industrialization, and so do 
we in the United States. But we must ever be on the alert against the type 
of industrialization which can thrive only on so-called ‘cheap labor” and the 
open shop, on high tariffs and on the lax enforcement of social legislation. 

The fundamental aim of such studies as are here recommended should 
be to lay the groundwork of knowledge, upqn which plans for the full utili- 
zation of natural resources can be built. The aim of these plans should be to 
increase the effective productivity of the workers in industry and agricul- 
ture, to assure them of the opportunities and rights which democracy guar- 
antees, and to provide a constantly rising real wage income without which 
purchasing power cannot be significantly raised. 

Nor does the CIO forget that industrial and agricultural improvement 
moves within a framework of monetary and fiscal policy and investment. 
Monetary, fiscal and investment policies can and do condition the economic 
and social welfare of countries like those of Latin America, many of them 
still so dependent upon outside resources for their growth. The effects of 
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proposed international monetary arrangements should therefore be closely 
analyzed by labor, and the principle should constantly be put forward that 
such arrangements should contribute primarily and fundamentally to the 
sound development of natural resources as the basis for mass participation 
in the common wealth. It is recommended, therefore, that the analysis of 
these questions be made permanent and an important part of our interest 
in the laboring masses of the other Americas. 

It is obvious that the Americas will not return to the palmy days of 
grab-bag loans and small-time competition for markets. The theory that 
government should “create a favorable climate for free enterprise” has been 
raised to a categorical demand of certain groups who want their rear, flanks 
and ceiling protected by government action in the struggle for trade that 
looms ahead. Such combination of the economic power of corporations and 
business groups with the political and diplomatic power of Government may 
well decide the economic future of the Americas as well as the fate of politi- 
cal relationships between Latin America and the United States. Far-reaching 
decisions will be made, as indeed they have already been made, with less 
and less recourse to the interests, opinions or desires of the millions whose 
lives will be vitally affected by them. 

The CIO recognizes the full import of the changes that have been 
brought about by the war we are now waging against totalitarianism 
abroad. We fully appreciate the plight of the workers in those nations which 
have been the traditional victims of imperialistic exploitation; and we are 
determined that the powers responsible for this situation shall not operate 
under a new guise. 

In this connection the CIO calls attention to the fact that inter-American 
post-war economic planning of a sort has already been under way for some 
years. There are in existence certain committees and organizations whose 
purpose it is to plan and direct the development of inter-American industry, 
trade, investment, transportation and communications after the war. Origi- 
nally this planning was established as an emergency measure to tie the Amer- 
icas together for a supreme effort in the winning of the war. To the extent 
that this aim has been achieved, such instruments have served a worthy 
purpose. 

But we call attention to the fact that these organizations have more 
and more tended to become permanent agencies of a private nature under 
quasi-public auspices. Such, also, are certain bi-lateral industrial planning com- 
missions whose plans, as one writer stated, are being formulated “in secret.” 
Moreover, there has been no labor consultation or labor participation in the 
various inter-American conferences and assemblies which have been held 
during the course of the war, in which the emergency character of the agenda 
has been stressed time after time, but out of which have gradually emerged 
plans, proposals and prospects for permanent inter-American collaboration. 

It is time that organized labor knows where it stands with regard to 
these matters. The CIO recommends that an analysis be made of the present 
status of post-war plans for the development of the Americas, and that we 
invite the responsible labor organizations of the continent to seek ways and 
means to inform themselves and the public in general on what is going on 
and why. 

The foregoing considerations are related principally to the adaptation 
of capital, technology, and management to post-war conditions. The war, 
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however, has demonstrated dramatically how human resources as well are 
mobilized, recruited, shifted and deployed in response to the needs of the 
economic machine. We refer to the migration of workers in large numbers 
from one part of the continent to another, such as that which has taken place 
in the northeast of Brazil and between Mexico and the United States. We 
have in this country today over 100,000 Mexican workers in railroad trans- 
portation and agriculture (besides laborers from the Bahamas, Jamaica, 
and other islands of the Caribbean). That shift of workers, without prece- 
dent in the history of the Americas, represents one of the most significant 
contributions of our neighbor republic to the winning of the war. The re- 
cruiting program has raised problems of which very few Americans are aware. 
The CIO reports that no adequate grievance machinery was set up to meet 
the inevitable grievances which arise between workers and management; that 
nothing approaching an educational program for thousands of men who came. 
eagerly desiring to know us better has been provided; that we have even 
allowed anti-democratic propaganda to be spread among them. 

This form of organizing and distributing labor forces represents at once 
a step forward and a problem. The step forward is evidenced by the fact 
that large-scale labor recruiting has been accomplished by agreement be- 
tween governments in such a way that certain minimum standards of em- 
ployment and living are at least recognized. From these standards we must 
not retreat; but we must also acknowledge that the mass transfer of men 
is a human enterprise, not simply a mechanical disposition of so many pairs 
of hands for so many tasks. The human aspect of this matter is vitally 
important if we would reap real understanding, lasting friendship and freely- 
given loyalty from those who leave their homes to do necessary work thou- 
sands of miles away. 

The CIO recommends, in this connection, that representations be made 
at once to the proper authorities to the end that an adequate educational, 
informational and guidance program be set up for the Mexican Nationals now 
in this country; and that steps be taken to create adequate grievance ma- 
chinery for these and other Latin-American workers. 

Closely related to the question of temporary wartime migration is that 
of permanent post-war immigration. Many Latin-American countries have 
an obvious interest in the increase of their populations through the settlement 
within their territories of immigrants. Latin American workers recognize 
the importance of this, and with them the CIO should undertake to formulate 
policies and plans for cooperating with public agencies in fostering immigra- 
tion, in accordance with the interest of the respective nations as well as with 
due consideration for the welfare of those who may come to settle in the 
American continent. 

Another subject in which the CIO has taken a keen interest is that of 
the protection of labor standards throughout the hemisphere by means of 
the insertion of labor clauses in procurement and development contracts. 
These clauses have been written into hundreds of war contracts with Latin 
American producers. Such clauses should become a permanent part of the 
foreign economic policy of our country. They should be drafted and applied 
with the full knowledge and cooperation of organized labor in the Americas. 
And in the future, labor clauses in such contracts should be distinguished 
from the wartime labor clauses in this further particular: that they should 
be honored by the contracting parties and enforced by the public authorities. 
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The CIO furthermore calls attention to the importance and urgency of 
establishing proper and sound policies with regard to the distribution and 
allocation of our war surplus equipment and commodities in Latin America. 
The sale of second-hand, obsolete machinery, while in the short run it may 
have certain attractions for some groups of people, in the long run cannot 
but saddle a heavy burden on the masses of Latin America and constitute 
a drain on their financial resources without adequate return. We recom- 
mend that the sale, distribution and allocation of war surpluses in the 
Americas be examined as to their effect on full and efficient production and 
on wage and living standards in the other American republics. Furthermore, 
all measures and administrative practices relating to such distribution, sale 
or allocation must be determined by phblic bodies in which the representa- 
tives of responsible organized labor would be given the right of full partici- 
pation. 

The CIO is fully cognizant of the importance of the whole question of 
cartels, monopolies, and other combinations in restraint of the common wel- 
fare. These combinations have made Latin America their happy hunting 
ground for decades. Their effects on production, volume, prices and quality 
are too familiar to repeat. The secret economic diplomacy of the cartels is 
notorious. The invisible government they have devised affects, with sublime 
irresponsibility, every phase of the lives of the workers of Latin America. 
But the latter are powerless against the insidious practices of big business 
as long as they stand alone. 

The CIO vigorously supports the stand taken by President Roosevelt and 
Secretary Hull on the necessity of dissolving the Nazi cartels and of destroy- 
ing the political threat to democracy which they represent. We furthermore 
recommend strongly that a similar policy be instituted toward cartels of 
whatever nationality or combination of nationalities, including those of United 
States origin. The essence of the problem is that monopoly, restraint, pri- 
vate economic hegemony, and irresponsibility before the law should have no 
place in the relations of the American peoples with one another, or with the 
rest of the world. The true solution to the problem of cartels lies in a demo- 
cratic program of full production, expanding services and mass participation 
in the fruits of common endeavor. 

As an important auxiliary to the economic betterment of the Latin 
American workers, the CIO supports the cooperative organizations of pro- 
duction and consumption. We will concern ourselves also with the develop- 
ment of credit unions and will lend every aid we are capable of to these and 
similar efforts of extending and fortifying cooperative institutions. 

Organized labor must be drawn ever more closely into the field of cul- 
tural interchange. The CIO recognizes that close bonds of understanding 
can be knit among the peoples of this continent if this interchange is demo- 
cratically oriented and administered. We call for the establisfment of 
scholarships for workers in the various branches of United States industry 
and agriculture through which workers may enjoy the facilities and advan- 
tages of practical instruction, vocational improvement and technical advance- 
ment. Thus our endeavors to foster inter-American understanding will be 
conducted along eminently practical lines. 

Right here at home we must become more aware than ever of the pres- 
ence of three million representatives of Latin American culture. In a num- 
ber of our states there are to be found important communities of Mexicans 
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and of American citizens of Mexican ancestry. The privileges and responsi- 
bilities of American life must be open to them without regard to color or 
creed. For these fellow-Americans we ask that organized labor, the Federal 
Government and the local public agencies give a practical and sincere dem- 
onstration of good neighborliness by assuring the workers and their families 
equal economic opportunities and adequate educational facilities. We recom- 
mend that the CIO endorse the establishment of a permanent Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee as an agency through which the Latin American 
workers in our midst can be guaranteed protection against economic discrim- 
ination on account of race, color or other circumstances. 

To carry out these recommendations, the CIO recommends that channels 
of trustworthy information be established between itself and such public 
agencies as may be equipped with the pertinent information and knowledge. 
We support the appointment of labor attaches to all American embassies in 
Latin America, and we hereby declare it to be our understanding that their 
information, particularly in regard to conditions of employment, production, 
and the general welfare of working masses, be made available to the labor 
movement of the United States. 

We recommend that research plans be worked out by the national offi- 
cers of the CIO looking to the constant and comprehensive analysis of inter- 
American relations, and that the results of such research become the base 
for the guidance and mutual understanding of our rank and file with the 
workers in all the American republics. 

We further recommend that the CIO make known its interest in these 
matters to the Pan American Union, to the end that methods of more active 
participation by the CIO in the work of that recognized and long-established 
inter-American institution may be jointly developed. 

DELEGATE KYNE, Retail and Wholesale Workers: The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations cannot render a greater service to our fellow work- 
ers in Latin America than to approve in this convention the report unani- 
mously submitted by your committee. This report represents the CIO’s basic 
position on matters that are of vital importance to our Latin American 
brothers. It shows clearly that we in the CIO are aware of the relentless 
pressure that totalitarian and reactionary forces are putting on organized 
labor down there. It expresses our determination to do our part in stopping 
the the anti-democratic poison that is spreading out of Argentina into Chile, 
Bolivia and other areas of Latin America. The delegates of this convention, 
in giving their approval to this report, will be giving notice that the CIO is 
determined to live to its responsibility for the achievement of true inter- 
American solidarity based on democratic principles. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of this report. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


© REPORT OF PRESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair calls upon the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Press and Publicity Committee to submit their report to the con- 
vention now. Mr. Len De Caux will submit the report on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DE CAUX: Mr. Chairman and delegates—the 
following is the unanimously adopted report of the committee: 

With the overwhelming majority of the commercial press solidly behind 
the Republican candidates for President of the United States, the labor press 
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had a tremendous responsibility and a huge task before it in the past elec- 
tions. It had to clarify the issues and rally the war worker behind the 
Commander-in-Chief and to shorten the war and insure the peace through the 
re-election of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. This job was done by the labor 
press. Every CIO paper gave argument and ammunition in the campaign— 
and along with CIO’s political arm (the Political Action Committee) the labor 
press got out the vote. An outstanding job in making available to the labor 
press the best in information, pictures, cartoons, etc., was done by the Politi- 
cal Action Committee. 

Today, labor and its press can reap the benefits of its loyalty and its 
sweat. As Labor takes its place proudly in the forefront of national affairs, 
the labor press has a new and wider responsibility. To look deeper into its 
effectiveness and its power; to extend itself not only as a house organ, rallying 
its own, but to be the face and voice of labor to the citizen at large, becomes 
the order of the day. 

What labor thinks today is not only of prime concern to labor, but to 
the larger community. The labor press must meet these new responsibilities. 
Doing this job demands new techniques and wider circulation. The labor 
press must find these new techniques and increase its circulation. 

Already some steps have been taken to meet these new demands, but 
more improvement must come from within the labor press itself. 

The press and public relations committee looks forward to such continued 
and expanded improvement. 


Radio and Labor 


Radio broadcasting continues to deserve the closest and most active 
attention of labor as a major medium of mass communication which has 
been sadly abused for anti-labor propaganda and in which labor has been 
restricted from exercising full freedom of speech. 

During the past election campaign, in particular, several prominent radio 
commentators have abused their privileges and exhibited their anti-labor 
bias by constant attacks on labor and its leaders, by gross misstatements of 
fact concerning labor organizations and by attempts to stir race prejudice, 
religious prejudice and anti-foreign born prejudice. 

In all such cases, CIO unions and members are urged to protest vigor- 
ously to the commentator, his sponsor and the local broadcast station against 
misstatements of fact and attempts to stir up prejudice and intolerance. 
Wherever necessary, time should be demanded to reply to such attacks on 
labor and its leaders. 

Your committee commends President Philip Murray, the Publicity De- 
partment, the CIO Political Action Committee and all affiliated unions that 
have participated in the vigorous campaign of the past year against restric- 
tions on labor’s radio rights. This has included appearance before Congres- 
sional Committees, intervention in hearings of the Federal Communications 
Commission, as in the case of the Blue Network and Station WHKC in 
Columbus and direct representations to the National Association of Broad- 
casters and the heads of the national networks. 

A number of encouraging results have been achieved by this campaign. 
The Blue Network has announced a much more liberal policy than heretofore 
in removing some of the restrictions imposed on labor’s access to the air. ° 
The case of the UAW-CIO against Station WHKC resulted in an amicable 
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agreement on the part of the station to eliminate NAB code restrictions and 
to adopt a non-discriminatory policy in regard to labor broadcasts. 

The CIO has repeatedly condemned the provisions of the Code of the 
National Association of Broadcasters which restrict labor’s radio rights. All 
broadcasters should be encouraged to follow the example of progressive ele- 
ments in radio by withdrawing this code of private censorship and affirming 
their public service responsibilities in the adoption of a policy of freer access 
to the air by labor and other community groups. 

CIO unions should continue to exercise vigilance against any and all 
restrictions on their radio rights and to make vigorous protest against any 
station that unfairly denies time or censors labor’s broadcasts, reserving the 
right to appeal to the Federal Communications Commission for denial of 
license to any station that does not correct such practices. 

Another encouraging development has been the action of three of the 
four national radio networks in granting the CIO regular weekly programs 
in 1945 on a sustaining basis. We wish to commend the National Broadcast- 
ing Co., the Blue Network and the Columbia Broadcasting System for the 
public service rendered in this allocation of time, and to express the hope that 
the Mutual Broadcasting Co. will see fit to change its policy and also grant 
regular sustaining time to labor on the same basis as the other networks. 

To make a success of these CIO national broadcasts and to obtain a large 
listening public it is important that all CIO affiliates and local councils co- 
operate by publicizing them widely and making sure, by the demonstration 
of sufficient public interest in them, that local stations will carry these CIO 
network-broadcasts. 


FM Broadcasting 

The new and improved method of radio broadcasting known as Fre- 
quency Modulation (FM) offers an opportunity for greater freedom for 
speech over the air which labor must not neglect. It will make possible a 
great increase in the number of radio stations permitted in a community and 
will decrease the cost of constructing and operating radio stations. 

Unless labor and other public-spirited groups take speedy action, these 
new facilities for FM broadcasting will become monopolized by the same 
interests that now control AM broadcasting and the daily press to the detri- 
ment of labor’s rights and interests. 

It is therefore recommended that the national CIO continue to give seri- 
ous study to the potentialities of FM broadcasting, and that affiliated unions 
and councils consider the possibility of applying for licenses for FM stations 
where they may deem this financially and otherwise advisable. It is also 
recommended that consideration be given, in cases where a labor FM station 
may not be possible, to the possibility of combining with other progressive 
community groups for the operation of FM stations primarily for public 
service rather than for money-making purposes. 


Broadcasting Congress 
There are few things in American life that affect the man on the street 
more than the actions of Congress. Debates on such issues as social security, 
low cost medical care, postwar planning, poll tax, labor legislation, tax meas- 
ures, rehabilitation of members of our armed forces, reconversion from war- 
time to peacetime economy and other vital issues are of major importance to 
every citizen. 
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Broadcasting the proceedings of Congress would put a premium on truth, 
and would make it possible for the people to hear at first hand exactly what 
is said in Congress and would give the people a daily score on the actions 
of their Congress. For this reason, we recommend that CIO bend its efforts 
to have the proceedings of the Senate and the House of Representatives put 
on the air as a daily educational program. 

The committee urges the continuation of our efforts to counteract the 
dangerous anti-labor propaganda that has been and continues to be directed 
to our servicemen both here and abroad. CIO must bear the responsibility 
of seeing to it that the truth about labor’s great contribution to the war 
effort is made known to all and particularly to the men and women in uniform. 
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Committee on Press and Public Relations. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN DE CAUX: Mr. Chairman, I move the adop- 
tion of this report. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 

The Resolutions Committee reported further as follows: 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, there is a spe- 
cial resolution that has been submitted by the American Communications 
Association having to do with the special election shortly to be held among 
the employees of the Western Union Company, and the committee submits 
this resolution: 


RESOLUTION No. 46 


Sixty thousand employees of the giant Western Union monopoly, scat- 
tered through every city, town, village and hamlet in America, will shortly 
cast their ballots in a National Labor Relations Board election to determine 
their collective bargaining representative. 

The issues in this Labor Board election are, in many respects, startingly 
similar to those in the recently conducted national election. The American 
Communications Association CIO brings to the Western Union employees a 
laudable record of accomplishment in the interests of the nation and in the 
enhancement of the economic interests of communications workers. It brings 
the constructive CIO program for all-out support of the war effort, scrupulous 
adherence to the no-strike pledge, increased wages, improved working con- 
ditions and post war security. 

The AFL leadership, unable to produce any record of performance, at- 
tempts to obscure the issues and resorts to the divisive tactics of anti- 
Semitism, vulgar personal attacks and red-baiting. 
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The unprecedented complexity and size of this election, the fact that the 
employees are located in more than five thousand communities, and the 
unfair and illegal support by the Western Union Company for the American 
Federation of Labor make this an organizing job requiring extraordinary 
effort and cooperation. 

President Philip Murray has declared that the job to organize Western 
Union is the No. 1 CIO organizing job for 1944. 

Be it resolved— 

1. That the CIO, its affiliates, councils and local unions pledge full sup- 
port to the A.C.A. campaign in Western Union, that all unions participate 
actively in the drive by distributing literature, contacting friends and rela- 
tives of members in Western Union, making available organizers, and taking 
responsibility for delivering the vote in smaller communities, and 

2. That the CIO condemns the backwardness of the management of 
Western Union as exemplified by the gross violations of the NLRA committed 
by that company, and demands that the NLRB take extreme and special pre- 
cautions to guarantee free, democratic, secret ballot to all Western Union 
employees and fully protects them in the exercise of their right to organize 
in and vote for the union of their choice. 

3. That the NLRB require the company to comply with the order of the 
War Labor Board for wage increases to achieve wage parity prior to the 
holding of the election. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Selly of the 
American Communications Association. 

DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, most of you in this room are already familiar with the 
Western Union elections. President Murray sometime ago, recognizing the 
character of this election, the tremendous scope of the work, the difficulties 
involved, gave to the Union of A.C.A. his full support in declaring that the 
organization of Western Union workers was an important organizational job. 

The election will be held in 1945, as it happens, the early part of Janu- 
ary, probably before January 10th. 

I want to take a few minutes to indicate to you first what is involved 
in this election, and second what you can do to help ACA-CIO win this elec- 
tion. As to the character of the election, according to the National Labor 
Relations Board this election is unprecedented in many respects. First it 
is an election among 60,000 workers, the biggest single unit ever handled 
by the Board. These 60,000 workers are located in every city, town, village 
and hamlet in America, over 5,000 communities have to be serviced. With 
workers in 5,000 communities no one union could do the job. No one union 
would have resources to cover this territory. 

We can win and we will win this election if CIO continues as it started 
and intensifies its efforts, carrying on teamwork and bringing the message 
of A.C.A. to every Western Union worker throughout the country. We have 
approached the Western Union employees. They responded to this approach 
not on the basis they are choosing between one union and the other, they 
have come to recognize that the issues in this election are parallel in many 
cases and are identical with the issues in the recent national election. 
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If we examine the character of the campaign being conducted by the op- 
position, the A. F. of L., we have absolutely the same character of cam- 
paign carried on by the Republican Party and its leadership. Every tech- 
nique in the arsenal of the Republican Party in the last campaign is re- 
peated by the A. F. of L. leaders in this campaign in their attempt to divide 
and mislead the Western Union workers and the reason is exactly the same 
that activated Tom Dewey in conducting his campaign on the low level he 
did. They have no program. They have no record to bring to the workers 
of the industry, and have to substitute for that all of the evil and low tech- 
niques they can employ. 

With all due modesty I say you can compare the record of ACA-CIO 
with the record of President Roosevelt in his election—We do bring a record 
of accomplishment. We do bring an intelligent approach to the workers in 
the industry and the Western Union workers, when this message is brought 
to them, will respond. 

As to what you can do to help, as indicated before, we have already, 
through the cooperation of the National CIO apparatus, and most of the 
International Unions, set up a national network. In more than 27,500 com- 
munities individual local unions affiliated with your International have ac- 
cepted the responsibility for delivering the Western Union vote. 

In many cities throughout the country and many small communities 
where the auto, steel, rubber, electric, oil, chemical,—they may be the only 
big ones,—you may have though, two, or five, or twenty Western Union 
workers. In every community we have workers who have relatives working 
in the big organized plants, and if you will get the local unions it is their re- 
sponsibility to deliver the vote, sign up the workers, you will find it is a com- 
paratively easy job. 

Now we have to intensify those efforts. We are going to have to appeal 
to you for help in two respects, two major respects, that are indicated in 
any campaign. Before the national elections, because of the proper concen- 
tration on political action, it was very difficult to make available the physical 
forces necessary. Today, following our victory on the political action front, 
We appeal to those unions to make available to us organizers for the last 45 
or 60 days in the stretch of the campaign. We are also going to have to ask 
you for financial assistance. 

I want to close my remarks by indicating to you that although this job 
looked insurmountable at the outset because we were confronted not only 
with a situation scattered all over the nation, not only with a job tremendous 
in scope, but a hangover of a company union situation. It is not so much 
the company as the A. F. of L. that is opposing us in the job. 

If it was not for the continued leadership and advice from President 
Murray it would not have gone this far. 

We are confident, on the basis of the work done up today, we can win 
this election. We are more than confident that with the continued splendid 
support of the CIO and its affiliates we will win this election. 

Thank you! 

The resolution was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: For several years, in fact, since our organiza- 
tion’s inception, the CIO has developed a splendid and most cordial relation- 
ship with the Religion and Labor Foundation headed by Mr. Willard Uphouse. 
The National Inter-Seminary on Religion and Foundation, is holding its an- 
nual conference here in Chicago, in cooperation with National CIO Conven- 
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tion, so that the young men and women in training for future religious leader- 
ship will come to feel and understand the aspirations of progressive organ- 
ized labor in the United States and to learn the ways and means in which to 
cooperate. 

On behalf of the CIO I wish to express the earnest hope that this part 
of the religion and labor movement will develop in all the theological courses 
of different faiths in the United States, to the end that the clergy of tomor- 
row will join hands with those great forces that are fighting the battle of the 
common people for justice and peace. 

For that we have with us this morning Mr. Willard Uphouse, the leader 
of this movement, with whom I have worked. We have had the closest kind 
of relationships since the organization’s inception. 

I merely wanted to ask Mr. Uphouse to stand up before the delegates 
attending this convention and take a bow, and also to ask the young people 
who are here with him on the platform this morning to do likewise, Mr. 
Willard Uphouse, and the delegates attending their convention. 

(Applause). 

MR. WILLARD UPHOUSE 
Religion and Labor Foundation 

Mr. UPHOUSE: Delegates to this great convention of the CIO I will 
take just a moment to express the heartfelt thanks of the Inter-Seminary 
Division of our Religion and Labor Foundation for the cordial cooperation 
we have had for the last number of years through Philip Murray, through 
James Murray, through Van Bittner, through Adolph Germer and through 
any number of men and women in this great movement who have indicated 
their interest in bringing about a finer understanding on the part of the 
religious leaders of America and this great trade union movement of the 
CIO to the end that these great victories that are being won now may be 
continued and extended and that the America we love will become the Amer- 
ica of justice and peace and the America of the Four Freedoms. 

Thank you again for the help you have indicated not only here but in 
city after city where we have had the occasion to call on you to address our 
meetings and in every way to indicate your practical cooperation with our 
movement. 

Thank you, Mr. Murray, again. 


SPEAKERS AND DELEGATES AT 1944 INTERSEMINARY CONFERENCE 
CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 21-23 
Speakers 
Dwight J. Bradley, Religious Associates of NC-PAC, New York. 
J. Raymond Walsh, CIO Director of Research and Education, Washington. 
N. M. DiPietro, Executive Secretary, Chicago Printing Trades Unions. 
Paul J. Folino, Minister, United Church of South Chicago. 
Charles C. Webber, Field Representative, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 
Orville C. Jones, Professor, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, 


Ohio. 
Richard Morford, Executive Secretary, United Christian Council for Democ- 


racy, New York. 
George G. Higgins, Assistant, Social Action Department, National Catholic 


Welfare Conference, Washington. 
Dryden L. Phelps, Educational Missionary, Chengtu, China. 
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Erwin A. Gaede, Minister, First Congregational Church, Argo, Ill. 

James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, CIO. 

David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, United Steelworkers of America. 

Armand Guerrero, Minister, Fairfield Methodist Church, Chicago. 

E. E. Schwartztrauber, Director, The University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers, Madison. 

Myles Horton, Director, Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

Kermit Eby, Assistant Director of Education, CIO. 

Willard Uphaus, Executive Secretary, Religion and Labor Foundation, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Jesse Cavileer, President, Interseminary Division, Religion and Labor Founda- 
tion. 

Delegates 

Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.—Dale Lund. 

Baptist Missionary Training School, 2969 Vernon Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill— 
Kiyo Kasei. 

Bethany Biblical Seminary, 3435 Van Buren Street, Chicago—Ray Howe. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, 5757 University Avenue, Chicago—Laura Bell 
McKensick, Beulah Evelyn Wheeler, Violet Bjornberg, Phil Anderson, 
Thomas Klink, Victor Obenhaus, Alfred Edyvean, Ross Snyder, Mallory 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Mallory Fitzpatrick. 

Crozier Theologial Seminary, Chester, Pa—A. Paul Thompson, C. Le Roy 
Wagstaff. 

Disciples House, 1156 East 57th St., Chicago—Robert Tesdell, Ben H. White, 

Eden Theological Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo.—G. W. Hohman, Richard 
Staple. 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, I1l—Pat Flynn, Mrs. Midgoe 
Flynn, A. H. Marzolf, Mrs. A. H. Marzolf, Solomon Gruneigh, E. D. Riebel. 

Garrett Biblical Institute—Milton Winkler, Mr. and Mrs. Hilka Green. 

McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago—Nevin Kendell, Sam NoPolitan, 
Keith Delap, Del Rayson 

Meadville Theological School, Chicago—Nat Lauriat. 

Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio—Murray Blackman, Albert Plotkin, 
Arnold J. Wolf. 

Presbyterian College of Christian Education, Chicago—Carol Macaubrey. 

Union Theological Seminary, New York—Jesse Cavileer. 

University of Chicago—Yuonna Engwall, Corinne Engwall, Theodore Cottrell. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison—Edna Ely. 

Wilberforce School of Theology, Wilberforce, Ohio—John B. Copeland, Wil- 
liam J. Daniel, William S. Hobson, Savorbett Morse. 

Yale University—Paul E. Converse, Herbert Fink. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Yesterday afternoon the Chairman took upon 
himself the responsibility of contacting the leader of the Australian delega- 
tion who happens to be in the City of Chicago attending the Civilian Avia- 
tion Conference in this hotel, that is, the International Civilian Aviation 
Conference. 

We are delighted this morning to have with us the Honorable Arthur 
S. Drakeford who is the Australian Minister for Air and Chairman of the 
Australian delegation to the current International Civil Aviation Conference. 
As Minister for Air, Mr. Drakeford is not only responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Australian Civil Aviation but also the administration of the Royal 
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Australian Air Force—a force which has fought on every battlefront from 
the Soviet Union to the Great Australian Bight. 

As a locomotive engineman, Mr. Drakeford has been an unionist since 
he was a very young man and has held the highest offices in his union, the 
Locomotive Enginemen’s Union, of which he is still the Honorary National 
President. Early in his career he impressed his colleagues with his powers as 
an advocate and has appeared many times as the union’s advocate before the 
Australian Arbitration Court. 

Incidentally Mr. Drakeford was appointed Minister for Air when the 
Labor Government came into power in 1941 and has held the post since with- 
out interruption. Like all other members of the Australian Cabinet he is an 
elected member of Parliament. As Minister for Air he is also a member of 
the Australian War Cabinet. 

It is therefore a rare privilege to me at this time to present to the dele- 
gates attending our Convention the Honorable Arthur Drakeford. 


HONORABLE ARTHUR S. DRAKEFORD 
Australian Minister for Air 


Mr. President and delegates to this very great conference, in having the 
privilege of addressing you here today I feel I am doing it in an atmosphere 
to which I have been used over a long period of my life. 

The President in his introduction was good enough to mention some of 
the bodies which I have been associated with since I have been in the union 
sphere, and I can say I have spent two-thirds of my life in the trade union 
activities of Australia. 

Let me say in all humility that we realize our numbers are very small 
in that country, but I think we might claim reasonably that we have made 
some considerable industrial and political progress. 

Our Prime Minister is a trade unionist, and it was a common occurrence 
to have assemblies of this kind, not so large in numbers, however, at which 
the Prime Minister himself attends and addresses the members of the confer- 
ences. When he is unable to do that one of the other responsible ministers 
goes along. 

That is said to indicate to you the close relationship that exists between 
the government itself and the members of the trade unions of Australia. 

It is a great pleasure to me as a unionist and a union official of many 
years standing to have an opportunity to speak to you people who are doing 
in the United States the same work as I have tried to help do in Australia. 
We are very proud of our Australian unions; proud of their early militant 
beginnings, their development and their present strength and political in- 
fluence. Today, as you probably know, we have a labor government, a gov- 
ernment sprung from the loins of trades unionism, in power at Canberra— 
that is our federal government is labor—and, in addition we have labor gov- 
ernments in office in four of our six states. I don’t want you to imagirie 
that anything I say this morning is by way of telling you that you should 
follow the track Australian labor has to its present industrial and political 
strength. The methods you adopt are of course entirely your own affair. 
What I am going to say I will say solely because I think it might interest 
you. Our political movement sprang naturally from our union movement— 
just as yours has. Our first unions, and they were craft unions, were born 
as early as the sixties of the last century and it was not many years later 
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that the young unions through their affiliated political organizations were 
nominating members for parliamentary seats and winning them. 

Today the political and industrial wings of the party function not always 
in perfect harmony and collaboration but effectively. The political wing of 
the party is still fundamentally under union rank and file influence and union 
representatives at regularly held conferences have the opportunity to influ- 
ence and develop party policy. And, as you might guess, they don’t always 
wait for conferences to let us know what they are thinking. This set-up 
between the two elements of the party is perfectly natural, of course, because 
most members of the government are union members. I am a member of 
the Locomotive Enginemen’s Union and its Honorary National President. My 
union, by the way, has a membership of 97 percent of the people eligible to 
join it. Our Prime Minister, John Curtin, is a member of the Australian 
Journalists’ Association and regularly wears his union medal. John Beasley, 
our Supply Minister, is a former high officer and still a member of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union, and Richard Keane, our Minister for Trades and Cus- 
toms who addressed your executive the other day, was for years Secretary of 
the Australian Railways Union. Richard and I, as representatives of our two 
biggest railways unions, have often appeared together before the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court. 

We have had our Arbitration Court in operation for many years. In 
some respects it is similar to your War Labor Board, with, of course, the 
vital difference that it is a permanent body empowered by law to function 
in peace and war. The court does not escape criticism. It does not always 
come up to the expectations of the workers but, nevertheless, it does fix wages 
and conditions in all industries and adjusts wages so that they keep pace with 
the rise and fall in living costs. The actual margin of rise and fall as ascer- 
tained by the Commonwealth Statistician on a fixed regimen, covering food, 
clothing and housing, and a range of miscellaneous items. 

The government’s link with the working masses of the country and its 
understanding of the point of view of the working class has been a potent 
factor in the success of our war effort. Some sections of the American press, 
I am led to believe, give undue prominence to Australian Industrial disputes. 
I’m not going to tell you.that we don’t have strikes. We do, and far too 
many of them, but I believe that fewer man-hours have been lost through 
industrial troubles in Australia since this war began than have been lost in 
either this country or Great Britain. This, of course, is computed on a popu- 
lation basis. This has not been because the government has given the work- 
ers everything they have asked for but because it has streamlined our arbi- 
tration system and provided a speedy means for examination of worries that 
might precipitate industrial troubles. 

When the labor government came back to Canberra with an overwhelm- 
ing majority after last year’s general elections there were people in Australia 
—most of them people of affluence—who feared that the government’s victory 
would encourage it to race along the road to socialism. Socialism and com- 
munism have been the two big bogies that the enemies of labor have used— 
not very successfully—to frighten the white collar workers and the middle- 
income group generally away from labor. As I say, the bogeymen have not 
frightened many people. Some of our strongest unions are among the white- 
collar group and we won seats at the last elections that the conservatives 
have held for decades—seats which come from electorates where the middle- 
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income groups live. We have impressed these people that we can govern 
better than any other party. We even won seats from the country party 
because the small farmers have discovered that their welfare is more closely 
linked with the welfare of the working class than it is with the big graziers 
and pastoralists and business interests who run the Australian country party. 
During the war, of course, we have had to do many things that have a social- 
istic leaning. We have opened and run government factories. We have even 
had to take over factories and other enterprises from private owners and run 
them ourselves. We make no apology for this. We believe there are some 
trades and some activities that governments can run more efficiently and to 
the greater benefit of the community than private enterprise can. 

Of course, even before the war we were doing many things that would 
cause Americans to throw up their hands and shout “This is socialism”. All 
our railroads are State and Commonwealth-owned. The Commonwealth owns 
the. telegraphic and telephone systems, the Commonwealth has its own radio 
hook-up and everything that goes with it including six symphony orchestras. 
The Commonwealth owns a conrtolling interest in Amalgamated Wireless, 
Ltd.—a company that builds radios and operates the Australian end of the 
Beam Radio Service. Even before the war, the government had its own 
munitions factory. Today there is millions of public money invested in fac- 
tories; factories that build not only shells and guns and whose usefulness will 
to a very large degree end when the war ends but factories also that build 
aircraft and aircraft engines, that turn out clothing, and shipyards that are 
making ships of up to 10,000 tons. I can’t tell you yet what we are going to 
do with all these establishments after the war but our Prime Minister as- 
sured the people the other day that they are not going to be sold for a song 
to private enterprise. He has made it clear, too, that if private enterprise 
cannot provide useful jobs for all available workers after the war the govern- 
ment will. This policy of governments guaranteeing work for workers is one 
we have sought to introduce—as yet unsuccessfully—internationally. 

Some of you might recall the conference of the International Labor Or- 
ganization that was held at Philadelphia this year. Our Supply Minister, 
John Beasley, represented the government and he had with him as his co- 
delegates the President of the Australian Council of Trades Unions, Mr. 
Percy Clarey, and Mr. Claude Barnard, of the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Clarey represented the industrial wing of the Australian Labor Party and 
Mr. Barnard the political wing. These gentlemen put up a proposition at 
Philadelphia that had the total backing of the government. We sought to 
have the conference agree that all delegates would recommend to their gov- 
ernments that they would cause an international agreement to be drawn up 
under which all governments would guarantee to each other that they would 
maintain high levels of employment. Of course, we would have been happier 
if the delegates at Philadelphia had been empowered by their governments to 
enter into such an agreement themselves. But, in any case, although the Aus- 
tralian suggestion was listened to with some interest it was tossed out as 
being too idealistic—just as the suggestion we and our neighbor, New Zea- 
land, have made to the International Civil Aviation Conference has been 
tossed out and for the same reason. 

We thought we brought a good suggestion to Chicago for this air con- 
ference. It did not seem idealistic to us or our New Zealand friends but 
purely common sense. Briefly, our plan was this: We suggested that an 
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international organization should be set up that would own, operate and 
control all trunk air routes; that is, all international routes between coun- 
tries. We thought this an ideal arrangement both in the interests of world 
peace and for the rational development of world air commerce. I don’t have 
to tell you who the people would be who would oppose such a set-up. You 
can guess. And I think you will guess correctly. But this I will say, I am 
sure that the time will come when the people of the world will demand that 
such an organization be set up. I say this with full regard for the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of scores of my colleagues at this conference. Despite 
the reception that has been accorded Australia’s suggestions for international 
collaboration at Philadelphia and Chicago we will not be deterred from 
airing our views and putting up our suggestions at future world conferences. 
There are not many of us Australians but we think we have good ideas some- 
times and ideas that we hope and indeed believe would be for the good of 
the world. 

Despite our distance from world centers of population we are strong 
believers in international cooperation—as laborites who talk about the 
brotherhood of man should be. We may be isolated but we are not isola- 
tionist. We know that Australia cannot prosper if America does not. We 
firmly believe that the welfare of every country is related. The world is so 
tightly organized and the international economic relationship has become so 
sensitive that there now can be no such thing as a depression in just one 
country. If there is a depression in one great country there will almost 
certainly be a depression in many. This is why we were so keen to have 
an international agreement on employment levels. Perhaps we might get 
such an agreement one of these days. Meantime we get some solace for our 
setbacks at these international conferences by regarding ourselves as pio- 
neers of a new line of thought and in any case the international fuss which 
our suggestions causes is rather flattering to we people from a faraway and 
sparsely populated country—our population is about the same size as that of 
New York City. Mayor LaGuardia rules almost as many people as the labor 
government under John Curtin. 

I don’t think, though, that Mr. LaGuardia has under his jurisdiction as 
many unionists as John Curtin has. In the year before the war—I will quote 
that figure because I do not want to give you a picture distorted by war— 
there were 801 unions established in Australia. They had 1,708 branches 
and an aggregate membership of 885,158. Since the war the union member- 
ship figure has gone up over the million mark although 900,000 Australians 
are in or have been in the armed forces. Many of the new unionists are 
women and they have proved themselves to be staunch labor supporters and 
have displayed a keen interest in the affairs of the industrial organizations. 

I will conclude with this: Since this war began there have been several 
Australian union leaders in this country examining the labor organizations 
and the general industrial set-up of this mighty land. We have many things 
that should interest you. We think we have found out something of value 
about labor organization. I do not suggest that there are no defects in our 
set-up, for there are many; but we have what you people call the “know how“ 
and we have achieved some political success on many aspects of this vital 
work. Besides, if this new era of collaboration in the Pacific we hear so 
much about is to mean anything there must be a fuller and better knowledge 
of each other by the working classes of Pacific countries. 

(Applause. ) 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express our appreciation to Mr. 
Drakeford for his very splendid address here this morning and to assure him 
that it is the high purpose of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
add every possible degree of support and cooperation to our development and 
cooperation of our better international relationships and better international 
understandings. Thank you, Mr. Drakeford. 

We have a distinguished visitor with us this morning. He wandered 
into the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the pur- 
pose of visiting with us in a friendly way, and in the meantime taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity to look at the CIO at work. I have known this gen- 
tleman for many years. He is an outstanding leader in business circles and 
an outstanding citizen in all matters pertaining to the civic welfare of the 
people of the United States. 

I had the rare privilege and great honor of being associated with this 
distinguished gentleman as a member of the National Mediation Board, an 
organization created by the President of the United States of America, to 
adjudicate disputes some few years ago. He rendered yeoman service as a 
member of that Board. He rendered a distinct public service. He was praised 
for his thorough-going impartiality. He is the owner of one of the most 
important news organs in the United States of America. His newspaper 
assumed a leading role in the perfection of arrangements leading towards 
better international understandings. ; 

When I noticed him in the convention this morning I walked off the 
platform, I greeted him at the table where he was sitting, and I said, “Won’t 
you come up on the platform and talk to us?” To which he readily assented. 
It is, therefore, a great privilege and distinct honor for me to have the 
opportunity of presenting to the convention here this morning Mr. Eugene 
Meyer, owner, publisher and editor of the Washington Post. Mr. Eugene 
Meyer. 


MR. EUGENE MEYER 
Publisher of The Washington Post 


Mr. Murray, ladies and gentlemen, as you Know, and I am sure I know 
very well, this is not a planned part of the program. As a matter of fact, 
I was in a taxicab on my way to catch a plane in order to get home to 
Washington for Thanksgiving dinner, when something told me I should 
come back here and attend the convention—and I always follow my hunches, 
and I am glad I did, because when I walked in the room to sit down and 
listen until the train leaves at 3 o’clock, I assure you it was a source of great 
gratification to me sitting down at the table to have the honor of being 
greeted in person by Phil Murray, Clint Golden and Jim Carey, all of whom 
I am proud and glad to count as my friends—with many of whom I have 
had arguments and have not always agreed in detail, but nevertheless in the 
end parted with great respect for them, and I am glad to hear Mr. Murray 
say with some respect from you towards me. 

What made me come back, I was trying to analyze—to attend the 
convention for a few hours and listen and learn—the great significance of 
this convention taking place at this time and in these circumstances. I have 
the feeling that this convention meets at the end of an era and at the begin- 
ning of a new era of even greater significance, great though the accomplish- 
ments of your union and your leaders have been through the past year. 
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You have achieved, of course, recognition so that there is no question, 
it is established by law, and it is more important I think to be established 


in the minds of the people. You have in this election departed from previous — 


precedent in taking an active organized part in the political campaign. That 
in itself is the beginning of a new era. The significance of it I think even 
you and your leaders perhaps, and any of us meeting here today, may not 
fully realize. Of course may I say that in publishing The Post, which I began 
to do with no previous training and preparation, except that which goes with 
development of an interest in public affairs during a period of sixteen years 
in the government service almost continuously in one position or another, 
the significance now, it strikes me, is the importance of the power that you 
have developed in the political arena as an organization. 

I have always felt, and I hope and believe that you and your leaders feel, 
that with power goes the great thing we call responsibility, and how you 
will exercise your present increased power in the national interest is, I am 
sure, much more of a problem than how you will expand your power. 

Richard Croker, who was something of a man in politics in New York 
years back was asked once what was the most important thing in politics, 
and he said, patience, and his young neophyte wanted further information 
and said, “What is next most important?” And he said, “More patience, and 
third, still more patience.” But with patience there must be the feeling if 
power is to remain strong it must also be exercised with justice as well as 
patience. 

In the course of this work to which Mr. Murray was good enough to 
refer, on the Mediation Board, I frankly was very much impressed by the 
CIO representatives who came to argue the cases on which the Board 
passed and tried to mediate in the interest of promoting the war effort. 
I have had occasion to say to some on the other side that I thought the 
CIO representatives were able, they knew their facts, they spoke with logic, 
and—off the record—I don’t mind saying I was talking to the employers and 
I said, “They use better English than some of your representatives.” 

The power of the CIO organized in a political way now for the first 
time largely is going to be judged and watched critically. That is one of the 
functions we try to discharge in The Post, that is to be critical, to be fair but 
critical. So that with that exercise of power which you have now achieved 
you may feel, and you must expect, and you yourselves also will exercise 
as well as your critical, a fair and analytical examination of yourselves so 
that you can, I am sure, promote the purposes which are what we would 
call the public interest. 

We face a new period which is common to all of us, which is full of 
question marks, unknown factors that we cannot now know and anticipate. 
It takes a lot of knowledge and a lot of imagination to plan a future of 
so many unknown factors, economic, political, military, industrial and finan- 
cial, so that anyone who would hazard a prophecy would almost disqualify 
himself by doing so, because anybody who knew a little about it would know 
that prophecy was impossible. 

But with the resources in manpower and natural resources and the 
organization in this country, I feel that the problems can be met ,solved, 
and the welfare of the country maintained, if only we all work together and 
are able to achieve leadership in the government and leadership in such 
organizations as the CIO, and others, in a spirit of harmony, with the full 
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realization that the path is not easy, that it will take great intelligence, 
great courage and great energy, but that with those things and everybody 
working together with the realization of the magnitude and the seriousness 
of the problems, a happy solution can be made and one for the welfare of 
the mass of people in this country, in which we are primarily interested. 

Of course this country cannot alone in the world be prosperous and happy 
and well off without being unduly internationalist in our point of view, and 
one of our tasks, as I see it, one of the tasks of leadership is to educate the 
people of the United States to a fuller understanding of its relations to the 
rest of the world. 

Mr. Murray was good enough to mention here that we had in The Post 
perhaps at a rather early date an awareness of the inevitability of our 
involvement in the plans of conquest of the dictators. That is perhaps true. 
I remember we were berated because we were one of five papers to understand 
the Spanish issue. We were one of those who, I think, according to our 
records, understood the meaning of the meeting at Munich. We were the 
paper that most ardently backed up the President’s quarantine speech. We 
have not been warmongers, but the inevitability of our involvement was ap- 
parent, especially so when in 1937 I took a trip to Europe and visited Eng- 
land, France, Western Europe and Czechoslovakia and Austria, and you could 
not help seeing what was going to happen beginning very soon then. 

The future it seems to me depends on an intelligent understanding on a 
sound basis of the Bible, the necessity of cooperation with other countries, 
with a purpose of maintaining the highest standard of living at home and 
being perfectly well aware that the only policy which possibly can lead to a 
successful achievement of that purpose is a policy that we might describe— 
I call it the Golden Rule in economics—“Live and let live.” 

If this country wants to hog it, the policy of maintaining our welfare 
at home is doomed to failure. We cannot be the only prosperous country in 
the world; we might reasonably hope to be the most prosperous by reason 
of our resources and manpower. 

I have talked too long, I beg your pardon, but I welcomed this opportunity 
to speak to you and tell you what I feel. You will remember following 
President Roosevelt’s victory in 1936 when he returned to Washington, The 
Post had suggested a welcome home, requesting the Commissioners to stage 
that meeting, and many people said two hundred thousand turned out on the 
streets—the government offices were closed an hour or two, and the stores 
and others; and again in 1940 we staged a welcome for the victor; and again 
this year we did, and although it was raining, great crowds turned out. We 
felt that was the American way, and with the battle over let us all meet 
together and achieve a unity and solidity in the American interests. 

I thank you. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am going to make Eugene a member of the 
CIO. 

(President Murray pinned upon Mr. Meyer’s lapel the “Distinguished 
Guest” badge of the CIO) 

MR. MEYER: I have been trying to win this for quite awhile. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thanks, Mr. Meyer, for coming over to our 
convention and talking to us this morning. You echoed the theme song of 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the course of your talk, which 
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is sound industry-management labor cooperation, and you have in the course 
of your discussion taken occasion to remind our delegates and organizations 
that we should exercise great care and patience over the road which we are 
bound to travel. 

I should like to say to you in that regard that our organizations, that is, 
the CIO and the Political Action Committee, have developed a catechism, so 
to speak, which in substance states, “Ge*+ along with your neighbors; don’t 
beat your breast too much,” because as a labor organization it is your bounden 
responsibility to not only help your own members but in doing so to help 
the entire community and to help the country. I appreciate your presence 
here, Mr. Meyer, and wish to extend the compliments of our delegates to you 
for your very splendid talk this morning. Thank you. 

(Applause. ) 

The other day whilst Vice President Wallace was here addressing the 
convention, we had a distinguished visitor come to the platform, and un- 
fortunately for all of us at that time he could not address the delegates. 
Work incident to the conduct and negotiations underway of the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in this hotel precluded the possibility of him talking 
to us at that time. 

However, we are honored with his presence here this morning. 

I have known him for a great many years. I knew him when he was a 
representative from a Congressional District over in the State of New York, 
and when he served as a member of a subcommittee to investigate conditions 
in the mining communities of western and central Pennsylvania. 

He has indeed been a great friend of labor; he has advocated the cause 
of the downtrodden, he has loaned effective assistance to the work of all 
civic-spirited groups and to our great American labor organizations. 

He is a personal friend of mine, and that I cherish. He holds what seems 
to me to be about the second most important position in American public 
life, being Mayor of the largest city in the United States of America. And 
in conjunction with his ordinary duties as Mayor of that great city, lending 
effective cooperation to the Federal Government and to all of the people in 
work such as he has undertaken here in the City of Chicago in the course 
of these International Aviation Conferences now underway. 

It is therefore a great pleasure, and indeed an honor, for me to have 
the opportunity of presenting to our delegates here this morning the Mayor 
of the City of New York, Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. 

(Applause. ) 


HONORABLE FIORELLO H. LaGUARDIA 
Mayor of New York City 

Phil, delegates: I am sure you were all impressed with the statement 
made by Vice President Wallace the other day. You know Henry Wallace 
is the joy of every history teacher in our schools throughout the land. For 
the past four years, when the question is asked, ‘Who is the Vice President 
of the United States?” all the kids raise up their hands and know who it is. 

I suppose today is a conservative day with Eugene Meyer and Fiorello 
LaGuardia on the same platform. I hope Mr. Meyer will be able to live it 
down when he gets back to Washington. y 

(Laughter. ) 

If you are not careful, Mr. Meyer, they may be calling you some of the 
ugly names they call me. Only I am used to it. 
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This is a great conference you are having here and I am sure it is 
attracting the attention of the entire country. You are really discussing 
great issues which are confronting the public. All our problems today are 
economic problems. The method of approach might be different but the 
major problems will have to be solved, and solved satisfactorily. That brings 
a great responsibility on organizations such as ours. There is no doubt 
about the outcome and complete victory of our armed forces. It might come 
sooner than we expect but there is no doubt as to the outcome. The fighting 
is fierce. Even if it ends sooner than we expect the toll of lives will be very 
large. There is still some fierce fighting to be done in Europe and in the 
Pacific and Far East, but as it is there is no doubt as to the outcome. 

I am very much concerned about the after-war period and how we go 
into it, for how we go into it will have a great bearing on whether or not we 
will be able to evolve a new economy in an orderly way or whether we have 
to go through a period of unemployment with its suffering, destitution, rest- 
lessness, disorder, and then try to slap something together hurriedly, which 
may or may not work. 

Vice President Wallace laid the basis for that as one of the first re- 
quirements, that of employment, gainful employment. That depends upon 
how we are prepared to adjust ourselves. 

Your organization is thinking about it and talking about it and before 
this convention ends will have a program with specific recommendations. 
Frankly, I do not believe that as much has been done as might have been 
done up to date, a great deal more than the corresponding period before the 
last war, but yet not enough. 

Our position in the world, our relations to other countries—you know at 
one time were subjects that just could not be discussed by ordinary folks 
like me, for instance; a mayor had nothing to do with that. The people gener- 
ally were not concerned with it. Countries were far apart from each other. 

We believed here for a century that we were self-contained, and made 
the fatal mistake on that basis following the last war. There are some 
people today in this country who believe that we are a people apart from 
the rest of the world, self-contained, or that they are so mighty that every- 
one must come to us. My friends, that is not true, and it has taken two world 
wars to convince us of two things. One, that within a country the indi- 
vidual will refuse to go hungry, and the same applies to nations, any nation, 
no matter how small or weak, will refuse to go hungry, and if they are 
hungry they will fight to get food. 

We must approach the solution in our own nation with other nations 
with that in mind. You know it is very easy to make speeches about peace 
and brotherly love and good-neighbor policy, and then stop there and then 
nothing happens. We must translate these principles into action and we 
must adopt a world policy, taking our share of the responsibility. That will 
eliminate want to the individual, and want to any nation, but we must do 
something about it. 

The American people have spoken and have given a definite mandate 
to the President of the United States to carry out that policy in the peace 
conference or any conference which may follow after the war. Here at home, 
though the richest country in the world in financial resources and ingenuity 
and in an enlightened people, we have our problems and do not under-estimate 
them. 
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When we talk about employment we cannot just say we are going to 
employ them. We have to find a means to consume the production of this 
employment and just saying we are going to make things and letting it go 
at that is not quite enough. When we talk about wages we only touch one- 
half of a subject. An increased minimum wage is not enough if the cost of 
living increases higher than that minimum wage. What happens? Unless 
we take the whole subject and work on it we will get rising wages, but 
immediately the cost of living goes beyond that and so there is no net gain 
for the wage-earner. 

I am concerned at this moment with the cost of living. That in turn 
depends on production. In order to hold down the cost of living we must in- 
crease production, and there again we enter into world economy. Don’t let 
anyone stand up here and talk about surpluses. What do they mean by sur- 
plus? Take wheat. Take cotton. Take dairy products. Take anything that 
We produce and what is called now surplus. I don’t know whether we ever 
had a real surplus, as I understand the word. We have had it and it has 
caused us a great deal of trouble, a surplus beyond the purchasing power of 
the consumers in this country. 

But a real surplus is only when—take wheat—every family in the United 
States, in wheat and cattle and food, have had enough to eat to live de- 
cently. - Beyond that you have a surplus. Take cotton. I am very much 
amused about cotton. If all the people in the cotton-raising states would 
have decent homes and white sheets on their beds, as we do up North, and 
clean towels and good clothes for the children, I don’t know how much surplus 
in cotton we would really have. And there is where you come in. 

We talk about the great, high American standard of living. We boast 
about it. Yes, we have something to boast about, but we cannot make the 
complete boast. 

There are still millions of people in our country who are not living up 
to the American standard as established, and surely not living,up to a decent 
human standard of living. 

We have got to bring them up and you can do a great deal. 

Some start has been made in the textile industry. I remember conditions 
there some 15 or 16 years ago when an organizer would be led out of town. 
Conditions are changing there now, and we must bring our substandard 
living folks in our country up, rather than to be told every day, “Oh, we 
can’t compete with European manufacturing. We cannot compete with the 
starvation wages of other countries.” The answer is not to shut ourselves 
off, not to let those people die, not to lead them into another war, but to 
see to it and use our influence to bring their standards of living up, too. 

I see the possibility if we would only cooperate in creating a proper 
world balance of the products of the world. 

Let’s see if I can illustrate. Let us assume that after our people are 
properly fed—or let us put it this way, because it affects other countries a 
great deal, let us take any given product on which there is an alleged sur- 
plus. Take the requirement of every person, the real, honest requirement, 
and take the total amount for that country and set it aside. Take wheat in 
the United States, Argentina, Australia, Roumania,; Ukrania—all wheat coun- 
tries—and take that amount that is required for a decent living according 
to the population and say to them that you must consume, and then take all 
the rest and pool it so that it may be fitted in exchange for other native 
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products to countries who have no wheat, and in that way give that country 
a balance of trade to export their products on which they have a surplus 
based on the same basis. That will create a distribution that will eliminate 
a great deal of the barriers and the irritations in addition to suffering and 
want in many parts of the world. 

Do you know, my friends, that at a time that we had the greatest 
unemployment in this country, we had the greatest surpluses. It seems almost 
paradoxical. And, of course, that surplus was increased because people 
were not able to get all that they needed. Now, to prove it to you, take the 
present conditions. We are short of most food commodities, although we are 
raising more and we get reports, “Why, sure, we’re short because the people 
are buying more.” The people are buying more because they are employed 
more, and that is the absolute truth. 

We are at this moment short of children’s underwear in New York City, 
and I have been taking it up with the OPA, the WPB, in Washington, and 
I got this most unusual statement a few days ago. I used it in my radio 
broadcast a week ago Sunday, and it said, “Oh, yes, we have increased so 
much for the armed forces,” and that is fine. I think he said it thought- 
lessly—he said, ‘People are now buying more than they need.” No, no, no, no. 
Mothers are buying for the first time in a long time enough clothing for 
the kiddies. 

Two subjects I would like to take up which may be very delicate, but one 
of them I read in the papers: You are approaching very intelligently, con- 
structively, and surely setting an example in this country. One is the em- 
ployment of demobilized soldiers and sailors. We must not permit anyone 
to create friction or put an entering wedge between the workers of this 
country and the discharged soldier and sailor. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to do, and the program that I read— 
I don’t know whether it was in a proposed report, but it was in the papers— 
so I can talk about it. See how careful I am since I associated with the CIO- 
PAC? But anyhow the points I read were right in line to let the man 
know, the man who is fighting now, that when it is over his comrades in 
the shop, in the factories, in the yards, the plants, and elsewhere will receive 
him with open arms. 

The other point I wanted to raise, and I wanted an opportunity to talk 
to you about it—and please bear with me—you know I am a farmer from 
Manhattan. Part of my job as mayor is to see to it that 7,500,000 people get 
a constant daily supply of food and it brings me very close to the source of 
production. 

When I first went to Congress 28 years ago I found there a division 
between the representatives from the urban centers and the representatives 
from the rural districts, which was very skillfully injected to create divisions 
on important economic measures, particularly labor measures. There was 
always that division. I sought, however, to break through that. I was a 
part of the farm bloc and they joined me very often in our little progressive 
bloc, too. 

One of my first teachers and advisers on agricultural problems, the 
problems of the farmer, was a young man, then a young man, from Iowa, 
by the name of Henry Wallace. I took an active part in all farm legislation 
because I saw the necessity of better understanding between the farmer and 
labor. There is a real community of interest. 
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Now you take in my town where Sidney makes clothes and boys’ pants, 
and we make cosmetics and ladies’ garments and consumers’ goods, we make 
consumers’ goods—I think it is all right to talk about this, I cleared it with 
Sidney—we find that when the farmer is prosperous he is buying the goods 
that we make and we have jobs, and when we have jobs and the farmer is 
buying things we make, we in turn can buy the food that he raises. That is 
so simple. It has been repeated so often. 


We have a real community of interest, and at this time I think there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding and misapprehension on the part of 
farmers as to the position of labor. I have been at this for 28 years, 
and I strongly advise that you give thought to this, to bring about a better 
understanding through the medium of direct approach, direct conference, and 
joint action on legislation in which both groups are interested. 


They get very funny notions about us, and sometimes we get funny no- 
tions about them. Many people in my own town believe all a farmer has to 
do and some of them, because of this belief, go out and buy farms and then 
they get stuck—think all they have to do is go out and buy land and nature 
does the rest. It does not. In the first place, farming has become highly 
industrialized. It requires a big investment. It requires a great deal of work 
and it is very risky business. 


Many factors enter into either making or destroying or ruining a good 
season or what might have been a good season, and we must have under- 
standing for the farmer. Sometimes we complain about high prices. 


I get many letters complaining about high prices, but don’t forget when 
you analyze the price of any given food commodity that the original pro- 
ducer only gets one-third of the price. There isn’t much we can do about 
that. Transportation enters into that. It is a large percentage. Processing; 
our system of handling food; our distribution system. It is all costly. Don’t 
get the idea at any time that the farmer is making undue profits. I recom- 
mend to my progressive friends in the House to re-establish that entente or 
that understanding that we had years ago in the House between the progres- 
sive representatives of the city and the representatives from the farm dis- 
tricts. That is a very important matter that will have to be satisfactorily 
solved as soon as possible. 


I want to leave just this last impression, and that is that we have work 
to do to bring about this new condition in our country. It will not just happen. 
If it is left without active participation it will be neglected in the hope that 
things will adjust themselves. Well, they will not. We must meet this ques- 
tion of inflation because we will be the losers. 


Barney Baruch told me—oh, I think it must have been some 20 years 
ago or 25 years ago, it was after the last war—he peered into inflation then. 
I will never forget it. He told me on the train one day—we met in New 
York or Washington—he said, “The man who has money and knows that 
inflation is coming will come out of it with more money, and the ones who 
are working on wages, depending upon those wages for their current exist- 
ence, are the ones who suffer and go through real hardships.” 


Bear that in mind. Inflation! Wages never keep up to prices. There 
is something that you cannot ignore. You have a tremendous start. I don’t 
think there is any organization in.this country, in the short time that you 
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have been in existence, which has acquired such a place of recognition and 
has been as effective as the CIO. 

I congratulate you. Carry on! 

(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Mayor LaGuardia. 

There is nothing unusual about these situations that present themselves 
to us in the course of our convention, particularly in the nature of the ad- 
dresses that have been submitted or given to us by many of our distinguished 
guests and speakers. 

Mayor LaGuardia, like Vice President Wallace, Bishop Sheil, and others 
who have appeared before us, has summed up in the presentation of his 
address to the convention the program of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. There is no group anywhere in the United States of America that 
has given more forthright intelligent and constructive consideration to the 
problems posed by Mayor LaGuardia than the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. I think that he is to be complimented for his forthrightness, and 
we hasten to assure him, like we have others, of our wholesome desire to 
work out with other segments of our national population the solution of 
the many vexing problems that will no.doubt present themselves to us when 
this war is over. So we wish you godspeed, Mayor LaGuardia, in the great 
work that you are doing and in the many other undertakings which, of course, 
you are prosecuting at the present moment. Good luck to you! 

(Applause. ) 

The convention, this morning, is honored in having with us another dis- 
tinguished guest who is a leader in matters pertaining to the operation of 
another great movement in another great country. This gentleman is at- 
tending here in the City of Chicago the International Air Conference. He 
is the Honorable Daniel G. Sullivan, chairman of the New Zealand delegation 
at this conference. He is the Minister of Supply, Industries and Commerce. 
He is a noted journalist, and, by the way, a member and a leader of the 
Furniture Workers’ Union in New Zealand. 

It is therefore a great pleasure for me to present to our delegates here 
this morning the Honorable Daniel G. Sullivan. 


HONORABLE DANIEL G. SULLIVAN 
Minister of Supply, Industries and Commerce, New Zealand 


President Murray and gentlemen: The last thing that I thought I would 
have the privilege and opportunity of doing was that of appearing before 
the CIO convention, and be on the same platform as men whose names are 
familiar in our own country, such as Mr. Philip Murray, Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
and perhaps even more familiar, the name of Mayor LaGuardia. 

I am bound to say that from my experience of him that the Mayor of 
New York does seem to have a way of getting his own way and of doing 
things in his own way. 

I said to you a moment or two ago that the last thing I expected to 
do was to be appearing before the CIO, but awhile ago I got a call at my 
office in the building in this way: “Mr. LaGuardia is here. We will now go 
down to the CIO.” “Yes, Mr. LaGuardia.” “And you will come with me?” 
“Yes, Mr. LaGuardia.” 

I said, “No speaking, of course.” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘we’ll see about that.” 
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And the next thing I know here I am on the platform and you have just 
got to blame him, and I am not accountable for any blame whatever in 
inflicting myself on you. 

Well, gentlemen, I come from a small country, and when I listen to the 
size of the population, cities like New York and Chicago, and the other 
great industrial and commercial centers of your great country, and I hear 
you talking in millions, and millions, and millions, I seem to shrink up some- 
what, when I remember the fact that our little country has a re of 
only a couple of million people. 

I suppose, Mr. LaGuardia, you could stick the whole lot of us in one 
small district .of your great New York. 

But, small as we are, we’ve got some fairly good opinions of ourselves. 

We do feel that we have achieved some things in both peace and war. 
During the period of the war our little country has played its full part in 
this mighty contest, and for the past five years our boys have been playing 
their part in nearly all the theatres of the war. They have fought and died 
in Crete and Greece, throughout the whole of Africa. They have fought with 
your boys in the air, on the sea, in the steaming jungles of the South Pacific, 
fought and died with them, and today they are fighting alongside of them 
on the frozen soil of Italy. Having played our part and suffered in ratio to 
our population, a greater casualty rate than any other one of the United 
Nations, we do feel, as I say, as small as we are, that we are entitled to 
be heard in the councils of the United Nations in the conduct of the war, and 
what is of even greater importance to the men and women whom you repre- 
sent in your great country, and whom I represent in my small country, the 
future peace and security of the world. 

I took the opportunity of reading your President’s written report, and 
as I read that report I felt how very much the problems of all of us are well 
in sight. A similar report on a smaller scare could have been written in 
my country, because, as I say, the problems are the same, difference in degree 
only, but not in their substantial nature. 

So far as the achievements of our government, our labor government, in 
peace—I have told you something of what our labor government has done 
in war—in peace we have achieved some things, too. Some of you may have 
heard our Minister of Finance at the CIO Conference, and possibly at other 
places. If so you will know something of the peace history of our time. 

We fought the election in 1935 on the basis of a higher standard of 
living for our working people. We went in in the heart of the depression, 
and we went counter to every injunction of former political economy. We 
started by not only lifting the wages to their pre-depression level, but we 
immediately increased them beyond that point. We increased pensions of 
every kind. We established new types of pensions. 

We doubled, trebled, and quadrupled that part of the national expenditure 
that went into the payment of pensions. We increased the prices paid to 
the farmers, even though it meant that we paid out a higher price to the 
farmers for their products than they were getting on the international market 
for their products, and we found a way to ultimately balance the books, even 
with the problems that were involved in a procedure of that kind, and gener- 
ally pursued an expansion of policy lifting up the standard of living in the face 
of every possible prophecy that we were going to land our country on the 
rocks, 
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Ultimately we made good, and demonstrated that although we have gone 
contrary to every teaching of political economy, nevertheless we did lift our 
country up into a prosperous condition. 


I listened with the utmost interest to Mayor LaGuardia’s speech. He 
understands the problem, and what he said is perfectly correct, and what I 
say and what you know is that there is no other way of insuring the con- 
tinued prosperity of a nation than by first and foremost insuring the pros- 
perity of its working people. Whatever industrial and technical programs the 
country may make may come to nothing and end in chaos unless the purchasing 
power of the working people is kept up in full measure to the production 
power. The world will never attain final security unless all other ‘countries 
are lifted up to the same standard of living as ourselves. 


Our problems and your problems, as small as we are, are one and the 
same, and the problems of the world everywhere are one and the same, and 
the solution to be found is ultimately one and the same. I personally and 
individually know no other way by which the solution can be found than 
through the application, the increasing application, of the principle of owner- 
ship by the people themselves. 


Thank you very much indeed for giving me your attention. 
(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Mr. Sullivan. We are delighted 
to have you with us, and to give us the benefit of the things that you are 
doing and have done in our own country. 


I should like, if the convention would cooperate with the Chair, at least 
to the extent of suspending our rules and continuing the session until about 
1 o’clock, for the purpose of enabling the convention to make disposition of 
a rather important resolution which is about to be presented to you at this 
time with regard to reconversion. 

Some few months ago the President of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations asked a number of our International Unions to assign research ex- 
perts from each of their organizations to work with the research department 
and national officers of the CIO for the purpose of rounding out a program 
of reconversion. Such a program has been prepared, and copies of it have 
been placed on the tables here, for the delegates. 

The following representatives of these International Unions, the resolu- 
tion to go with that, of the booklet, a copy of which you have read, comes 
to you as a result of their work, the Reconversion Committee, consisting of 
Ted F. Silvey, who works in my office over in the city of Washington; and 
Harold Ruttenburg, who works for me over in the city of Pittsburgh; Mr. 
Neil Brant, who represents the Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; Mr. 
Michael Ross, representing the Shipbuilding Workers; Mr. Lincoln Fairley of 
the Automobile Workers; Mr. Leo Goodman, representing the Wholesale and 
Retail Workers; Mr. Edward Cheyfitz of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
Mr. John Edelman of the Textile Workers; Mr. Thomas Owens of the Rubber 
Workers, and Gladys Dickason of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The completion of their work, of course, was originally presented to you 
in pamphlet form, and in order to get the matter properly before you it was 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions, and I now call upon them to submit 
to you this resolution. 
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Before doing so, however, the Chair will be delighted to entertain a mo- 
tion from the floor that our rules be suspended and that we remain in session 
until 1 o’clock. 

DELEGATE SAM LEVIN, Illinois State Industrial Union Council: I move 
that the convention rules be suspended for the taking up of this resolution. 

(The motion was carried.) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued with the report, as follows: 


Resolution No. 8 
SIXTY MILLION JOBS AND PROSPERITY FOR ALL 


WHEREAS, (1) The production miracles and our splendid military suc- 
cesses to date have been primarily due to the firm national unity achieved 
among the people of our country during this war. This national unity and the 
coordinated effort which has directed our mobilization for war must be carried 
through for reconversion and postwar; 

(2) A number of steps have already been taken affording direct assist- 
ance to industry to meet reconversion and postwar problems, such as: provi- 
sion for quick settlements following the termination of war contracts; re- 
moval of war goods from private plants following cessation of hostilities; and 
tax relief which guarantees industry against losses and the maintenance of a 
high level of profits during the postwar. On the other hand, no heed has been 
given at all to the human factor involved during reconversion and postwar. 
The failure to do so evades the crucial factor which shall determine whether 
we secure an expanding and prosperous postwar economy, namely, increasing 
the mass purchasing power and affording continued security and employment 
for all; 

(3) The people of the nation have given a forthright mandate to the 
President to make real the Economic Bill of Rights—job security, adequate 
wages, expanding business opportunities, decent housing, a good education, 
adequate medical care and protection from fear of old age, sickness, accident 
and unemployment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO offers its sincere cooperation to the many 
forward-looking industrialists and farmers as well as to all other sections of 
the population to plan and work together and with government to formulate 
the necessary program and policies to actually secure the benefits of the 
Economic Bill of Rights. If industry will respect the rights of organized 
labor, will bargain with the unions in good faith, and will recognize that 
postwar prosperity must be built upon increasing purchasing power and in- 
creased production, our unions will help to preserve industrial peace and will 
cooperate to the limit to increase the production of goods and services upon 
which our common prosperity depends. The common interests of labor, pro- 
gressive industrialists, farmers and veterans demand a unity of program and 
action on the part of these groups. There can and must be a common solu- 
tion for our mutual problems. With an indestructible unity we can achieve 
the aspirations of all the people. 

(2) The process of reconversion to partial peacetime production following 
V-E Day must be coordinated with the necessary wartime production so as 
to assure all required material for our armed forces and at the same time 
the full utilization of our resources and manpower to continue full production 
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and full employment. This requires a drastic amendment of the inadequate 
outstanding legislation in the following respects: 

(a) A Board of representatives of industry, labor, and agriculture, with 
full authority to direct the process of demobilization, should be made part of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. The many defects which 
arose during the process of conversion to obtain full war production should 
be avoided in the demobilization process through effective coordination and 
centralized control of cutbacks, redistribution of war contracts, and maximum 
production of civilian goods. Only by thus assuring war workers that there 
will be full protection in the provision of jobs for all during reconversion can 
we stop the unfortunate situation now developing of war workers, fearing 
cutbacks and unemployment, departing to other work. The adoption of in- 
dustry councils in the basic industries, with adequate representation for 
management and labor, and the cooperation of government, is one of the 
surest methods to secure this objective. 

(b) Disposal of surplus property be placed in the hands of administrators 
who have a complete understanding and appreciation of the need that the 
purchasers of such property will maintain full production and provide full 
employment. Adequate safeguards must also be provided to assure small 
business of full opportunity to purchase such property and thereby to main- 
tain free and healthy competition. 

(c) In order to make certain that no worker shall suffer during the 
period of: reconversion, adequate provision must be made for the payment of 
expenses for transportation of workers and their families back to their homes 
or to new jobs; supplementary federal unemployment benefits up to a maxi- 
mum of $35 a week and for the full period of unemployment should be assured 
and provision be made for direct unemployment compensation for federal 
government employes; opportunity for retraining of war workers and vet- 
erans with guaranteed maintenance allowance should be provided; provision 
should be made now for federal aid to state and local governments to plan 
and prepare blueprints for public works to'be used to take up the slack of 
reconversion unemployment. 

(3) A prosperous postwar with full production and the sixty million jobs 
promised by President Roosevelt will depend upon the expansion of the mass 
purchasing power for our domestic market and eqtabtished security of con- 
tinued employment. 

It is simple to understand that unless the purchasing power of the work- 
ers is sustained and increased there can be no real prosperity. Our national 
policy shall be that the present weekly wages, as a minimum, must be main- 
tained and cannot be reduced with the decline in overtime. The minimum 
wage must be sharply increased above prevailing substandard levels. 

A further necessary step for full employment is the establishment of a 
guaranteed annual wage. Industry and agriculture have secured their guar- 
antees. Industrial workers must receive security of employment. 

Increased purchasing power on the part of the workers will encourage 
the expansion of capital investment in this country in new industries, such as 
housing, aviation, and manifold other enterprises. 

Government must assume its share of responsibility for guaranteeing full 
employment by undertaking enterprises which are beyond the capacity of 
private industry. This involves vast expansion of rural electrification and 
the development of regional power authorities, such as the TVA and the pro- 
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posed Missouri Valley Authority and elsewhere, which will provide a basis 
for the conservation of our great natural resources and for increased pros- 
perity; and assistance to states and localities for highway and airport con- 
struction. 

(4) A prosperous postwar with full production and the sixty million jobs 
promised by President Roosevelt will also depend upon the expansion of world 
trade. 

The Dumbarton Oaks conference has shown that the United Nations are 
determined to force a lasting and enduring peace. Only on this basis and 
through the growth of stable and democratic governments can there arise 
the framework within which international trade can prosper and grow. 

The Bretton Woods conference has further created the foundation for the 
stabilization of the currencies of the various nations to encourage interna- 
tional trade and for the mobilization of the necessary credit and facilities 
for immediate payments with which the war-devastated countries and un- 
developed nations can secure the capital and purchase the goods they need. 
The rehabilitation and reconstruction of Europe and the industrialization of 
Africa, Latin America, China and other economic backward nations open a 
vista for expanding world trade which can unquestionably assure increasing 
prosperity for all peace-loving nations. We therefore heartily endorse the 
program and policies formulated at the Bretton Woods conference and urge 
Congress to authorize the full participation of this country. 

Within the framework of the policies and objectives of Dumbarton Oaks 
and Bretton Woods, there can no longer be any place for the type of inter- 
national cartels which created and nourished Nazi imperialism, restricted pro- 
duction and placed profits above the interests of the common people. The 
governmental machinery projected at the Bretton Woods conference based 
upon the unity of the United Nations, shall give direction to and coordinate 
international trade and capital investments but at the same time encourage 
healthy and free competition. 

(5) On the basis of this program the common people of the earth shall 
really secure peace and enjoy the blessings of Freedom from Want and 
Freedom from Fear. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE SILVEY: Fellow delegates, ladies and gentlemen: In his 
address to the convention on Tuesday morning Vice President Wallace said, 
among many other good things: 

“I recommend to all of you that you study and re-study the CIO re- 
employment plan.” 

We had provided Vice President Wallace with a copy of the text, and he 
had examined it, and made his recommendation to you. 

The CIO Re-employment Plan, by Philip Murray, President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, reads as follows: 


CIO RE-EMPLOYMENT PLAN 
The Deflationary Gap Yawns as a Post-War Economic Chasm 


We have ALL been working to produce weapons to win the war. With 
the winning of the war our task is to reemploy ALL to produce the products 
of Peace. 
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There is no doubt that with our people at work after the war we could 
produce goods and service worth 200 billion dollars in a year. Everybody 
would be working, including the men and women now in uniform. 

Why should America go back to less than the largest possible output of 
things the people need? We shouldn’t! 

An army of people NOT working and without income, plus the working 
force with greatly reduced income, means depression. When the working 
people do not have wages to spend, there is tremendous additional loss to 
the butcher, the baker, the real estate rent maker, and the farmer, who con- 
sequently have THEIR purchasing power reduced. 

Thus all over again could start the well-known vicious downward spiral. 
Everybody will be sucked into a new, bigger depression. 

To prevent widespread hunger, there must be added the enormous cost 
of even subsistence relief. This would mean an expenditure of many more 
billions. 

The value of the nation’s production for 1944 will exceed 200 billion dol- 
lars. This total has been sustained by 95 billions of government war expendi- 
tures. 

Cancellation during 1945 of this volume of war orders will not only re- 
duce the nation’s production by nearly one-half; the stream of economic 
activity fed by this sum will be substantially lowered. 

Unless peace-time production expands to replace war production, it can 
very well be that the value of the nation’s output would fall to 75 billion 
dollars. The 125 billion dollar difference is the deflationary gap. 

The existence of such a deflationary gap would hazard the nation’s se- 
curity. These dangers would follow: 

Poverty would exist among half or more of the population. 

Immediately there would be civil disorders, crime, sickness and disease, 
mass migrations of homeless people, family breakups and child delinquency— 
all these things on an unprecedented scale. 

Competition for existing scarce jobs would bring new tensions. 

Race riots would follow. 

Veterans would not only compete with non-veterans for employment; the 
veterans of 1944 and ’45 would fight veterans of 1917 and ’18 for preferment. 
Unemployed marches and bonus marches would be the order all over again, 
on a much larger scale than before. 

Scapegoats would be sought, demagogues would harrangue the people 
and mislead and confuse them, civil and individual liberties would disappear 
in one surge after another of violence and counter-violence. 

A crisis as great as war would convulse the nation, which would be a 
potent threat to both private ownership of industry and to democratic politi- 
cal institutions. 

The second World War would be lost to the military victors, as the first 
one was lost. 

And the seeds of World War III would be planted and cultivated for an- 
other bloody harvest when the infants of 1944 reached manhood! 

The CIO Re-employment Plan is simply a proposal for a series of things 
the American people can now do to fill in the deflationary gap and prevent 
the grave dangers to the whole country which would otherwise quickly 
follow. 
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The Deflationary Gap Must Be Filled In to Prevent a Disastrous Cave-In! 


The CIO Re-employment Plan is mainly a program for industrial pro- 
duction and employment. 

It is concerned first of all with the buying power of the workers in the 
basic industries, because the lack of that buying power is the main seat of 
our economic ills. 

This is the field in which organized labor has a peculiar responsibility 
and a special obligation to speak out. And not only for the CIO members! 
Throughout the program the CIO calls insistently for the protection and wel- 
fare of all the people. 

The CIO is deeply interested in the security and prosperity of every sec- 
tion of the nation. We want real prosperity for the farmers. We are con- 
cerned with the problems of independent business men and professional peo- 
ple. We are vitally interested in the welfare of returning veterans. We 
champion the cause of all racial and national minorities. 

Every veteran of both this and the earlier war must have his job oppor- 
tunity in a national program of full production and full employment. 

The same is true of the enlarged group of women who from necessity or 
choice will be in the labor market when the war is won. Women must not 
only have democratic employment opportunities; they must receive equal pay 
for equal work. 

The Negro worker has given his efforts to production for victory; his 
employment also must be without discrimination in an expanding economy 
to which all can contribute their best efforts and from which all can obtain 
an adequate living. 

The prosperity of the industrial worker is found only in the prosperity of 
all Americans. Each of us is secure only as all of us are secure. 

The CIO has gutlined its views and policies on all these questions in pro- 
grams which it has issued from time to time. It offers its friendship and co- 
operation to every group among the American people. 

The greatest solvent for most of our common problems, however, is full 
industrial production and employment. Farmers, independent business men, 
and professional people prosper as the total take-home pay of industrial 
workers rises. There need be no conflict between races and national groups, 
or between veterans and workers, if we make sure there are jobs for all. 

Toward the solution of this central problem of productivity and employ- 
ment in our great basic industries, the critical problem of our times, the CIO 
offers the following seven-point program: 


Unionism and High Wages 

The labor unions of America are the main foundation-stone of national 
prosperity. The recognition they have won from business and government in 
the last decade must be protected and extended. . The right of working people 
to unite in organizations of their own choosing, free from interference by their 
employers, must not be impaired. 

If good times are to follow this war and endure into the peace, the people 
of the country must have the purchasing power to buy the goods our indus- 
tries turn out. High wages mean big sales, full production and in turn, full 
employment. 

The nation must begin to act now on this question of wages, along these 
lines: 
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(a) There must be immediate revision of the “Little Steel’ formula to 
compensate labor for the loss incurred due to the rise in the cost of living. 
In due time, labor must, in addition, share more fully in the earnings of in- 
dustry through further wage increases. 

(b) There must be prompt and generous increases in wage rates to pro- 
tect workers against reconversion unemployment. 

(c) There must be no reduction in take-home pay as overtime is elimi- 
nated in war plants. 

(d) Annual wage guarantees must be included hereafter in all labor 
contracts. 

(e) Dismissal pay, sick leave pay, paid vacations and holidays, paid in- 
surance, veterans funds, and the elimination of geographical differentials, 
must be elements of collective bargaining contracts in the future. 

(f) There must be an unqualified acceptance of the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining. i 

Besides the primary economic need for these adjustments to expand pur- 
chasing power to maintain full employment, working people must share, fully 
and promptly, in the greatly increased productivity which has come during 
the war production effort and which will be accelerated after reconversion. 
The reflected benefits to merchants and professional people of increased pur- 
chasing power for industrial workers is the only way the whole population 
can share in technological production improvements. 

There must be no blitzkreig against organized labor in America after 
this war. The resources and energies of the nation must be devoted to the 
winning of good times, and must not be squandered in industrial strife. The 
principles of union recognition, collective bargaining, and prosperity wages 
must remain basic propositions in our economic life. 


Teamwork for Full Production and Employment 

The CIO made the first proposals for the conversion of America’s vast 
industrial facilities to war production. Among these proposals were the In- 
dustry Council Plan and the programs of several CIO Unions for converting 
the steel, automobile, aluminum and other industries. 

These programs were based on one fundamental proposition: 

There must be teamwork on the part of labor, industry and government 
in organizing production around an overall national plan and component in- 
dustry plans. 

This principle was to be applied by establishing a National Production 
Board and Industry Councils, composed of representatives of management 
and labor with government chairmen. 

As the war went on, the importance of planning and labor participation 
was more and more fully recognized and the results became manifest in 
amazing production records. 

The same fundamental proposition must be applied in the transition to 
peace-time production and the maintenance of capacity output and employ- 
ment thereafter. 

Labor, management, and government got together successfully to pro- 
duce the weapons of victory. They should stick together to build an enduring 
prosperity. These steps should be taken: 

(a) A National Production Council should be set up, properly linked with 
the War Production Board and other war agencies, which will be responsi- 
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ble for taking the country through reconversion and keeping it prosperous. 
It should be composed of representatives of labor, industry, agriculture and 
government, ; 

(b) Industry Councils should be established in the great basic and mass 
production industries, composed of representatives of labor, management 
and government. 

(c) The National Council and the Industry Councils should work out an 
overall national program and component industry programs for changing 
over to peace-time production and operating at capacity thereafter. 

Many of our great corporations are preparing plans now for their opera- 
tions after the war. They are planning their investments in new equipment 
and machinery. They are counting on running certain plants and shutting 
down others. They are estimating their expected sales and fixing their sights 
for production and employment accordingly. 

The people of this country have a vital interest in these activities. 

The plans which management is making for capital investment in new 
plants, machinery and equipment must be big enough to add up, along with 
public investment and foreign investment, to whatever is necessary to keep 
our capital goods industries going. 

The levels of production and employment which our big corporations are 
scheduling must be high enough, together with the employment provided by 
small business and government, to provide a job for every person in the coun- 
try who wishes to work. 

The people in every community in the land have a right to know whether 
the companies intend to operate the plants in that community and what they 
intend to produce. 

High wage rates are an imperative of the transition and the peace. It is 
likewise an imperative that our plants and factories be kept open and operat- 
ing. The jobs must be there before men can earn money. A 25 percent cut 
in employment can be just as disastrous as a 25 percent cut in wages, and 
can be imposed overnight. We want-none of that in postwar years. 

All these matters are proper and necessary subjects for consultation and 
cooperation. 

These problems should be dealt with by the National Production Council 
and the Industry Councils. 

If the corporations continue to do the planning job alone without rela- 
tion to the programs of other companies and of the national, state and local 
governments, they will inevitably shoot too low. 

We must get all our programs out on the table where we can look them 
over and see whether they measure up to the total national production, em- 
ployment, and investment levels which are possible and necessary if the defla- 
tionary gap is to be closed. 

We must establish annual minimum production goals for all the basic 
industries, which will add up—along with the production of small business, 
farmers, and public enterprise—to a national production goal equal to the 
production capacity of the nation. Initiative and enterprise would still be 
free to top these minimum goals. 

And we must see to it that the sum total of all these programs keeps on 
rising from year to year, not just standing still. 

Management owes these things to the people of the country. 
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Labor is ready and willing to cooperate and to contribute its own work- 
ing knowledge of production and its familiarity with the needs of the people. 

There must be no conspiracies in restraint of trade in the operation of 
the Industry Council Plan. The anti-trust laws must be enforced, not relaxed. 
Restricted production and monopoly prices cannot be countenanced. 

Purchasing power of people is as much a result of low prices as high 
wages. High production schedules mean low unit costs so that fair prices 
will be possible. 

Small business must be helped and protected. Planned cooperation must 
be based on industrial expansion, not contraction. 

The most pressing need of the peace, after a sound wage and labor pol- 
icy, is for this working partnership of labor, management, agriculture and 
government in the preparation and execution of programs of full production, 
full employment and a high rate of capital investment, fitted into a total 
national peacetime production plan. 


A MODERN TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
Airways 

The aircraft industry must be kept alive and must be developed. It can 
be a great key to prosperity in the next decade, as the automobile industry 
was during the twenties. 

Mass production of automobiles was made possible by highway construc- 
tion. We must do the same thing with airplanes. We must build a vast net- 
work of airports and airlines all over the country which will make for a rapid 
growth in individual flying. 

The federal government should consult immediately with state, county 
and municipal governments and work out plans to construct not less than 
6,000 airports with interconnecting airlanes suitable for use by personally 
owned planes. 

These airports should be built and operated by the local governments in 
line with the national plan. The federal government should give such assist- 
ance by loans, grants and guarantees as may be necessary for planning, land 
acquisition and construction. 

This work should start at once. Preparations will take considerable 
time. The job should be pushed ahead rapidly. Most of it should be done 
during reconversion unemployment. Then the aircraft industry can resume 
with a good prospect of continued expansion. 

The industrialist, Henry J. Kaiser, has worked out excellent plans in de- 
tail, along these lines, which he made public last May at the convention of the 
United Steelworkers of America. They are well worthy of prompt application. 

We must also build up our commercial airlines, transporting passengers, 
freight and mail. These lines were the nucleus of our war-time air expansion. 
They will provide a growing and reliable market for the aircraft industry. 

These policies will save the jobs of hundreds of thousands of workers in 
aircraft, in steel, in aluminum and keep them earning and spending at pros- 
perity levels. 

Railways 

The war has placed incredible burdens on our railway system. The rail- 
ways were in run-down condition before the war. Further injury has now 
been done to the roadbeds. Rolling stock which was obsolescent has become 


a danger to life and limb. 
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There must be a thorough modernization of our railway system as soon 
as the resources are available. The railways have been making money. They 
should invest this money promptly in reconstruction. If they need additional 
financial help the government should provide it by direct loan or credit guar- 
antees. 

Part of the program should be the complete elimination of all grade 
crossings. Proper legislation should be enacted immediately by the states 
and the federal government. This is a matter of plain humanity, quite aside 
from economic considerations. We have no business permitting any longer 
the annual toll of death and injury caused by wrecks at obsolete crossings 
which still survive in far too many places. 

Such a reconditioning program for our railway system will be a great 
help in stabilizing the steel industry and the railway equipment industries at 
high production levels. 

Highways 

We must resume our policies of federal assistance to states and localities 
for highway construction. We must enlarge these programs substantially. 

Private automobile travel and the transportation of passengers and freight 
by bus and truck must be expanded after the war. Millions of people want 
new private cars. The bus lines and the trucking companies will buy much 
new equipment. 

Highway transport has rendered invaluable services to the nation 
during this war in supplementing railway transport. It has helped to prevent 
the breakdown of the railways which occurred near the end of the last war. 
It must be protected and expanded for the future. Abundant, good high- 
ways are the best assistance the government can give. 

Something like the Maverick Plan for the construction of a network of 
super-highways east and west and north and south should be put into effect. 
The program of U. S. Senator Hayden is a beginning but is not enough. 

In addition to cross-country trunk highways, we must open new thor- 
oughfares from the centers of our big cities to the outskirts, and eliminate 
traffic bottlenecks. 

The construction of new bridges and the elimination of grade crossings 
by overpasses and under-passes should be an important part of the highway 
program. 

In rural areas we must build more and better hard-surface roads to get 
the farmers out of the mud. : 

Where localities lack resources the federal government should drop the 
requirement that its money be matched. 

It is not difficult to visualize the possibilities in such a plan for the steel, 
cement and machinery industries, and for the further expansion of automo- 
bile travel. 


HOUSING AND CITY RECONSTRUCTION 
Our inability to provide ourselves with decent shelter has been a major 
failure of our civilization. The slums, the run-down areas and congestion of 
our cities are a menace and a disgrace. 
We must go in for the complete reconstruction and decentralization of 
our great metropolitan areas and for a program which will give good shelter 
to every family, urban and rural, regardless of income, throughout the land. 
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The slum clearance program must be resumed at once on an ample scale. 
Our slums should be eliminated, substandard housing supplanted and blighted 
areas reconstructed within ten years after the war. 

We must have teamwork between private and public initiative in the 
housing field. Both have their responsibilities. Private builders should 
forget their senseless and expensive war on public housing. There is more 
than enough for all to do. 

There must also be government help for cooperative housing. 

We should lay plans now to build not less than 1,500,000 new homes every 
year for at least the next ten years. Planning and land purchase must get 
under way at once with whatever federal assistance may be necessary. 

Our city planning must become more imaginative and bold. It must 
take in whole metropolitan areas. It must include industrial and commercial 
facilities as well as hospitals, schools, recreation and shelter. 

We should tear down industrial plants which are badly located with 
respect to the life of the community, and build new ones in the right places. 
We should tear up transportation facilities which destroy the recreational 
possibilities of our waterfronts and lay new tracks at the right places. We 
should reconstruct most of our docks and harbors. We should clear out 
whole neighborhoods in downtown areas and build airports or plant parks. 

Our cities should be rebuilt completely. They should be broadly decen- 
tralized. New towns should be founded on the outskirts. Open country 
should be brought down town. 

City tax structures must and can be reorganized on a metropolitan basis 
to facilitate these changes. Only planned decentralization, indeed, can save 
our big city finances, which are imperiled by inevitable and planless disper- 
sion and blight. 

There is work here for millions of men for a generation. The demand 
for building materials and for new industrial plants, equipment, and ma- 
chinery will be immense. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

We have had valuable experience in the planned development of great 
river valleys and immense regions in our country. This experience has been 
highly successful. 

The control of floods, extensive rural electrification, conservation of soil 
and forest resources, development of new industries, and elevation of the 
general standard of living, which have marked developments like that in the 
Tennessee Valley are known to all Americans and have their enthusiastic 
approval. 

There are many other regions in the country which should get similar 
help. The vast Missouri Valley is one of them. Here we have all the prob- 
lems of water scarcity in the uplands and floods in the lowlands, of reforesta- 
tion and erosion control, and a pressing need for better roads and cheaper 
electricity among the farmers. 

We should construct an integrated system of dams and hydro-electric 
power plants along the entire length of the Missouri River and its tributaries. 
We should plant forests and grass on the uplands and the sub-marginal agri- 
cultural areas. These measures will bring under control the disastrous floods 
which annually destroy millions of dollars of property in Kansas and Missouri. 
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We should build a network of electric power transmission lines from the 
power plants and provide every farmer in the entire region, who is not prop- 
erly served by privately owned utilities, with cheap electric power. We should 
build a comprehensive system of back-country hard-surface highways con- 
nected with national trunk highways. 


Other regions which should be developed along similar lines include the 
Arkansas and Red River Valleys, the Connecticut River Valley, the basins of 
the Santee and Broad Rivers in the Carolinas and of the Tombigbee and Ala- 
bama Rivers north of Mobile, the Central Valley in California, and the great 
Columbia River Valley in Washington and Oregon. In one place the great 
natural resources may be forests, in another agriculture and grazing crops. 
Everywhere in these areas there are enormous human resources to be con- 
served. 


Such programs mean work for hundreds of thousands of men in field and 
forest. This work should be offered on a year-round steady basis so that the 
workers can settle down with their families. They should be given all the 
rights of self organization and collective bargaining which are enjoyed by the 
workers in the great basic industries. 


The communications companies should be required to expand their facili- 
ties in country districts as well as the cities. They have been making money 
and can afford it. Every American, rural and urban alike, is entitled to good 
telephone and telegraph service at reasonable rates. 


Comprehensive plans should be prepared for the improvement of condi- 
tions in neglected areas of the country, like the South. The war plants which 
have been built in these regions should be used, and more peace-time indus- 
tries should be brought in. The South, the Midwest, and the Mountain States 
should cease to be mere economic colonies of the Northeast. 

Such operations will mean an immense demand for cement, steel, hydro- 
electric equipment and machinery, copper and other materials used in trans- 
mission lines, agricultural machinery and the like. 

They will help the agricultural output of the country to keep pace with 
an elevated standard of living among farmers and city people alike. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The continued prosperity of Americans is directly tied to the prosperity 
of people of all other nations. In addition to a domestic program for full 
production in the United States, there must be a vigorous, long-term program 
of international commerce. 

We must develop the new foreign markets which will appear after war 
for our capital goods and our durable consumers goods, for steel, railways and 
public utility equipment, machines, automobiles, household equipment. 

The war has wrought havoc in the factories and railways of Europe. 
Millions of homes have been destroyed by bombing. And there are vast areas 
in Asia and Latin America which have long been in need of industrialization. 

We should use our immense productive capacity in heavy goods to help 
rebuild war-torn Europe and Russia, and to industrialize China, India and 
Latin America. There is a large enough market here to help to stabilize big 
industry in the United States for decades. 

One problem is the financial one. Industry may properly fear the risk 
of loss in such foreign investment. The federal government must help. The 
best way to do this is by extending credit guarantees to the exporters of heavy 
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goods. The amount which we may lose on such guarantees will not begin 
to equal what we will have to pay out for relief if we fail to keep produc- 
tion going. 

Another problem in foreign trade is imports. Trade is a two-way propo- 
sition. In the last analysis we cannot be paid for exports except by imports. 
Credits and payments in gold simply postpone the day of reckoning. At pres- 
ent we could not possibly accept enough imports to balance the great quantity 
of exports we ought to be sending abroad to keep our heavy industry going. 
These imports would compete with other goods produced in America. 

But we can readjust our economy over a longer period of years so that 
imports will balance exports. We should arrange it so that we produce the 
things we make best in this country, and other countries produce the things 
they make there better or more easily. We should begin now to work out a 
long-range program for this readjustment over a period of years. Credits 
to other countries under federal guarantee will take us through the difficult 
transition period. 

Our purpose is to raise standards of living both at home and abroad, so 
that our great industries may continue to operate and the welfare of the 
common people everywhere in the world may be increased. We must avoid 
doing harm to our light consumers goods industries and their workers, and 
to agriculture in this country. 

At the same time we must find outlets for our capital goods and. our 
durable consumers goods. This will increase the productivity of other na- 
tions and will raise the consuming power of their people for the products of 
their own industries and of ours. All this calls for long-range planning, but 
if we tackle the job intelligently we can do it without harm to anyone and 
with immense benefit to the common man everywhere. 

It is this idea of the benefit to all peoples that motivates labor organiza- 
tions in the development of a greater international commerce. Such a pro- 
gram must not degrade the living standards or working conditions of Ameri- 
can workers. On the contrary, the program enunciated here is designed to 
improve the living conditions and social standards of workers in all countries, 
particularly in the United States. 

Inter-continental commerce adds business and employment opportunities 
for shipping which is an important part of foreign trade. A greatly in- 
creased passenger traffic also would follow. 

Both freight and passenger traffic means employment not only for the 
workers on board ships, but also in the related packaging, warehousing, load- 
ing and unloading, mail, insurance and other related businesses. 

Men of the sea have made a great contribution to victory, in the face 
of tremendous danger and obstacles. Not considered as military veterans, 
they are in fact in that classification, and for those who choose to remain in 
the various maritime callings there must be full employment. 

We must attach proper conditions to our export guarantees. Our for- 
eign investments should be in harmony with the plans and programs worked 
out by the agencies of international cooperation which will be set up as the 
war comes to an end. Investments made in accordance with international 
economic plans will be more secure and there will be less danger that the 
federal government will have to make good on the guarantees. 

America’s national interest lies in the preservation and extension of real 
democracy everywhere in the world. Our economic strength must be exerted 
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through the policies we follow in matters like export guarantees, to support 
democracy, the right of self-organization, a stable prosperity, social security 
and international peace everywhere in the world. - 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND SECURITY 
Health 


Our nation is woefully underequipped to provide adequate medical care 
to all the people. We should go in for a great expansion of hospital and 
clinical facilities. Every neighborhood in our big cities, and every cross- 
roads hamlet and farm in America should be within safe and easy reach of a 
good hospital. 

The federal government should begin immediately to stimulate the states 
and local governments to prepare plans for the construction of such facilities. 
It should help financially by procedures similar to those used in housing. 
The demands which such a program will make on the industries producing 
building materials and clinical equipment will have a vital stimulating effect 
on our economy. 

Even more important than building new hospitals is the training of more 
doctors, dentists, psychiatrists and nurses. The war has given many Ameri- 
cans decent medical care for the first time in their lives. We have learned 
that in spite of underemployment among doctors, we did not have enough of 

‘them to go around if everyone in the country got proper treatment. We 
need to draw hundreds of thousands of additional men and women into these 
services before we will have enough. This will mean new jobs, more purchas- 
ing power and a broader basis for prosperity. 

We need a new and modern program of industrial safety. Avoidable 
accident continues to take an inexcusable toll of injury on the job in our 
mines, mills and factories. We ought to have a complete overhauling of our 
state industrial safety codes and a thorough examination of the possibilities 
of federal stimulation and assistance for wise preventive measures. Our 
workmen’s compensation laws are feeble and outmoded in most states and 
should be overhauled. Better clinics and other facilities should be installed 
by industry for the treatment of accidents and illness on the job. The states 
and the federal government should enact whatever legislation may be neces- 
sary to bring this about. 

Such a medical and safety program means a healthier people. Illness 
and accidents cost so much that we can better afford to keep everyone safe 
‘and well. The health of the individual is more than his own business; it is 
the concern of the community. Prevention is better than cure. 


Education 


In the field of education, again we are sadly underequipped. We have 
never had enough colleges and universities, enough high schools, not to speak 
of enough grade schools, to give all our young people the education they de- 
serve and which they would demand if they had the money to pay for it. 

War-time experience has brought forward the value of nursery and play 
schools, kindergartens, and such pre-primary school services. Not a substitute 
for care of children in the home, they are a valuable supplement thereto, and 
are an essential part of the educational system. They must be encouraged 
and multiplied. 

We should embark at once on a program of federal aid to cities and 
counties for the construction of new primary and secondary schools. The 
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national government should help the states to develop the facilities of state- 
aided colleges and universities. 

Methods should be worked out for the training of hundreds of thousands 
of new teachers for our schools and colleges. The work load of individual 
teachers and the size of classes should be reduced. 

Every young person in the country should be enabled to go as far as his 
talents will take him in schooling. Systems of scholarships or free higher 
education must be worked out to accomplish this purpose. 

Such an expansion of educational facilities, such an enlargement of our 
teaching staff, and such assistance to students during the period of their 
education will help materially in providing the jobs and the buying power 
which are needed to keep our economy going. 


Security 

We must also perfect our social security system. Our society can afford 
to offer every citizen complete protection against all the major hazards of 
life. It cannot afford to do otherwise. 

Every man, woman and child should have this protection. It should 
cover not only the industrial workers, but professional people, independent 
business men and farmers. It should deal with unemployment, accident, ill- 
ness, old age and the dependence that comes with maternity, the loss of 
breadwinners and the like. The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill 
should be perfected and passed, not in some distant tomorrow, but now. 

These things are needed not only because they are right in themselves, 
but because they will help to equalize the flow of purchasing power in periods 
of relative prosperity and recession. 

Organized labor fought a hard fight for the enactment of the Murray- 
Kilgore Bill which would have meant real protection for veterans and war 
workers in the reconversion period. Labor lost that fight. It was opposed 
- by a blind and venomous coalition of reactionaries in Congress. The Ameri- 
can people were united in favor of the measure. The CIO intends to keep on 
fighting to get real reconversion unemployment compensation promptly and to 
get complete social security coverage for everyone. 

Health, education and economic security are vital matters for democ- 
racy. People cannot exercise personal or political freedom if they do not 
have jobs, if they cannot get real medical care when they need it, if they 
have no opportunity to train themselves for the occupations to which they 
are suited, or if they live in constant apprehension of unemployment, accident 
or a poverty-stricken old age. 

Freedom and democracy flourish best in environments of abundance and 
security. A sound program for a democratic nation must look toward the 
protection of all the people against all the disastrous common risks of life. 


“We Must Hang Together, or We’ll Hang Separately” 

The years which lie ahead call for action and cooperation. 

The war goods cutbacks and cancellations are now beginning to strike 
the first notes of warning. The guaranteed market for the products of our 
industries which has been provided by government purchases during the war 
will soon dwindle and then vanish. 

From now on we face a problem which will become more and more acute 
with every passing month, the problem of stabilizing a huge industrial econ- 
omy on a foundation of peace-time production. 
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We tackled this job in the thirties, but we did not finish it. The needs 
of the defense program and eventually the war, postponed the need for basic 
solutions. The further deferment of these matters now bcomes iinpossible. 
Resolute and prompt action is imperative. 

We must act now, vigorously and without hesitation, if we are to stave 
off dire misery for millions in the transition years and later. If we fail to 
move with energy and decision, economic chaos will engulf us, and dema- 
gogues will take advantage of the fear and distress of multitudes to attack 
and perhaps destroy our political democracy and our hopes of a better eco- 
nomic order. 

Action in a democracy must be cooperative action. No one group in our 
society can pretend to handle this situation alone. The industrial workers 
are strong. They are the strongest organized group in the country. Yet, 
labor understands that it must seek the cooperation of the people on the 
farms, the doctors, lawyers and teachers, and the managers of business, big 
and little, if it is to win through to a better world. 

The CIO is fully convinced that other great segments of the American 
nation also understand the need for unified democratic action. It presents 
its program of industrial stabilization and expansion as a basis for consulta- 
tion and cooperation with all segments of the American people. 

The CIO has offered in the past and will continue to present plans for 
closer collaboration on matters of direct interest to other labor organizations, 
veterans, agriculture, the professions and independent business. It declares 
its deep-seated confidence in the ability of all the American people to unite 
and work speedily toward sound and democratic solutions for the dangers 
which threaten the American way of life. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And the Chair now recognizes Vice President 
Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Brother 
Chairman and fellow delegates, this convention has already resolved that 
the winning of the war and the building of peace is the prime job arid respon- 
sibility of this convention and this nation. 

Let us not forget that we won the last war, but having won that war 
we lost the peace. 

Our boys in 1918 fought just as hard and just as heroically as they are 
fighting in this war. They won the war on the battlefields but we lost the 
peace on the economic and political fields. 

Yesterday this convention with tremendous enthusiasm adopted a resolu- 
tion on political action. That resolution expressed the determination of the 
CIO to carry on in the field of political action. That resolution demonstrated 
the maturing of the American labor movement in the realization that pure 
and simple trade unionism is not the solution to the problems of workers and 
citizens in a complex industrial society. 

The resolution now before us is the economic counterpart of the political 
action resolution. It is the resolution dealing with how we as citizens of a 
democracy are going to mobilize the same power and same drive for peace 
as we have for war. 

We realize as trade unionists that the challenge of peace is just as com- 
pelling as the challenge of war, and if we are to meet the many complex 
problems that peace will bring with it on the economic front we must plan 
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as boldly and with just as much courgge to meet the economic problems of 
peace as we have to meet the problems of war. 

There are those in America who think you can just drift into a peace- 
time economy of employment, and we must say to those people and the nation 
that it will require the same kind of governmental initiative and direction, 
the same overall planning and cooperation to achieve full employment in 
peace as we have achieved full employment in war. 

Vice President Wallace said the other day—and it was the thing he 
most emphasized in his whole speech—that fact that in meeting the challenge 
of peace he was fearful that our sights would not be high enough, that we 
wouldn’t look high enough in the establishment of our economic goals. And 
I say to those people, those great captains of American industry, too many 
of whom are playing with pious slogans about free enterprise and automatic 
job making machinery, that if free enterprise is going to meet this challenge 
it had better not Be on the basis of business as usual and going back to 1928, 
because business as usual will mean unemployment and poverty as usual in 
America. 

We say that free enterprise has a right to live, but it has a right to live 
only if free enterprise in this nation accepts its full social responsibility and 
that is that the welfare of the workers and the community and the nation 
come first before their relative position on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The Brookings Institution, which is a very conservative organization, and 
certainly cannot be accused of being a propaganda agency of the CIO, even 
though they have their office next door to Phil Murray, have published a 
book called “America’s Capacity to Produce,” and they show where between 
the years 1922 and 1933 that because we failed to use our total productive 
capacity we lost two hundred and forty-eight billion dollars in goods and 
services, nine thousand dollars worth of goods and services for every Ameri- 
can family. 

We are coming out of this war with a productive capacity greater than 
Wwe ever greamed that mankind could create, and if the old economy meant 
we could not even use it to full capacity, what will the new economy mean ?— 
more unemployment, more insecurity, unless the production machine is 
geared to the needs of the nation in war. 

The real task of the labor movement is not only to advance general pro- 
grams, but to develop specific and concrete application of those programs in 
the various industries covered by our great unions. 

I want to outline briefly what is possible, if we have the courage, in 
some of the industries with which I am familiar. The aircraft industry, for 
example, employed two million workers at the peak of the aircraft program. 
When the war is over it is estimated two hundred thousand workers will be 
sufficient to meet the manpower requirements of our civilian aircraft industry. 
One million eight hundred thousand workers in one industry will have to 
find work elsewhere in our peacetime economy. 

What is being suggested in reference to the use of the postwar aircraft 
industry? There are people in America, people in high places in America, 
people in Washington, who are saying, “What will happen to the aircraft 
industry is to tear down these factories so they don’t create too much pres- 
sure in terms of private industry.” We in the labor movement say, “We 
paid for those factories, hundreds of new factories, filled with the most up- 
to-date equipment, with the most advanced technology,” and we say that 
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since we have paid for those we are determined to find some useful purposes 
for those plants in the postwar period. 

We believe that the aircraft industry can be converted to production, the 
mass production of prefabricated housing, and for the first time in the history 
of America we can give people decent houses at a price they can afford to 
buy them. 

As the report points out, aviation is one of America’s greatest postwar 
problems, and it is also the source of the greatest amount of postwar unem- 
ployment, providing we do not have the courage to carry out these kind of 
programs. 

If we convert the aircraft industry to mass production of housing we 
can give you in the postwar period by the application to the production of 
housing the same advanced production techniques that we applied to the 
building of a B-29, we can give you a better house, with air-conditioning, 
with all the latest improvements, for $3,000 that you would pay $8,000 for 
today. And America will not have mass consumption of good housing until 
you can buy a good house the same as you can buy a Chevrolet, at a reason- 
able price. 

We say to the brothers in the A.F.L. Building Trades that if they 
resist the application of mass production techniques to housing they are 
holding back the logical development of their industry, and this approach 
that we make will not only give us houses and jobs but will give the AFL 
Building Trades more work than they will have in the postwar period if we 
don’t carry out this kind of a program. 

The tire plants have the same problem in America. Those plants can 
be used. The shipyards are a problem—and one industry down the line after 
another. 

Then there is a tooling problem. In the auto industry today we are 
wasting hundreds of thousands of man hours of the most skilled engineers 
and technicians that could be going into the conversion job, and if this man- 
power was used properly by the creation of industry and area pools we could 
get into the production of automobiles sixty days after we stop war produc- 
tion. What does that mean to the rubber workers and the steelworkers 
and the flat glassworkers ? 

And yet these things are not being done, because people are thinking 
backwards, people are thinking that the future of America lies behind us, 
they are thinking in the terms of the old way of doing things, and it is the 
job of the CIO to take these general programs to every union and every 
specific industry and break them down and make them mean something in 
the terms of specific jobs in specific industries, and then we have the kind 
of a program we can mobilize the broad, democratic forces of America 
behind our policy and program for the benefit of all. 


There is a great challenge ahead of us, a tremendous job to be done. 
No group of people in America are better equipped, who have better under- 
standing of our fundamental economic and productive machinery than do 
the people making up the leadership of the CIO, and I say to you delegates 
to this convention, let us go out of here not just having adopted a resolution, 
let us give it life, let us breathe into that the vigor and drive of the CIO, 
let us do these specific jobs that must be done so that sixty million jobs 
will not be an over-all figure, it will be so many in this industry, so many in 
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this industry and so many in this industry. Then and then alone will we be 
doing the kind of a job that is necessary to meet this challenge. 

At this time I think when we have won the war on the battlefield let us 
resolve we will not lose it at home in the economic and political fields. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And the question now recurs upon the motion 
to adopt the report of the committee. Those favoring the report of the com- 
mittee will say aye; contrary minded, no. 

The report of the committee is adopted. 

If it meets with the approval of the convention we could recess now, to 
meet here promptly at 2:15. I want to explain why. There is still a great 
deal of work to be done, and we hope to close the convention early tomorrow 
afternoon. The officers of the organization have got to be elected, and the 
election will start, we hope, some time during the forenoon tomorrow. 

This afternoon at 2:15 the convention will begin consideration of National 
Wage Stabilization, and the War Labor Board, and later will give considera- 
tion to the whole problem of international labor unity. 

It is important that all of our delegates be in the hall here at 2:15 this 
afternoon. If there are no objections, we will recess now to meet at 2:15. 

At 1:15 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:15 o’clock 
p. m. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:35 o’clock p. m. by President 
Murray. 

Secretary Carey read the following communication from United States 
Senator Claude Pepper: 

“I regret that the pressure of public business makes it impossible for 
me to accept your invitation to address the great convention of your organi- 
zation meeting in Chicago, as I recall with pleasure the wonderful reception 
you gave me in Boston in 1942. 

“In these momentous days through which we are now struggling 
towards victory and peace, I congratulate the Seventh Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for your contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the whole American people. It is consistent with the 
record of the CIO that this convention has adopted a series of policies de- 
signed to benefit all Americans and not merely your own members. Today 
we must all pursue a course which will protect American morale to win the 
war and to fashion the right kind of economy after the war. 

“As chairman of a Senate subcommittee and as a contribution towards 
that necessary protection of American morale, I have been studying and 
holding hearings on the need of all Americans for an adequate income to 
sustain standards of health and decency which will advance our war effort 
and maintain the people’s morale. From these hearings I have derived the 
conclusion that a realistic revision is needed in our National Wage Policy. 
This revision must ‘be made now while we are nationally united behind the 
war effort and to preserve and promote that effort it is needed to compensate 
for the rise of living costs. that have occurred since the war began, and it is 
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needed to pay for a healthy postwar economy. The benefits of such a realistic 
revision will accrue to all Americans and should have the support of all 


Americans. 
“Claude Pepper, USSS.” 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 
The Resolutions Committee reported further as follows: 


Resolution No. 7 
INTERNATIONAL SECURITY AND COMPLETE DESTRUCTION 
OF NAZISM AND JAPANESE MILITARISM 


WHEREAS, the burning desire of the peoples of the peace-loving nations 
is the complete destruction of every phase of Nazism and Japanese im- 
perialism and to make certain that there shall be peace for generations to 
come, these objectives can be accomplished only through a firm unity among 
the United Nations for the duration of the war and during the postwar; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) We pledge our complete and forthright support to our 
President and Commander-in-Chief in his determined stand to preserve the 
unity among the United Nations in our forward march to the absolute de- 
struction of Hitlerite Germany and the Japanese militarists. 

There can and must not be any negotiated or soft peace. With the 
military defeat of Nazi Germany there will arise the all-important question 
of guaranteeing to the people of the world that every phase of Nazism shall 
be wiped off the face of the earth. The murderers of the Maidenek concen- 
tration camp must not be permitted to escape retribution. The full and stern 
punishment of war criminals must be assured. The German people must be 
taught that they shall atone for the crimes and horrors which they have 
visited upon this earth. The German industrialists and Junkers shall not 
receive any amnesty through their business and social contacts in the vic- 
torious nations to renew their drive for a world conquest in the future. 

(2) The Dumbarton Oaks conference of representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China has already laid a firm 
basis for the formation of an international organization to secure an enduring 
peace. The wide area of agreement reached by these great powers is the 
strongest assurance of success since a lasting peace must be based upon their 
continued and firm determination to act together and united. We pledge our 
unswerving effort to this endeavor. The people of this nation have given 
a mandate to our President and Commander-in-Chief that the formation of 
this organization should not await complete cessation of hostilities. American 
participation in such international organization must not be rendered in- 
effective through reservations or the hamstringing of the authority of our 
representative. The members of this permanent organization, including the 
United States, shall supply to it contingents of armed forces and other facili- 
ties for the purpose of preventing or defeating any acts of aggression. The 
American representatives must be authorized to act on behalf of the Ameri- 
can people and to vote for the use of force by the international organization 
under those conditions. 

We have a very grave responsibility to the young men and women of 
this nation and of our Allies who have given their lives to destroy the 
forces of barbarism, and to assure future peace, that the opportunity which 
has now been presented must be firmly grasped. The common people of the 
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world are united in their determination that the international organization to 
be established must prevent any future war. 

Labor wishes to play its part and make its contribution in such inter- 
national activities. We therefore demand labor representation to any such 
international conferences and at the final peace table. 

(3) The successful outcome of the efforts of the United Nations including 
all peace-loving nations, large and small, to establish an international organi- 
zation dedicated to the preservation of peace necessarily involves the elimi- 
nation of fascism wherever it may be found. We must not permit Franco 
Spain, the ally of Hitler and Mussolini, the destroyer of democracy in that 
country, to now enter the fold of the United Nations. The people of Spain 
shall be protected and assisted in their desire for freedom and a democratic 
government. We commend the policy of our government and of Secretary 
Hull in the forthright stand taken against recognition of the Argentine gov- 
ernment where the fascists are seeking to establish a base to carry on after 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

(4) The United Nations are dedicated to safeguarding human rights and 
fundamental freedoms and through effective united action to endeavor to 
improve the social and economic conditions of the common man. To this end 
the peoples of India, Ireland, Africa and Asia should be provided the maximum 
opportunity to manage their own affairs with a view toward achieving self- 
government and the right of self-determination. We must recognize that 
there can be no lasting prosperity for this country or peace in the world 
without the rapid industrialization and the advancement of social and eco- 
nomic standards in those areas and the abolition of all forms of economic, 
social or political discrimination based on race, creed or color. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 


DELEGATE DAVID McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to the convention, during August of this year I was one of 
three persons selected by the government to go to visit the battlefields of 
France and the workshops of Great Britain. 

This arrangement, as many of you know, came about after consultation 
between President Murray and the War Department. He was requested to 
name certain delegates or certain representatives of CIO unions to the 
War Department, and out of the names which he suggested the War Depart- 
ment would pick three. The War Department selected President Thomas of 
the Automobile Workers, President Dalrymple of the Rubber Workers and 
myself to make this trip, and I would like to give you a brief report of some 
of the things we saw in England, and particularly some of the things we 
witnessed on the battlefieds of France. 

We left Washington by airplane, and flew up to Newfoundland, and 
across into Scotland. I won’t bore you with the details of the trip except 
to say that about the only thing we saw crossing the entire North Atlantic 
Ocean was one iceberg. None of us were very scared—none of us were very 
scared, except we did begin to breathe more easily when we saw the coast 
of Ireland. 

Immediately upon our arrival in London the United States Army took 
us under control, and they began to show us the destruction that had been 
wrought in England, and later took us for a tour of the big supply depots 
and storage depots in the United Kingdom. 
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I think perhaps you might be interested in the effects of these buzz 
bombs upon the people of London, and you might also be interested a little 
bit in our personal reaction to these buzz bombs. The very first morning we 
were in London we were awakened by the air raid sirens. We didn’t know 
what was going on. Within a few seconds, it seemed—I suppose about thirty 
seconds—we heard the sound of what we thought was a very fast airplane 
engine going at a terrific rate of speed, and suddenly this engine stopped. We 
wondered what was going to happen, and after about a five seconds’ pause 
we heard a terrific explosion, and the Savoy Hotel in which we were staying 
shook slightly. Sherman Dalrymple ran in from the room where he was 
staying and when he got R. J. Thomas and me out from under our beds he 
said, “I guess that was one of them there buzz bombs.” We were sure it was 
a buzz bomb, and we hastily got dressed and went downstairs and were told 
yes, that was a buzz bomb that came over. 

A few minutes later we heard more of these things come over, and as 
soon as the air raid all-clear sounded we set out to find some of that destruc- 
tion that had been caused by those bombs that had come over that particular 
morning. Just a few blocks away from the hotel we saw the results of the 
nearest landing bomb. And it was some sight to see, believe me. This bomb 
had come along, knocked off the top of some houses on one side of the street, 
skidded across the street, went in the front door of an apartment house, 
blew that apartment house literally inside out, and killed 157 people, 157 peo- 
ple in one place, men and women and kids destroyed, their lives snuffed 
out in just an instant. 

_All day and all night these terrific things came over. Once we saw 
the effects of another one. A pub had been hit, it had been hit the night 
before—one buzz bomb, and 226 lives were snuffed out. 

It just so happened that we were awakened in the City of London on 
six separate occasions by air raid sirens, and then came the buzz bombs, 
and we were very uncomfortable; and not only were we uncomfortable, but 
practically everybody in the City of London was uncomfortable. It was the 
sole subject of conversation no matter where we went, and the people that 
were driving the cars around that we were in could think of nothing except 
the buzz bombs. When we talked to the British labor leaders they talked 
about the terror of these buzz bombs, and we—I think I can speak for all 
three of us in this respect—-we assure you the buzz bomb is a terrific thing, 
it is absolutely an irresponsible instrument, it is not a military weapon at all, 
it is simply fired at a people, simply fired at a great big target like London, 
no control at all except in the fact it will go so far and its fuel will run out, 
and then it will fall. It does not always fall straight down. It does not 
always go in a straight line. People may perhaps think, “I am safe, it is 
going to glide over my head,” but then in a few seconds they find out they 
are not safe, because the thing has begun to make a semi-circle or a complete 
circle, and they have to dive into some hole in order to prevent themselves 
from being mangled or being killed. 

The Army also showed us in London the destruction that had — 
wrought by the German airplanes in the blitz of 1941. We went up through 
a section called White Chapel, which is or was the section of the poor 
working classes of London. We drove up a long street where just ordinary 
houses used to be, like you would find out here in South Chicago or on the 
south side of Pittsburgh. We drove for miles along the main street of White 
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Chapel, and the entire section had been destroyed—the walls of some of the 
houses were still standing, of course, but there wasn’t one house intact, 
there wasn’t one school building, there wasn’t one church or there wasn’t 
one factory intact, and we found out and gathered the knowledge that the 
people who had lived in these houses had now for three years been living in 
the subways down below the ground, in the subway stations, or any place 
they could huddle into those subways, living on cots and bunks, which they 
perhaps had built themselves. They would come out in the daytime to go to 
work and then they would return home. 

As we experienced these things, a strange feeling began to manifest 
itself in us, it did in me, anyway, and I think it did in the other boys—I began 
to first realize what war was, and for the first time in my life I really believe 
I knew what hatred was. Whenever I heard one of those bombs coming and 
knew that innocent lives would be snuffed out, I knew then what the feeling 
of hatred was. I decided that it was easy to hate anyone or a group of people 
who could connive in such a fashion and be so wanton in such a reckless 
manner. 

So much for those parts of it. Soon the Army took us out of London, 
and we were glad to get out of there. They headed us to the western part 
of England, and we went in some of the depots where the supplies were 
pouring in from the United States, and at some of the ports We saw every 
conceivable implement of warfare, airplanes, guns, tanks, ducks, trucks, and 
jeeps and everything else coming in, saw camouflage materials, not a single 
item of human necessity or human need that you could imagine that we had 
not been getting in those docks. We saw American soldiers working alongside 
British Tommies and longshoremen, unloading these ships. They took us up 
into the big supply depots and into the big salvage depots and storage depots 
where it is the design of the Army to get every last fifteen minutes’ worth 
of usage out of any piece of equipment. They have great factories where 
they tear down trucks, where they cannibalize trucks and jeeps and guns, 
where they tear them down and refit them and remachine all sorts of parts 
for these guns. We saw one particular depot operated by the Eighth Air 
Force where there were 18,000 men at work, 18,000 men working nine hours 
a day, working seven days a week. Here they had the Yank ingenuity and 
cooperative ideas that had come into play. We saw the machines that the 
G.I.’s had invented for straightening out bent airplane propellers, machines 
for testing oil on planes, and all sorts of little things that had been invented 
right there on the field. We saw the remodeling of lifeboats, and the 
remodeling of Mae West lifejackets. Then they took us down to the depots 
where the troops embarked for the far shore, as they called it, where they 
took off to go over to France. 

Before taking us down there, however, they outfitted us with our hard 
hats and cartridge belts and canteens and all the necessary equipment to 
get across to the other side all right and be able to live with some degree 
of decency and comfort whenever we got there. 

There we saw men being loaded on the ships, and equipment, for trans- 
port across the Channel into France—and incidentally there was a very 
interesting thing happened right there. I remember we got separated from 
R. J. Thomas, and when we went back here Tommie was holding a convention, 
there was a whole group of men around him, maybe a couple of hundred 
fellows, and quite a number of them turned out to be members of the United 
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Automobile Workers of America. At first we were concerned when we saw 
this group, but we knew he was among friends when we heard a considerable 
amount of booing going on. Tommie was talking to these fellows about 
unionism while he was there. They said, “My god, we are glad you fellows 
are over here, we have been longing to talk to someone about the union 
situation.” A good number of them were union members. They were not 
sore, they were glad to have a chance to talk to somebody about the problems 
of the organization back home. And Tommie was filling them up with stories 
about the United Automobile Workers, how the United Automobile Workers 
was exclusively engaged in the process of winning the war. 


Another factory we went in was a tire repair plant, and the same situa- 
tion developed there. Sherman Dalrymple held himself a little convention. 
right inside the plant. In fact, I think he got a few votes for re-election right 
there. : 


Every place we went we ran into union men. At one particular depot 
out of thirteen persons who were in charge of the operations seven were 
former union men, either members of AFL or CIO unions. We ran into 
a similar situation around the docks, officers and men members of the union, 
and all interested in our problems back here at home; and every place 
we went in England they posted bulletins that we were coming, who we were, 
the unions we represented—in other words, they were saying, “Here they 
are, boys, if you want to let:your hair down go to work on them.” In not 
one situation, in not one instance was there anybody who came up to us 
and put the finger on us about these strike situations, so-called strike situa- 
tions which have been so enlarged, which have been exaggerated out of all 
proportion—not one instance except in a place we shouldn’t have been. One 
night in London we went down to a night club two floors below the street, 
a place called the New Nut Club, and down there we ran into three young 
officers, who had only been in England a few weeks, and they proceeded to 
give us the devil about the strike situation. And we felt that was a good 
place to get it, in a night club which happened to be called the New Nut 
House. 


We went aboard a DC-3 and started for France. Crossing the Channel 
we could see the convoys going along carrying troops and equipment to the 
far shore. We could see the ducks at work, and see literally thousands of 
ships lined up along the beaches. In a few minutes we were over to the 
destroyed towns in France. We were set down at Cherbourg, and the Army 
put some jeeps at our disposal and took us off to see the beaches. You have 
heard about the battle of the beaches, but I don’t think anybody has really 
any picture of what these fellows encountered when they fought their way 
in there on June 6. 


I would like to take a minute to describe those beaches to you. I saw the 
beaches still intact, as they had been, they hadn’t been cleared away by the 
engineers of the United States Army or the British engineers. And this is 
what they looked like. Running for about two miles out into the ocean were 
fields of mines, and inside these mines were posts about thirty feet high 
sticking up from the floor of the ocean. These posts were about ten feet 
apart, and on top of every post was a mine about two and a half feet in 
diameter, and interspersed between these posts and in a solid phalanx were 
traps like cow-catchers on the old-styled locomotive, except the sharp points 
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were sticking up. Those were designed to rip the bottom out of ships as they 
came in. 


Behind these traps were the beaches themselves, and every single foot of 
those beaches was mined, every square foot was mined with anti-personnel 
mines. And rolled up on top of the mines were big heaps of barbed wire, 
perhaps eight feet high, every square foot of the beaches covered with the 
barbed wire, and behind this barbed wire and mines was an embankment 
about ten feet high, and on this embankment were.placed great big guns, re- 
inforced concrete gun emplacements, and they were placed so they would 
enfilade the beach, up or down, and earthworks running between the big 
gun emplacements, and on top of the earth of concrete walls were mounted 

. Machine guns and nests, or else revolving turrets that had been imbedded in 
the walls. 


Behind that were more mine fields and more barbed wire, anti-aircraft 
guns, anti-personnel guns of all kinds—and there were houses in this area, 
and the houses had been filled with reinforced concrete, and guns were 
sticking out of the windows, and behind that, as though that were not enough, 
ran a bluff about 100 feet high, and the entire surface of that bluff was 
mined, and the entire top of it was mined and lined with guns, anti-personnel 
guns of all character and anti-aircraft guns. And behind that were more 
of these posts sticking up, about thirty feet high. They did not have mines 
on the top of these posts, they were there so when the gliders came down 
the wings would be sheared off and the men would fall about thirty feet 
and be killed or badly busted up, or else when the paratroopers came down 
their parachutes would catch on the posts and make them easy targets for 
machine gunners. Remember what we were told about D-Day? Remember 
we were told that the Atlantic wall was nothing. It is absolutely unbelievable 
that men could fight through these things, but somehow they did fight through 
them, and enough of them lived to be able to go forward. They would cut 
paths through them, blast through the mines and wire and crawl up on their 
bellies to the big gun emplacements and lie there and throw grenades or send 
up a flame thrower and scorch the gunners inside, and then American sol- 
diers would take over, and they would write their names on these gun em- 
placements. I remember one, “Joe (the Duck) O’Toole, 97 Flatbush Avenue, 
Brooklyn,” and he gave his outfit, and under the name of his outfit he put the 
words, “I love Vivian.” 


On alf of the big gun emplacements we saw things like that. 


After seeing that phase of the beaches they took us and showed us in 
operation the biggest industrial plant I have ever seen in my life, the biggest 
industrial operation I have ever seen going on, on those beaches of France, 
going on then, and going on today. Every ship had a priority number as- 
signed to it, a lot of ducks assigned to the job, all going out and unloading 
the ships, and then there was an eternal string going out over the beaches 
into the ocean to get their two and a half tons and then going back up a 
pathway or roadway cut along the bluff, up to a depot where the ducks 
were unloaded, and the loads were put on trucks and the trucks sped away 
to their depots. 

Also they took us and showed us the ports where the oil tankers came in. 
The tankers came into little ports, came up to the beaches and were tied 
up to the docks and proceeded to pump oil and gasoline out of them, and the 
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oil lines were laid from there up towards the fronts—of course there were 
no fronts there when we were there. 

Then they took us down through the interior of France. Naturally, I 
am only trying to hit a few of the high spots. To tell you the whole story 
would take days and days—we were there for three weeks. 

I just want to skim over the surface of some .of the things we saw. 
We went down through the center of Normandy, down to St. Lo and else- 
where. When the First Army smashed through, then Patton’s Third Army 
got on the move. We saw perfectly heartbreaking sights. There were cities 
and little towns that were once lovely that were absolutely smashed, com- 
plete destruction, and houses where not a stone was standing. That in 
itself was bad enough, but occasionally we would see some poor soul trying 
to find her home, or trying to find the remnants of her home. I remember 
going up a hill in the City of St. Lo, and it was raining—raining all the 
time in France—going up this hill, and over at one side of the road there 
were about one hundred German prisoners at work trying to clear up some 
of the debris on this road, and just beyond them there was a poor woman, 
she wasn’t very old, she was bedraggled and soaked to the skin, her hair 
streaming down over her face, no shoes, a simple black dress in rags, and a 
half a dozen kids hanging onto her skirts, and she was pushing a wheel- 
barrow; I assume it was all she could find, all she had left in the world, one 
wheelbarrow, filled with things which she most likely had salvaged from her 
destroyed home. 

Thousands of such sights as that we saw. That is a typical sort of 
scene you saw in France. That was several weeks after the armies had 
overrun the area of St. Lo. 

Pushing on from there we proceeded to catch up to the Third Army, tried 
to catch up. The Third Army, the spearheads of the Third Army, were 
going much faster than their supplies. Troops were going along the roads in 
every direction. Convoys were running about 50 miles an hour, trying to 
keep up with the spearheads of the Third Army, and we, in order to pass 
them, would have to go along at 60 miles an hour, and the sides of the roads 
were mined, and of course we had to have a lot of faith in the drivers of 
our cars. If we had run off the roads we wouldn’t have had the chance to 
be here giving you this little story of what we saw. 

We went as fast as we could, and eventually we caught up with one flank 
of the Third Army, and met General Patton there. General Patton at that 
particular time was the most talked-of man in France. Every place you went 
you heard “Patton, Patton, Patton,” and you heard of the work of the Third 
Army. We met him out in the field—it was a woods, as a matter of fact, 
and there was a little mud road running along there. We met the General 
out in this woods. Sherman Dalrymple was a veteran of the World War, so 
immediately he went up and proceeded to talk with Patton in soldier lan- 
guage, and the first thing he said was, “General, how are things going out 
there?” And Patton, a great big fellow, well over six feet tall, in a high 
squeaky voice said, “Well, Mr. Dalrymple, they are going all right—killed a 
thousands of the bastards yesterday and going to kill a damned sight more 
today.” 

Then he took us down to his headquarters. He said, “I have a tent down 
here, come on down.” He had a truck, living in a truck, and had a little piece 
of canvas over him. He took us inside the truck and showed us his maps, 
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told us exactly what they were doing, where he had his men dispersed, and 
what his plans were, and he emphasized the necessity to keep him supplied. 
We had seen these trucks mashed up, we had some appreciation of what the 
supply problems were by the difficulty we had in getting up to Patton. He 
said, “Some people think I am crazy for fighting the way I do. I fight with 
less supplies than any General in the world. They think I am crazy, but I 
feel I have to do it to get the war over in a hurry.” 

He said this to us: “You fellows have done a magnificent job back home. 
We are awfully proud of that work, awfully proud of that job. Please keep it 
coming.” We assured everybody along the line we would keep it coming. 

As he showed us his maps we can look back now in retrospect and under- 
stand how those plans carried out, how successful they were to a certain 
point, how they couldn’t get supplies up to him any more. 

A little later were talking to a lieutenant -colonel. We said: “We didn’t 
see any fighting going on around here, don’t see any front, don’t understand 
why there isn’t any front. There are just pockets of resistance.” 

He said, “You fellows came through unharmed. There is no front.” 

We didn’t like that exactly. We wanted to see some shooting. I don’t 
know what it was, an 88 or 105, it landed somewhere. We all ducked. The 
General said, “Gentlemen, that was no firecracker.” That let us know we 
were right in the war right then and there. 

From there we went on to see some of the hospitals. We visited the most 
advanced hospital in France. We saw Germans and American soldiers being 
brought in still covered with mud, filthy, dirty, and I want to tell you about a 
scene we saw there, the first operation we witnessed, and it was a honey. It 
was a kid about 24 years of age, lying on his back with his feet spread apart, 
undergoing a surgical operation. Right there alongside of him was another 
kid waiting to have his arm taken off. 

The hospital was filled with them. We talked to these kids as they were 
lying there on the stretchers and talked to them there. We would ask them 
how they were feeling. They would answer, oh, they were feeling fine. They 
would ask, “What are you fellows dong here?” We explained to them we 
just came from the United States. They would want to know what it was 
like back there, “What is a black-out like? Are you getting enough to eat?” 

Up in this most advanced hospital in France they would say, “Look, 
when the war is over what’s our chance of getting jobs?” They would ask 
us that, men who had just a few hours before had guns at their shoulders. 

From there we went on to the most advanced prison camp there was in 
France, where they were bringing the Nazi prisoners in, rounding them up on 
trucks. Some they were maching in. They took us through the prison camp. 
We had to go through the military intelligence section, and the psychological 
warfare section, and we found a lot of tough Nazis. Even though they were 
prisoners they still weren’t licked, some of them young kids 15 years of age. 
They would say to the psychological warfare people, “We are still Hitler’s 
children, and Hitler’s Reich will still prevail.” 

Licked? They weren’t licked. They were still full of fight, and they in- 
tended to carry on that fight. Some of them said as much. Some of them 
said they would never let Nazism die. We read their reports, stood right 
there in the tents out in the fields of France, and the toughest groups of all 
weren’t the officers, as such, but rather they were the non-commissioned offi- 
cers, the corporals, and sergeants. They believed in Hitlerism right down to 
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the core of their being. Many of them, as we looked at them, their lips 
curled, snarling at us with every bit of hate and venom being poured out at 
us, just because we dared look at them. 

There are a lot of things I could talk about. I have to end here and get 
this over with. 

Soon after that we started back on other roads to Cherbourg. Along 
there we could see the destroyed material and saw hundreds of smashed 
tanks, smashed Sherman tanks, saw airplanes knocked down into fields. We 
saw thousands of trucks. As a matter of fact, France was just a tremendous 
junk pile—just everything smashed. 

We saw tanks with as many as eight holes through them, eight holes cut 
or knocked in them by 88-shells. 

Once in awhile we saw something which indicated how helpful the bombs 
had been to us whenever the Third Army got them on arun. They had fitted 
on the back of the tanks, the little auxiliary tanks about the size of hot water 
bottles you have in your home. They were running down the road, the Third 
Army chasing them and the Ninth Air Force was strafing over the top of the 
tank destroyers, and when they would catch them they would pour a few 
bullets into the back of the tanks. In a few moments there were cooked 
Germans in the front of these tanks. 

We went back up to Cherbourg. Of course, we were shaken by our 
experience. Our hearts were filled with venom and hate. We could under- 
stand the men who were talking to us then. 

Two captains in the city of LeMons were sitting around the headquar- 
ters there and out on the horizon were bright, flashing guns. They had just 
come back from the Belfort pocket. They were sitting there and we talked 
with them. Their eyes blazed. They were filthy dirty with dirt in their 
fingernails where they had been clawing into the ground. 

We talked to these guys and every once in awhile they would say, “We 
killed them bastards—we killed them bastards,” with all the hatred they 
could muster. We could understand them because we had seen a little of it. 

We had been buzz-bombed. We had been in peril of our lives, but not in 
the peril of our lives as these men. We could understand their reaction. 
We could understand what they meant, could understand what they were 
talking about. 

Fortunate for us, the young captain who had charge of our party—and 
incidentally, he used to do some legal work for CIO unions over in the City 
of New York—his name was Horwitz—he took us out to the airport. He 
said, “Thank the Lord I got you fellows back safe and sound.” He said, “I 
never expected to bring all of you back. I knew I would get some of you 
back but I did not expect to get all of you back.” 

Soon we were back safe in London. I say “safe.” We weren’t safe be- 
cause we were buzz-bombed there. 

We met officials of the government who told us of their problems. We 
were guests at a luncheon. They treated us very fine. 

Mr. Thomas had the opportunity to talk to them and made a speech at 
this luncheon, in which he emphasized the necessity of having this conference. 
The AFL boys argued against the calling of a conference, but I believe they 
did pay heed as experienced by this, and paid heed to President Thomas. 
Now you see the conference being called, not as the result of what Tommy 
said, but it was helpful. ’ 
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Dalrymple and I talked to them a little bit. 


We heard a lot about the underground movement. The British labor 
leaders told us about it. The underground was led by two groups, trade 
unionists and Catholic priests. We did not know it operated in that fashion. 
There was almost constant communication between trade unions back and 
forth, trade unionists in France coming back and forth to Great Britain. 
Little boats were sneaking out at night from little harbors, or across beaches, 
getting over into England and having conferences with the British labor 
leaders. 


All over the countries, all over the United Kingdom and France, the 
morale of the troops was very high. They were trying their best to get along 
with the work they had to do. None of them liked it, none of them handy 
about it, but they knew there was a job that had to be done, so they were 
doing their best to get it done. They said, “You keep pouring it to us—you 
keep poring it to us and we will keep pouring it at the enemy.” 


That has been told and repeated by General Somervell, and others have 
talked about the necessity of keeping supplies going out to these men. 


We went up to Glasgow, Scotland—just this closing story, it was very 
interesting—went up to Glasgow and proceeded to look up a town where 
President Murray was born. We arrived at a little mining town called Blan- 
ton. We proceeded to inquire for some relatives of Phil Murray. We had 
their addresses, but we weren’t very good at locating this particular street. 
Finally we found a house which we thought was the right house, and we 
were in uniform. I hopped out of the car, went to the door, and a lady came 
down. I said, “I am looking for relations of Philip Murray. He used to live 
around here. I am looking for people by the name of Quins.” She said, 
“Philip Murray? Glory be to goodness he hasn’t been here many years. He 
is connected with the labor unions over in the United States.” 

We said we were not looking for Philip Murray. “We know he is con- 
nected with the labor unions in the United States; we are looking for rela- 
tives of his.” In a few minutes we did find the relatives of Phil’s. Particu- 
larly we were interested in meeting his old aunt, his father’s sister. We 
told her who we were. She was 83 years of age, and she was tickled to 
death. In a few minutes she had a teapot boiling and chased one of the girls 
out to round up some cookies. We told her we were going home that eve- 
ning, and she said she was going to get on one of them “airy planes” and 
come over to the United States and see her nephew once more. 

That very hastily and quickly tells you some of the high spots. It was a 
marvelous experience. I wish we could tell you all of our impressions. I wish 
Tommy and the others could get up here and tell you what they saw. We 
are all deeply appreciative of having had the opportunity, and I hope our 
visit did result in the shortening of the war if only perhaps by a minute 
or two. 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Brother McDonald, for your inter- 
esting report. 


The resolution was adopted. 
The report of the Resolutions Committee continued, as follows: 
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Resolution No. 18 


ANTI-DISCRIMINATION 

WHEREAS, The firm and unwavering policy of the CIO against dis- 
crimination toward Negro and other minorities has been a cornerstone of the 
CIO, as expressed in our constitution and in subsequent declarations and 
actions. 

This policy has been of material aid to the Negro people and to people of 
other minorities and has been the basis of many of the material gains made 
by such peoples. It has further been of great aid in advancing our national 
war effort and the national unity that we have achieved in prosecuting the 
war. 

The advances made by the Negro workers through the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, and the enlistment of many scores of thousands of 
minority people in war production are also basically due to the anti-discrimi- 
nation policy of the CIO, which has done most to bring these questions 
forward. ; 

Our policy has in addition helped in the closer integration of Negro sol- 
diers, sailors and other service personnel in the armed forces, as shown in 
the various steps taken toward admitting them as active combatants in the 
Army and Navy and in the breaking down of restrictions in canteens, post 
exchanges and the like; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that (1) the CIO again reaffirms its unwavering opposition 
to discrimination against the Negro people or the people of any other 
minority. 

(2) The gains that have been achieved must not be lost in the postwar. 
The CIO urges all affiliated unions to renewed vigilance against any form of 
racial discrimination, against all conditions that make fertile grounds for 
such discrimination, and to prevent anti-union employers from taking any 
steps which are designed to return to previous conditions of discrimination 
and thereby reduce the gains that all workers have won. 

We recommend that the CIO unions seek the incorporation into collective 
bargaining agreements a provision that no person seeking employment shall 
be discriminated against because of race, creed, color or place of origin. 

(3) The CIO commends the President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices for its splendid work and important achievements procured in spite 
of the opposition of its enemies. We call upon Congress to enact legislation 
that will make the Fair Employment Practices Committee a permanent insti- 
tution and confer upon the agency authority to enforce its decisions. 

(4) Out of this war must emerge a complete understanding and determi- 
nation on the part of the American people that full political and economic 
equality must be accorded to all Americans. Jim Crowism, the abominable 
poll tax, and any other form of discrimination and bigotry must be excised 
from our national life. The struggle against these vicious practices would be 
the strongest weapon in forging real and effective national unity among 
all decent-minded Americans. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Before we proceed with the discussion of this 
resolution I should like to again mention to the delegates the fact that we 
have got to get out of this room at 4 o’clock. They have to clean it out and 
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get it prepared for the dinner that is going to be here this evening, and our 
discussion on the resolution will be limited thereby. Tomorrow morning we 
do hope to complete the work of the convention; that is, the actual resolution 
and committee report work, around 11 o’clock, so that we can proceed with 
the elections of the officers of the CIO for the ensuing year. 

I should like the delegates to bear those things in mind while discussing 
the resolution. 

DELEGATE HAROLD GIBBONS, Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Employees’ Union: I will make my remarks on the resolution very 
short. I want to point out that in my opinion the resolution is lacking a very 
important point, and if I could get a second I want to amend the resolution, 
and if I get a second to it I would like to discuss it a little bit. 

I would like to amend the resolution to provide that the seniority provi- 
sions of union contracts shall be used in place of the guarantee of the employ- 
ment rights of all workers. I think that phrase should be in the resolution. 

If I get a second to it I would like to discuss it further. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother, Number One, your amendment is not 
in order; and Number Two, the policy that has to be pursued by International 
Unions with reference to provisions of collective bargaining terms is not the 
policy of the CIO convention. It is an autonomous, sovereign right that ex- 
clusively belongs to each of the International Unions. It shall not be the 
purpose of the National CIO, I hope, to interfere with any of the autonomous 
rights of any international affiliate. 

In making that ruling I would like to have it distinctly understood that 
the policies of our organizations are just what you state, practically all of the 
collective bargaining contracts that I know of negotiated by CIO unions con- 
tain no scope of non-discriminatory qualities. I making that ruling I also 
want to make that explanation, Brother Gibbons. 

DELEGATE GIBBONS. Thank you. 

I have no objection to the ruling and I withdraw the proposed amend- 
ment, and will not ask for a second. 

I do, however, oppose the resolution out of a consideration for an instru- 
ment in the hands of a union which could do a great job towards protecting 
the rights of minority groups entirely. It was in a sense making a construc- 
tive contribution to the whole problem that I arose to make the amendment. 

Thank you, Brother Chairman. 

DELEGATE McMAHON, Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I rise to support the resolution. 

I believe that it covers the subject in all of its aspects and I would like to 
take just a minute or two to say a few words to the delegates about the 
experiences that my union had on this question of discrimination against 
Negro workers and people in the City of Philadelphia last summer. 

We organized the Philadelphia Transportation Workers, 10,000 of them, 
last summer. Shortly after we organized the Philadelphia Transportation 
Company which is under control of the Pew-Bundy political machine of the 
State of Pennsylvania, it caused an insurrection. It was not a strike; it was 
a plot, an insurrection, directed at the progressive forces of our country, 
directed at the question of the election of President Roosevelt, directed at 
the CIO, and finally directed at the Transport Workers’ Union in an attempt 
to wipe that organization off the property, because we had organized these 
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workers who had remained unorganized in company unions for the last 50 
years, and on the basis of discriminatory practices. 

On the basis of a certain amount of prejudice that was in the hearts 
and minds of certain movements of the white employes of the Philadelphia 
Transportation Company who haven’t had the benefits of the CIO, who hadn’t 
had the benefits of education, enlightenment and understanding, the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company under the political domination of the Pew- 
Bundy machine caused an insurrection in that city to seriously disrupt the 
war effort for several weeks. 

The CIO, to its credit, and my own organization, the Transport Workers’ 
Union, fought that insurrection tooth and nail. We just didn’t preach some- 
thing. We didn’t preach equality of Negro and white. We went out and 
practiced it. We fought for it. And with the assistance of the Government 
of the United States and finally of the Army of the United States, that insur- 
rection was put down. 

Every day that that plot and so-called strike went on, the Mayor of the 
City of Philadelphia did not lift a finger. We asked him to appear on a radio 
broadcast together with the Army and Navy people. He refused to appear on 
the broadcast, and not only refused to appear, but he cancelled the broad- 
cast, asking the people who were out on strike to go back to work because of 
the needs of war production. 

The Mayor of the City of Philadelphia, a Pew man, refused to go on the 
radio, and actually had the broadcast cancelled. 

The police department refused to give any protection to the thousands of 
employees who wanted to go to work, and I tell you, fellow delegates, because 
of the position of the CIO, because we do practice what we preach, the Negro 
people foursquare in this election campaign, stood perhaps as no other indi- 
vidual group in the United States stood, in back of the election of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

These fascist-minded men, these forces of reaction, they are not through. 
They haven’t given up the ghost. They are still continuing, and in the post- 
war period they will try to put back the old policy that we know very well 
concerns the Negro in industry, and that policy is that the Negro is the last 
man hired and the first man fired. I say Negro workers and the great Inter- 
national Unions of the CIO must see to it in the post-war period, these fascist- 
minded reactionary employers don’t get away with this thing, that Negroes 
will be kept in industry, and our unions will fight to keep the Negroes where 
they belong—on jobs. That is what they want. That is what they are looking 
for, and we dare not give the reactionary forces the opportunity to throw 
Negroes out of work because we have an ally here, fifteen, eighteen, or nine- 
teen million Americans in this country. They are in back of CIO. 

I pledge you, as far as my union is concerned, the Negroes in industry 
today shall remain in industry in the post-war period. 

DELEGATE WILLARD TOWNSEND, United Transport Service: Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution. I think it is a very splendid 
resolution. I am quite satisfied that the International Unions that go to make 
up the CIO are very interested in this problem, but I think there is some 
clarity that must be given to this convention. 

There is great agitation going on throughout the country to establish 
some sort of differentiation of seniority for Negro people. I am opposed to it. 
I hope that CIO will be opposed to it. 
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I submit to the convention that you cannot solve the problem by putting 
some people back to work ahead of others, and I hold this problem of per- 
centages when cut-backs come, I think the answer to the Negro problem as 
far as employment is concerned, is the 60,000,000 jobs that President Roose- 
velt promised us. 

Certainly we do not want to create a problem allowing 10 percent of the 
Negroes to remain in industry and dismiss some 10 percent of white workers 
who are entitled to their seniority rights. 

There shall be, according to my opinion, no wieaiete of our seniority 
provisions. We believe that it is a credit to organized labor. We are asking 
for no special privileges. We simply want seniority provisions of our CIO 
agreements to remain intact. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE THOMAS RICHARDSON, Federal Workers: Brother Mur- 
ray, fellow trade unionists, I have come to this convention not expecting to 
take the floor, but just to sit and learn and absorb the atmosphere of a CIO 
convention, because this is my first CIO convention. 

I read this resolution and at first it looked as though it was a good state- 
ment of principle, but I read it over again and it began to grow on me, and 
so as it began to grow the feeling of pride which I have had in the CIO since 
its organization, and the feeling of pride which has been created within me 
further by this great convention here today, grew stronger because I saw 
before me in Resolution 18 a statement of principle which in my opinion and 
in the opinion of many people in this country, is a fundamental document of 
democracy. 

This is the important thing: thirteen, fourteen, fifteen million pairs of 
‘eyes are focused on this convention. They are focused on this convention 
because fourteen, fifteen million Negro people know that in the CIO we have 
a friend, an ally. 

We know that since the organization of the CIO many of the fundamental 
problems of citizenship, of living conditions, have been made better through 
our cooperation and membership in the CIO. Those eyes are turned on this 
convention today because these people have expected a fundamental state- 
ment, a statement which provides the basis for unity in the post-war period, 
and I think that this resolution does it. It gives me a great deal of pride to 
be able to rise and speak in favor and in support of this resolution, because 
it is an historic thing. It is based upon the principles of our country’s Con- 
stitution. 

I think that some previous speakers have referred to the unity of the 
Negroes and the CIO in the election period. We know that the CIO is united 
behind Franklin Delano Roosevelt, and a large percentage of Negroes are 
united behind Roosevelt, and so there has been developed a closer unity. 
This unity and the resolution here before us provides the basis for moving 
this unity forward in helping Franklin D. Roosevelt to carry out his program 
for 60,000,000 jobs, so that after this war there will not be chaos and unrest. 

I was a kid 5 years old in the last war period, the end of it, and I remem- 
ber when the guys came back from overseas and the people began to lost 
their jobs and there was bloodshed and brutality and race riots in the cities 
of Washington, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis began to blot the name of America. 

What does this resolution say? It is saying, in essence, that the CIO, 
with the help of the Negroes, with the help of the vast majority of American 
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people, and with the help of God, will do all-in its power to prevent this thing 
occurring again, and will do all in its power to bring to our post-war period 
the kind of order, the kind of democracy, which should always have existed 
in our country. 

I can say that this resolution, in essence, provides the basis upon which 
we can unite and upon which we can look forward and expect to get in the 
future the support of large sections of Negro people on all points of the CIO 
program, not only on the question of this one resolution, but on the question 
of wages, and on the question of reconversion, on the other questions which 
affect the labor movement of our country. 

I would not be surprised in the coming period to see coming out of 
American life statements and activities on the part of Negro organizations 
and leaders actively supporting the position of the CIO on a number of 
questions. 

I think we have an example of that in the greeting which was sent to our 
convention on Monday by Rev. A. Clayton Powell, and a number of other lead- 
ing Negroes. These people recognize the significance and importance of the 
CIO, recognize the guidance and the leadership which has been given to the 
CIO by men like Philip Murray. . ; 

Who are some of those people? Powell is in Congress today—will take 
his seat in Congress in January—because the Industrial Union CIO Council 
of New York united with the people in Harlem and other sections to re-elect 
President Roosevelt and elect Congressman Powell. 

Who are some of the other signers? Mary McLeod Bethune, a woman 
who fought and struggled all her life for the principles being enunciated here. 
Dr. Channing Tobias, a life-long Republican, who on behalf of the National 
Citizens’ PAC came out and actively worked for the reelection of Roosevelt. 

Here we have indication of unity. In my opinion it can be carried for- 
ward into the future, carried forward in such a way that the CIO Negro 
organizations and other sections of the American people can unite as we did 
in the election campaign in re-electing Roosevelt, meet and solve whatever 
problems come out, and solve them in such a degree there will not be chaos, 
in such a degree there will be those 60,000,000 jobs, to such a degree there will 
be a democracy in America. 

I would urge, fellow delegates, the passage of this resolution. I would 
urge very strongly the passage of this resolution, even a unanimous passage 
of this resolution. 

Thank you. 

DELEGATE CARTER, Shipbuilders: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
in support of the resolution I feel that Negroes have found within the frame- 
work of the CIO the greatest vehicle that will carry them to first-class citi- 
zenship. Sure, it is a fine resolution, but I should think first that I should tell 
this delegation and this convention of some of the gains that the Negro has 
made in Chicago. 

We have in shipbuilding some 400,000 workers. We have approximately 
80,000 Negroes, and I can say here that we have Negroes in every office from 
the lowest to the General Executive Board in our union. 

We have a Negro that is a member of the negotiating committee of the 
City of Baltimore, Md., and that this committee negotiates a contract covering 
80 yards of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Company, covering approximately 
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110,000 employes. I know that that is a gain for my people in the CIO and 
America. 

Not only that, there are many positions that Negroes hold in our union, 
due to the great leadership of our president, John Green, and Vice President 
John Grogan, and other officers down the line. We have been successful in 
driving that monster “discrimination” to covér in many places. We are not 
going to stop. We are going to continue to do a job in trying to eliminate 
him entirely from our union. 

At our last convention just held in September in Atlantic City, some 925 
delegates attended. There were 80 Negro delegates in every committee within 
the convention, and gentlemen, I think, I know, that the CIO has done good 
work for minority groups. I stand as one that has the fullest confidence 
in the CIO, knowing that this resolution will pass unanimously, and the fight 
will be intensified further. 

Thank you. 

. SECRETARY CAREY: President Murray and delegates, I have purposely 
not imposed my voice on the convention, other than to read telegrams and 
messages. 

I notice in the resolution it does not mention or comment upon the work 
of the committee to abolish racial discrimination. I think that is in keeping 
with the program and policies of that committee. I am in a position as 
chairman of the Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination to know what 
very effective work the committee is engaged in and the work carried on by 
the members of the CIO committee. I wish to thank at this time the secre- 
tary of the committee, Willard Townsend, for his splendid work; George 
Weaver, director of the committee; Boyd Wilson of the Steelworkers, for the 
splendid contribution he made, as well as James Leary of the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; Ferdinand Smith of the National Maritime Union; Morris 
Muster, of the United Furniture Workers; Walter Hardin, of the UAW;; and 
Harry Read, of the Michigan CIO News. 

Every single, solitary member of that committee has been asking for 
additional work. It has been a pleasure to work with a committee that looks 
forward to making even a large contribution. 

I wish on behalf of the Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination to 
thank each and every officer of the CIO. There has not been one case where 
the committee called to the attention of the International Union practices 
in violation of CIO policies in this respect where the officers have not co- 
operated and eliminated the practice, and we wish you would recognize that 
we appreciate your cooperation. 

Our organization, this committee, is a service institution and we are look- 
ing for an opportunity to help the international and national unions on this 
question and the state councils and city bodies are setting up committees in 
their communities to help in this important work. 

Remember at all times it is one of the statements contained in the CIO 
Constitution. Thanks to the whole CIO for keeping faith with the Negro 
poeple and the Negroes of America. You: understand that the CIO will con- 
tinue, as before, as their able champion to see that they have equal opportu- 
nity with all ther citizens in this great country. 

( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have five minutes before we must get out 
of this hall. I don’t like to deprive delegates of the right to discuss matters 
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in the convention. ‘The Chair would like to consume about a half an hour of 
the convention’s time in discussing this resolution also, but unfortunately, in- 
terferences will preclude the possibility of the chairman giving expression to 
his complete point of view. : 

I should like, however, with your indulgence, in passing to say this, that 
I know of no movement anywhere in the world that is making a more sub- 
stantial contribution towards the elimination of racial and minority discrim- 
ination than this mighty organization which you and I am privileged to be 
affiliated with. 

I think that this afternoon provides an opportunity to invite through 
the medium of this convention all Negro workers eligible for membership in 
trade unions to promptly seek affiliation with CIO organizations. I do really 
believe that the eventual economic emancipation and political emancipation 
of the colored people lies in their willingness to associate themselves with 
organizations such as are affiliated with the CIO. 

Fortunately for America, and fortunately for all of its people, we do 
have in this organization of ours the type of an economic labor movement 
peculiarly adaptable to the needs of colored workers. God held the Negro in 
America, and God help the minority groups of America were it not for the 
splendid work that is being done by this great institution of yours and mine. 

We don’t confine ourselves to the mere adoption of resolutions in meet- 
ings of this kind; we make those resolutions effective and workable, we prose- 
cute diligently all of the practical aspects of resolutions adopted by our 
great national conventions. This organization is the home of the persecuted. 
This organization is a haven of rest and refuge for the Negro. This organi- 
zation offers to the Negro things that have been guaranteed him, but not 
altogether lived up to, by the Constitution of the United States of America, 
and the repeated declarations made down through the ages by our nation’s 
most distinguished statesmen, than all of our citizens, regardless of color, 
creed or national origin stand equal before the people and in the eyes of God. 

I regard this work, this particular work of protecting and advancing the 
cause of the Negro, as a holy and a noble work, the kind of a work that all 
right-thinking citizens, regardless of their status in life or their affiliation 
with other groups, should dedicate themselves to. 

I speak to you now as a delegate, as a representative of an organization 
attending this mighty convention. I do hope that when this convention again 
rededicates itself to the performance of this great task that each of our 
representatives here will see to it that the work is carried forward, carried 
forward to help the Negro, and to help the downtrodden, and to help the 
persecuted, whether they may be black or white. 

I truly understand and appreciate that time interferes with the kind of 
a discussion that one would like to engage himself in concerning resolutions 
of this description, and so, with your sanction, I should like to press for the 
question and.ask for an immediate decision. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question being called for, all in favor of 
this resolution will arise to their feet; all opposed to the resolution will rise 
to their feet. The resolution has been adopted by the unanimous rising vote 
of all the delegates attending this Seventh Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
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In addition to the announcements that the secretary has got to make, 
I might remind you we are going to have a bite to eat here tonight. You 
have all got tickets, I assume. 

(There were several responses in the negative.) 

All right. Those who haven’t got tickets better go to the Secretary’s 
office and see about it. Do that promptly, because everybody that is here and 
is a bona fide delegate is invited—and perhaps a few friends can get in here 
this evening. Get around here about 7 o’clock. The hall will be cleared in 
order to give the management an opportunity to get the hall in shape for the 
banquet tonight. 

Just a moment before you leave here. I have overlooked something. We 
have a couple of extremely important resolutions to discuss tomorrow before 
the convention ends its sessions. The rules provide we shall meet at 9:30 
each morning. I am wondering if it would not be possible to get you out of 
bed a half hour earlier in the morning. All right, now, there is a war on, and 
we have to finish our work and you have to get back home so the Chair will 
entertain a motion to suspend the rules and meet in this hall at 9 o’clock 
promptly tomorrow morning. 

Those favoring the motion will say aye—and the ayes seem to have it. 

(Laughter. ) 

The Secretary will make his announcements. 

Secretary Carey stated that the committee which had been appointed to 
receive the Honorable Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, would meet 
tomorrow morning in Room 1218-A at 10 o’clock. 

Whereupon at 4:10 o’clock p. m. the convention stood adjourned until 
tomorrow morning, November 24, 1944, at 9 o’clock a. m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, NOVEMBER 24, 1944 
The convention was called to order at 9:15 o’clock a. m. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 

Delegate Clinton Golden, Secretary of the Constitution Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, on behalf of the Constitution Committee, I 
want to report that there were no proposals in the form of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the committee proposing amendments to the constitution. 

The Secretary-Treasurer, however, called the attention of the committee 
to Article VII, Section 8, which proposes that for the purpose of determining 
the voting strength of the various unions at the convention the present con- 
stitution requires that it shall be determined as of the month preceding the 
month of the opening date of the convention. 

The Secretary advises that this creates some mechanical bookkeeping 
problems, that it is impossible to make a calculation right up to date in every 
instance, and therefore the committee has recommended that Article VII, 
Section 8 of the Constitution be amended to read as follows: 

“The number of members of each national and international union, or- 
ganizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the conven- 
tion shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid or 
exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month pre- 
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ceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided, that, where 
affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed from 
the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the conven- 
tion a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which each 
affiliate is entitled.” 

The committee recommends adoption of this revision of Article VII, 
Section 8, and I so move you, Mr. Chairman. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: That concludes the report of the 
Committee on Constitution. It is signed by the members of the committee 
as follows: 

R. Rosenblum, chairman; Clinton S. Golden, secretary; Harry Block, Saul 
Mills, F. Meyers, Frank Bender, George Baldanzi, E. Baker, Paul Christopher, 
L. McCracken, J. Yancey, Arthur Stein, Cecil Martin, H. S. Williams, John 
Phillips, R. Leonard Benjamin Maiatico. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that the report of the Constitution 
Committee as a whole be adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I assume the committee can now be officially 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

Upon motion, the Committee on Constitution was discharged with the 
thanks of the convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I don’t know where all of our delegates are 
this morning. On the opening day of the convention the Chairman appointed 
an Appeals Committee, and I wonder if the members of that committee are in 
the hall now. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


DELEGATE WILLIAM SENTNER, Secretary of the Committee, made 
the following report: 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Appeals wishes to submit the following 
report: 

Your Committee on Appeals met to consider such matters as might be 
submitted to it. As in past years, and in keeping with the traditions of CIO, 
no matters affecting jurisdiction were submitted to your committee. This 
testifies to the ability and willingness of all affiliated unions to work together 
and in cooperation with our national officers to solve on a day-to-day basis 
such jurisdictional matters as do arise in our organization. The continuation 
of this fine record testifies to the solidity of our great union. 

The report is signed by the committee, as follows: 

Richard Frankensteen, Chairman; William Sentner, Secretary; Martin 
Kyne, Charles Weinstein, Alex McKeown, M. Perlow, Sander Genis, Robert 
Weinstein, Ben Gold, W. D. Vaught, Frank Bonacci, Jesse Gaines, Leland 
Beard, L. Hollander, George Craig, E. C. Conarty, Frank McGrath, Sam 
B. Eubanks, John Watkins. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY SENTNER: I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Committee on Appeals was 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Sentner of the 
United Electrical Workers, who wishes to present to the convention this 
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morning his points of view with regard to the development of the Missouri 
Valley Authority. Delegate Sentner. 

DELEGATE SENTNER, United Electrical Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the convention: Yesterday there was presented to the convention 
the resolution on sixty million jobs and the program set forth by President 
Murray as the instrument of assuring the realization of the sixty million jobs. 

I asked President Murray the privilege of addressing myself to one part 
of that program upon which, in our opinion, the question of whether sixty 
million jobs can be realized or not, that is the part of the program that is 
addressed to the development and conservation of America’s natural re- 
sources and waterways. 

As you all know it has been said over and over again that ours is a 
country that is rich in its abundance of raw materials and all of the things 
necessary for the making of a good living. That is true. But all of this 
material necessary for the making of a good life, such as electrical energy 
that is stored in the rivers of our country, such as the millions and millions 
of tons of top soil that is washed into our rivers year after year because 
of lack of reclamation and reforestation work, millions and millions that are 
lost yearly in the form of grain and livestock, by torrents of floods that sweep 
our rivers, all of these great resources are lost, and America and its people 
are deprived of the nature-giving wealth of these resources. 

I refer in particular to one, the greatest river basin in our country, the 
Missouri River Basin. 

The resolution yesterday specifically pointed to the development of the 
Missouri River Basin. In this basin there are over seven million people. It 
runs through nine states. In the past ten years the farmers of this basin have 
lost the equivalent of $122,000,000 worth of crops. There has been a flood 
at least seven times in. the last ten years. The last three years the floods 
have seldom receded to normalcy before the river again flooded and ravaged 
the countryside. 

The project as put forth and endorsed by the convention yesterday is 
the establishment in the Missouri Valley of a Missouri Valley Authority fol- 
lowing the lines of the Tennessee Valley Authority for the control, the con- 
servation, and the generation of electricity and other wealth-giving matters 
in the Missouri Valley. This is what this project would bring about: Six hun- 
dred thousand farm families would receive electricity for the first time. 
Over one hundred and twenty-five thousand new farms, an average of 40 
acres per farm, would be created by the development of irrigation in the 
upper reaches of the river. There would be new industries developed in that 
valley and especially industries devoted to the manufacture of chemicals 
because of the great reserve of raw chemicals in the upper regions of the 
valley. Cheap electricity would attract industries to the states such as North 
and South Dakota, Wyoming, Nebraska, and other regions of this valley. 
As important as this possible industrial development is itself, this project 
would create the following number of jobs: It would take a minimum of 
100,000 men per year for five years to do nothing else but build the dams 
and other necessary construction work in the control of the river. There 
would be an additional 5,000 men given employment doing nothing else but 
wiring the necessary distribution lines for the distribution of power. 

The giving of power to the 600,000 farm families would make possible a 
market in that valley for about three and one-half billions of dollars worth 
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of farm and household electrical appliances and other necessary materials. 
It would be a godsend to the valley. 

The other thing that is important is the raising of the living standards 
of the people. There will be some discussion on a wage policy that is going 
to the War Labor Board, about high wages, and about the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. A recent report by a Senate committee, which they say is based 
on reliable government figures, shows the average per capita income of the 
people living in the Missouri Valley right now is about $886.00 a year. As 
long as there is no industry, as long as there is poor farm lands, as long as 
the farmers and other people are driven out of their homes year after year 
by floods, as long as there is no development of irrigation, as long as there 
is no mass conservation program for the saving of the soil, the poverty of 
the people in the hinterlands in our country living in the nine states of the 
Missouri Valley will remain with us. As long as the people in the hinterlands 
of our country are receiving at this time an annual per capita income of less 
than $880.00 a year, there is little hope of raising the living standards of 
the people, to permit these great masses of people, 7,000,000 in the Missouri 
Valley, to be a vast market for the purchasing of our products of our fac- 
tories, mines and mills. 

There won’t be any new homes built unless this authority goes through. 
There won’t be any electric irons, automobiles, tractors, and the rest. There 
will be the continuation of what now exists, with millions of people living in 
shacks, log cabins. 

One thing that is certainly proved in the Tennessee Valley that when 
power is given to the people, electricity given to their homes, they will not 
be satisfied. to have electric lines and electrical gadgets used in a log cabin 
and shacks. It will be an incentive for the development of the whole economy 
of our country. 

In my closing remarks, I wish to emphasize that this is not a matter 
that is regional and of interest only to people living in the Missouri Valley, 
as the report points out. There are seven major projects of this kind. There 
is a bill before Congress, introduced in the Senate by Senators Murray and 
Gillette, for the establishment of the Missouri Valley Authority. 

All of the reactionaries in Congress are doing everything possible to 
scuttle this bill, because if they are successful in stopping the enactment of 
the Missouri Valley Authority there is no hope for the development of the 
program adopted here. For. this reason I urge upon all the delegates here 
to support the bill for the establishment of a Missouri Valley Authority. 
That they join in that fight in the spirit of the program in the resolution 
adopted here yesterday, with the knowledge that it is related to every other 
section of our country, and is related to similar programs to be developed in 
other areas. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Thank you, Delegate Sentner. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS—(Continued) 
Resolution No. 13 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR UNITY 
WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has consistently urged the establishment of 
international labor unity, including the unions of all the United Nations and 
the free countries. Such unity is essential to speeding victory in the war 
and to establishment of a just and lasting peace after the war. 
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(2) The unshakeable unity of the United Nations during the war has been 
based on the fighting strength furnished by labor, which provided the material 
and political strength needed to carry out the decisions of the leaders of the 
United Nations. 

If labor is to have a voice in the history-making decisions that are being 
made and will be made in the peace settlements, it must present a united voice 
through a positive, working alliance of the laboring people of the free world. 

(3) In our own hemisphere, the resistance to fascist trends and the 
affirmative aid to the prosecution of the war by the United Nations has been 
due to the existence of free trade unions wherever they have been able to 
function. Cooperation and collaboration between the labor organizations of 
the Latin American countries and their Confederation, the CTAL and the 
CIO has been of the utmost mutual value. 

(4) The re-emergence of organized labor in the liberated countries of 
Europe, first as the spearhead of the various resistance movements and then 
as a vital partner in the rebuilding of free institutions, has underlined the 
importance of our cooperation with them. 

(5) The rebuilding of trade unions in countries yet to be liberated and 
finally in the enemy nations themselves is the surest guarantee of a rebirth 
of democracy and of world security. 

(6) Through international labor collaboration the trade unions will be in 
a position to guarantee to the people of the world that every phase of Nazism 
shall be wiped off the face of the earth and assure the full and stern punish- 
ment of war criminals. It must be made clear to the German people that 
they shall atone for the crimes and horrors that they have visited upon this 
earth; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO endorses and approves President Murray’s 
action in accepting an invitation of the British Trades Union Congress to 
attend both a preliminary conference in London on December 4 of repre- 
sentatives of the British Trades Union Congress, the Soviet Union, and of 
the United States, and the full conference in the same city early in January 
of next year. 

(2) The CIO supports the project of a new single powerful international 
labor body that shall include all the unions of free countries on a basis of 
equality, excluding none and relegating none to a secondary place and be 
capable of defending the interests of the common man. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATE McCRONE: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, this reso- 
lution is one of the important ones to come before this convention. This 
resolution, if carried into practice, will build a labor movement and it is going 
to be powerful enough to protect the interests of the workers of all coun- 
tries. After the last war the International Federation of Trades Unions re- 
organized on the basis of excluding some of the unions, and some of the unions 
split into two factions and were not able to carry out the unity in order- 
to protect the interests of workers of all countries. 

When this war is all over, when peace is founded upon principles for 
which the United Nations fight, there is still a job to be done, and that job 
is going to be to lead the struggle against international cartels and against 
international trusts, and it is necessary that the workers form for themselves 








an instrumentality through which unions can establish a wage structure and 
collective bargaining in every country in the world. 

This resolution will lay the foundation that such an organization will be 
founded. If this resolution is carried it will be the basis upon which such an 
organization can be founded, and I think it is a great credit to the CIO that 
the resolution comes before this body that will lay the foundation to create 
such an international body. 

I wish the delegates going to this International Conference would be 
mindful of the fact that the eyes of the world will be upon them, and will 
guarantee permanent peace and will guarantee the security of peoples of all 
countries, based upon international trade unions. It is going to be the in- 
strument for the protection of the workers of all countries. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like the indulgence of this 
convention to discuss this resolution. 

As our delegates doubtless know, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions has consistently stood for international labor unity. Our position in 
that matter has been made quite clear to all of the labor organizations in the 
countries now allied with the United States of America in the present war. 

Some two years ago the officers of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions made formal representations to the officials of the British Trades 
Union Congress asking for a world meeting of labor for the purpose of giv- 
ing consideration to a program designed to pool all of the labor organiza- 
tions of the United Nations together and have one general labor movement 
to assist our respective countries in the prosecution of the war and to 
effectuate other plans for a post-war world. 

Representatives of the Congress of Industrial Organizations have in 
the course of the past two years had several meetings with representatives of 
the British Trades Union. Congress in the course of which we took occasion 
to request that the Congress of Industrial Organizations be permitted en- 
trance into the International Federation of Trade Unions. The official position 
of the Executive Committee of the British Trades Union Congress has in 
substance been one of refusing the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
entrance into such a confederation, they contending that to do so compre- 
hended the setting aside of the constitution of the International Federation 
of Trade Unions which constitution provides that only one labor organization 
from any country can be permitted representation in the councils of the 
International Council of Trade Unions. 

Negotiations have been going on with the representatives of the British 
Trades Union Congress for over two years now. Faint success has attended 
the efforts of the officials of the Congress of Industrial Unions in con- 
vincing the executives of the British Trade Union Congress that our union 
should be given such representation. 

The combination of these series of discussions with representatives of 
the British Trades Union Congress resulted, in the spring of the present 
year, in the officials of the British Trades Union Congress calling a meeting 
of all the genuine labor movements of the United Nations together in the 
City of London, sometime during the month of June, 1944, such a meeting to 
be held under the auspices of the British Trades Union Congress, such 
meeting to have prepared for it a suitable agenda designed to give consider- 
ation to both war and postwar plans. 

The joint meeting was cancelled due to circumstances over which our 
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British friends had no control. As our delegates will remember, the in- 
vasionary phases of the war were then at full height. Britain was being 
blitzed and bombed. Large forces of American soldiers were being pushed 
across the Channel over into France and other points of Europe at that time. 
Those conditions precluded the possibility of the conference being convened 
in the month of June. 

Following the postponement of the meeting, the International Executive 
Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations forwarded several com- 
munications to Sir Walter Citrine, the British Secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress, suggesting that the postponed meeting be convened in the 
City of London in the month of December, 1944, or shortly thereafter. 

Some few weeks ago Mr. Citrine at the instigation of the British Trades 
Union Executive Committee issued a Call in which they suggested that this 
conference, originally promoted by the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
should be convened in London, January 8, 1945, and in the issuance of the 
Call Mr. Citrine suggested that similar invitations, that is, invitations like 
the one that CIO received, were also issued to the American Federation of 
Labor, the Railroad Brotherhoods, and the United Mine Workers of America, 
the Trades Union Congress evidently believing that all of our genuine trade 
unions in the United States should be extended representation and participa- 
tion in this world labor conference. 

The officers of your organization accepted the Citrine invitation and 
accordingly appointed its twelve representatives, consisting of the nine 
vice presidents of the CIO, the Secretary-Treasurer of the CIO, the General 
Counsel of the CIO, and the President of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. In addition to selecting our representatives your organization also 
forwarded to the officials of the British Trades Union Congress a copy of a 
suggested agenda which, by the way, has been requested by Mr. Citrine when 
he forwarded his original communication to us asking for the conference. 

Since the Call was issued and since our representatives have been desig- 
nated, Mr. Citrine by cable some three or four weeks ago requested our 
organization to appoint two or three members of a special committee to 
meet with representatives of other national labor organizations in the City 
of London, December 4, for the purpose of preparing a suitable agenda to 
be presented to all of the delegates attending the January 8, 1945, meeting. 

The January 8th conference, according to news reports, has been post- 
poned to meet, as I understand it, in the City of London February 6th. I 
like to point out to the delegates what seems to me to be some barrier or a 
barrier which, for the moment, still stands in the way of perfecting a world 
federation of labor. The barrier in the present instance is the constitution 
of the International Federation of Trade Unions. That constitution, as I have 
already told you, would definitely exclude the CIO from participation in 
meetings of the International Federation of Trade Unions. Under those cir- 
cumstances the officers of your organization and the members of your 
Resolutions Committee, as you will note, recommend to the convention the 
creation of a new world labor movement. We fully appreciate and recognize 
the extreme difficulty that organizations like the CIO might experience in 
getting into meetings of the International Federation of Trade Unions under 
present circumstances. 

I am aware of the fact that at about the same time that the World 
Labor Conference is in session in the City of London there will also be a 
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meeting of the International Federation of Trade Unions. As our delegates 
must know—I am quite sure they do—the American Federation of Labor 
has refused to attend the World Labor Conference to be held under the 
auspices of the British Trades Union Congress originally scheduled for 
January 8th. 

They raised two points, one, that the British Trades Union Congress 
does not possess what they believe to be the constitutional authority to con- 
vene a meeting of this description, and that insofar as the suggested January 
8th meeting is concerned it will have no constitutional status. Secondly, that 
the Federation of Labor does not care to meet with the CIO in a world labor 
meeting; and, thirdly, they express their opposition to participating in labor 
conferences with the representatives of the Russian trade unions. 

Under those circumstances, therefore, we have presented to us a situation 
wherein the American Federation of Labor has, by official action during the 
past week, very definitely refused to either send delegates to the World Labor 
Conference or to in any other way participate in its affairs. It would seem 
quite clear, therefore, that the American Federation of Labor will send a 
delegate or delegates to the convention of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, scheduled to hold its sessions at approximately the same time 
the World Labor Conference is underway in the City of London. The Federa- 
tion of Labor will, I assume, take the position at the conference of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions next January, that the World 
Labor Conference, convened under the auspices of the British Trades Union 
Congress has no official status, and that therefore any declarations made 
by a world labor movement with reference to either the prosecution of the 
war or post-war planning, will have to be funneled or channeled through 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

Now what sore of a situation does that create for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the Railway Brotherhoods, and other labor organizations 
similarly situated? It no doubt may result in represerttatives of some of the 
unions participating in the conference of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions next February offering an amendment to the constitution of 
the IInternational Federation of Trade Unions, such amendment in substance 
providing for the entrance of the Congress of Industrial Organizations or the 
Soviet Union into the International Federation of Trade Unions. But there, 
again, complications may ensue, difficulties will undoubtedly have to be met 
with, and great barriers may be placed in the way of the creation of a world 
labor movement into which these genuine labor organizations, to which I have 
made reference, could gain entrance. 

A decision upon this constitutional amendment, or suggested constitu- 
tional amendment, might take months. It may very well take a year. It is 
reasonable to assume that the American Federation of Labor will vote against 
the amendment and threaten its withdrawal from the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions provided that body finally agrees to permit CIO and 
other organizations to get into the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
At any rate, barriers are being raised which, for all practical purposes, will 
definitely stand in the way of world-wide labor collaboration, and these 
barriers will be the kind set up by the American Federation of Labor against 
world labor cooperation. 

Under those conditions there is but one position for the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations to take, and that is, when our committee goes to 
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London next month to meet with the so-called preparatory committee, the 
preparatory committee being the agenda committee, that this convention 
instruct this preparatory committee to immediately raise this issue when 
they meet with the representatives of other labor organizations at the Decem- 
ber 4th Conference. 

It would be perfectly nonsensical for representatives of the CIO and 
other labor organizations from other countries to meet in February, have this 
conference make determinations with regard to international unity and the 
prosecution of the war, and then at the end of the Conference’s sessions to 
have the Conference completely disintegrate, pass out of the picture, and all 
the work thereafter be taken up by the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, to which, under present circumstances, we cannot secure immediate 
entrance. 

Well, I thought that you ought to have this picture presented to you 
and perhaps it might be well that I should indicate here some of the implica- 
tions that follow through. 

Some two months ago, as the President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, I addressed a communication to Sir Walter Citrine and to 
members of the Executive Committee of the British Trades Union Congress 
in which I extended to that organization through its Executive Committee, 
a most cordial invitation to send fraternal delegates over to this convention 
of the CIO. In due course I received a communication from Sir Walter Citrine 
in which he said that under existing conditions the appointment of a com- 
mittee of representatives of the British Trades Union Congress to attend 
the CIO convention might create some embarrassments to the British Trades 
Union Congress. He referred to the 50 years of relationships that that 
organization has had with the American Federation of Labor, and that if 
they designated a committee representing the British Trades Union Congress 
to come over to the CIO convention that the Federation might wel! leave 
the International Federation of Trade Unions. 

So that was Mr. Citrine’s letter to me just a few weeks ago. It indicates 
the attitude, or at least it would seem to indicate the attitude of Mr. Citrine. 
I am quite sure it does not reflect the attitude of the International Unions 
affiliated with the British Trades Union Congress. I have reason to believe 
that the overwhelming majority of the members of all organizations affiliated 
with the British Trades Union Congress favor CIO’s participation in world 
labor affairs. But I point this letter out to you in order that you may have 
an appreciation of the attitude that is evidently being assumed by Mr. Citrine, 
who is the executive secretary of the British Trades Union Congress. 

This organization of yours and mine has done a considerable amount of 
work in the past several years in the field of international labor collaboration 
and cooperation. No labor organization anywhere in the world has expended 
more energy in that direction than has this union of yours and mine. We 
cannot stop now, we cannot permit the American Federation of Labor or an 
official of the British Trades Union Congress to block the organization of a 
new world labor movement. We must needs in the interest of our people— 
and I speak of all our people here in the United States—and in the interest 
of other peoples throughout the world have a rightful place in this inter- 
national labor picture. 

I do not believe that any organization can stand in our way or success- 
fully prevent CIO’s representation in international labor affairs. We not only 
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want rightful representation within the framework of a new international 
labor movement but our organization, the CIO, also wants rightful representa- 
tion at the peace table when the peace is made. And it should be your pur- 
Pose, as it is the purpose of the Executive Board of the CIO and your officers, 
to diligently prosecute this work, to make known your position all over the 
United States and to make it known all over the world. 

When you take action upon this resolution the officers of your organi- 
zation will assume that you have extended to them the authority to continue 
your fight and our fight for the kind of representation to which we think 
we are entitled in international labor affairs. And it shall be my purpose, 
as I know it shall be the purpose of your special committee scheduled to leave 
the United States the beginning of next week to go to London for the purpose 
of participating in the preparatory meetings, it shall be our combined purpose 
to initiate the fight as early as December 4th for CIO representation in a new 
world labor movement. 

These significant facts to which I address myself this morning are 
matters of grave concern to each and every one of us and all of the peoples 
throughout the world, and we should not treat them lightly because they are 
of major importance. These matters in the course of the next few weeks 
will be attracting the attention of our people in the United States and peoples 
in other countries throughout the world. When the discussions get underway 
in London the early part of next month your representatives will insist that 
the World Labor Conference scheduled for London during the early part of 
February put at the top of its agenda this major consideration—it must 
come first. We cannot hope to measure up to our responsibilities as repre- 
sentatives of the CIO in the United States by perfecting an agreement with 
other countries about an agenda unless there is incorporated in that agenda 
a platform or a plank or a provision which in substance suggests that at 
the opening of the conference the early part of February the first consid- 
eration of that conference must be the creation of a new world labor 
movement. 

I have discussed this matter with you at some length. Unfortunately for 
myself, I do not have all of the papers and correspondence here dealing 
with the matter. I will, however, as a matter of information to you and 
others who may be interested, and with your sanction, after you have acted 
upon this resolution, incorporate in the record all of the correspondence that 
I have had with the leaders of the British Trades Union Congress dealing 
with this issue and other questions relevant to it. (See Appendix, page 357.) 

I appreciate the opportunity to present our point of view to you on this 
all-important problem this morning. 

(Applause.) , 

Are there any additional remarks ? 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion to adopt the report 
of the committee will say aye; contrary-minded, no. The ayes have it, and 
the report of the committee is adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, a number of 
resolutions were submitted to the Resolutions Committee on subjects such 
as disposition of jurisdictional matters, union labels, approval of several 
local projects, transfers among CIO unions, affiliation with Industrial Union 
Councils. 
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The committee recommends that they be referred to the Executive Board 
for appropriate action. 
The report of the committee was adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have a brief report from the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iaries which will now be submitted to the convention by Mrs. Faye Stephen- 
son, the president of that organization. Mrs. Stephenson. 


REPORT OF THE LADIES’ AUXILIARIES 

MRS. FAYE STEPHENSON: President Murray, officers and delegates: 
We are very happy to have an opportunity to report to the CIO Convention 
on the work of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries of the CIO. 

First of all, we want to thank all of you, the whole CIO, for the support 
you have given the auxiliaries, and most of all we want to thank President 
Philip Murray. 

This year we are having the Fourth Conference of the Congress of 
Women’s Auxiliaries. During the three years of our life we have grown, we 
have made some contribution to our country, and it is only because of the 
understanding and inspiration President Murray has given us that we have 
been able to do that. 

We have come before you at previous conventions to try to explain why 
auxiliaries are important to the labor movement, why you need the women 
in our CIO families organized as well as the women in CIO shops. 

During this past year history has done our explaining for us. The CIO 
has centered its attention on political action. The Auxiliaries have followed 
suit. In hundreds of communities the auxiliary women have been called on 
to break down membership lists by ward and precinct, to check on registra- 
tion of members at city hall, to distribute service ballot applications, and to 
do the doorbell ringing in their own election districts. 

Many of our members gave full time to work in the election campaign; 
many more were employed by the unions on political action jobs. All of 
them talked to their friends and neighbors and helped get out the vote which 
re-elected our great President and Commander-in-Chief and ousted many of 
the worst labor-baiters and isolationists from Congress. 

But we know, as you do, that this year we took only the first. step 
towards political action. By electing President Roosevelt, we have made it 
possible for our country to go ahead to speedy victory and to lasting peace, 
jobs and security after the war. In order to reach those goals Congress must 
support our President, pass certain bills, ratify certain treaties. And we’ve 
got to see to it that Congress does its part. 

Our Auxiliary women have had an active legislative program this year. 
We have been able to give effective help in appropriations for school lunches, 
child care and maternity and infant care for wives of servicemen. 

Two Washington newspapers credited the testimony of one of our mem- 
bers before the Senate Appropriations Committee with obtaining increase 
in the appropriations for OPA. They exaggerated, but the point is that the 
women in our CIO families can do a real job backing needed legislation. 
They are listened to in Congress because they are women and women’s votes 
are important. And they are able to get many other organizations in their 
communities to help them, because most of them belong to other organ- 
izations. 
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The national officers of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries serve on 
many advisory committees to various agencies of our Government. The 
Consumer Advisory Committee of OPA, the National Commission on Chil- 
dren of the Children’s Bureau, the Women’s Advisory Committee of the War 
Department’s Public Relations Section, etc. Through those committees they 
are able to bring the program of the CIO on many questions before’ those 
agencies and before the other women’s groups which also serve on those 
committees. 

As a result our National Auxiliaries are working closely with many 
national women’s organizations on such things as a campaign to get more 
durable work clothes and children’s clothes produced instead of the big sup- 
plies of luxury clothes which are on the market today. And we’re working 
on that with the American Home Economics Association, the American As- 
sociation of University Women, the League of Women Shoppers, the auxiliaries 
of the Railroad Brotherhoods and many other groups. 

Auxiliaries in many parts of the country are doing the same kind of 
thing. They work jointly with local women’s organizations on national issues 
and on problems facing the community. In many places through those con- 
tacts with other women’s groups they have helped to change a hostile com- 
munity into one friendly to the CIO. 

The auxiliaries are not large but they are very hard working. They 
have influence in their communities far beyond their numbers. The election 
campaign has shown how much they can help carry out the CIO program. 

We want to urge upon the delegates to this Convention the need to regard 
auxiliaries not as entirely separate organizations to be called in occasionally 
for a specific job of providing refreshments for a social affair or getting out 
a big mailing, but as a continuing part of the mechanism of the Union. 
Think of them as a committee of the Union whose task is to get the women 
in the homes of the members interested in the Union and active in their com- 
munity in carrying out the Union program. Think of them as a committee 
that warrants considerable attention and guidance from the Union because 
through the auxiliary the Union can reach other women’s organizations in 
the community. 

This Convention has adopted the wonderful plan of President Philip Mur- 
ray for re-employment. We have studied that plan. We are convinced that 
most of the women in our country would be for that plan because it is a plan 
in the best interest of our American families. Auxiliaries are one channel 
through which we can reach the women of our country and get their support 
for the legislation necessary to carry it out. 

We pledge to you, President Murray and delegates, to do everything in 
our power to do that job. 

There is another part of the CIO program in which the auxiliaries are 
vitally concerned. Most of our CIO families today have a son, or daughter, a 
husband or some other close relative in the armed forces. The women in those 
families are worried about the readjustment and rehabilitation of our serv- 
icemen and our servicewomen. An important part of the auxiliary program 
will be to work with the CIO in doing everything possible to help our return- 
ing veterans and their families. 

We can not allow the experiences gained by women who this year, for 
the first time in their lives have actually exercised their right to vote, to be 
lost. We must continue the job that has just begun on the economic and 
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political front for 60 million votes in 1946—to assure 60 million jobs to the 
American people. 

(During the foregoing report by Mrs. Stephenson, the committee ap- 
pointed by President Murray to escort Secretary of the Interior Ickes to the 
convention hall escorted Secretary Ickes to the platform and he was greeted 
with prolonged applause.) 


MRS. STEPHENSON: Delegates, I just want to say one word. We had 
here a very important interruption. This report is going to be included in 
your proceedings. We intended to have copies for every delegate here. Due 
to the paper shortage and mimeograph shortages here we were unable to do so. 

I am sure that when you read this very brief report you, too, are going 
to realize that it is not the problem and property of the auxiliaries alone. 
It is the property of labor. I want to say that the closer we work with 
auxiliaries the faster we will be able to finish our job. 

I have a personal statement I want to make here. Before I came to 
this convention, in the great campaign to elect President Roosevelt it was 
said, well, it is a fourth-term and he’s getting pretty old. Well, I had that 
same issue presented me. I wanted to get in again as an officer of this 
organization, and I was a fourth-term candidate and I was getting pretty 
old and I was reelected and with your cooperation it is going to help me to 
conclude .this great job. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, we have a special order of business now. 
Some few weeks ago the President of your organization extended a most 
cordial invitation to Honorable Harold Ickes, Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior, to come over to the City of Chicago and address our conven- 
tion during one of its sessions. Mr. Ickes in reply stated that he would be 
delighted. 

Accordingly we arranged to have the Secretary address the convention 
at 10:30 this morning. 

I don’t think that it requires any formal introduction here this morning 
inasmuch as the distinguished Secretary of the Interior is known to all of 
the people affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations and, in 
fact, to all of the people throughout the United States of America. He has 
been regarded in public life throughout our entire lifetime as one of America’s 
outstanding progressives and liberals. He has consistently supported the 
policies of the President of the United States of America both at home and 
abroad. 

We in the ranks of labor have come to regard him as a friend. His out- 
standing achievements in public office have become nationally recognized. 
The efficient, honest manner in which he has administered the affairs of his 
office has won for him almost universal acclaim. Mr. Ickes is an outstanding 
statesman, a great American and a distinguished public servant. 

I had the rare privilege to become acquainted with him during recent 
years and have had cause to cast eyes of admiration upon him for his out- 
standing independence upon matters of public moment and also for the 
courageous position that he has taken in the affairs of the day. 

We all got to hear him throughout the recent campaign. I suppose all of 
you did. We know that no single individual anywhere in the United States of 
America contributed more toward the reelection of Franklin Roosevelt than 
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did Harold Ickes. (Applause.) He attended a great many meetings con- 
ducted under the auspices of the CIO all over the country, and it is cause for 
joy that we should have here today the rare privilege of meeting with, talk- 
ing to and hearing the distinguished Secretary of the Interior. It is there- 
fore a great privilege and really an honor to me to present to our delegates 
here this morning Secretary Ickes. 

(Secretary Ickes was greeted with prolonged applause.) 


HONORABLE HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


Mr. Murray, Mr. Hillman, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am glad to participate in this great victory convention. Come to think 
of it, it was quite a victory. Now that the election is over the “tired old men” 
of Washington are continuing to wage the greatest war in history while at 
the same time carrying on the greatest business in the world. And what has 
become of those vigorous, strong and enterprising young men who kept shout- 
ing in chorus that it was “time for a change”; that the affairs of the Nation 
and of the world ought to be snatched from the inept and almost palsied 
hands of the centenarians? Why those young, vigorous, tireless youngsters 
are lying exhausted in the warm sunshine of Georgia or of Arizona. It is a 
little surprising that they crave exposure to the sun. I thought that the 
voters had burned them badly enough. But maybe they are only seeking a 
little light. They certainly need that. 

We have indeed won a great victory in the re-election of President Roose- 
velt and the selection of a Congress pledged to aid him in winning the war, 
in writing a lasting peace, and in making sure of a sound postwar America. 
Unfortunately the campaign that ended in victory was a bitter campaign. 
It was more than bitter. It was waged by the opposition with all of the 
ruthlessness, viciousness, and cunning that they could command. 

The campaign was an advertising man’s dream, a super salesman’s para- 
dise. But it was also the sort of campaign that leaves scars. It was of 
such a nature that a repetition of it would be ominous for the future of our 
country. It was intended to leave scars. It was a campaign that was 
designed to cut up and divide the body politic—to drive a wedge between 
groups, classes, and races in this country. This campaign will not be for- 
gotten for years to come. 

I have no patience with the sentimentality that would lower the lid and 
ignore the existence of as fetid and nauseating a political mess as we have 
ever had in this country. If we are a growing political organism, this is the 
appropriate time to take stock and profit by our costly experience. This 
Nation was, during this campaign, tormented by a barrage of innuendoes and 
lies, the stirring up of race and religious prejudice to a degree that had never 
been known. 

The unsuccessful candidate, in carefully modulated tones, told zealously 
cultivated tales, the effect of which was to unsettle public confidence both at 
home and among our allies, thus recklessly running the risk of prolonging 
the war and endangering the peace. He pretended that he believed that it 
was not the intention of the Administration to bring back the members of 
the armed forces as quickly as possible, thus striking at the morale, not only 
of the soldiers themselves, but of the fathers and mothers and sweethearts of 
the soldiers. He meddled in the war in the Far Pacific, and found explosive 
international issues in Poland and Rumania where angels would have feared 
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to tread. He solemnly declared that the Smith-Connally Act was a New Deal 
measure—a statement that was deliberately untrue. The total result has 
been the dirtiest campaign in our history—a campaign carried on on the low- 
est possible plane—a campaign compared with which the one against Abra- 
ham Lincoln was a contemplative meeting of the Society of Friends. 

And much of this was done, if you please, in the name of “unity.” I 
seriously doubt whether this country or any country could long endure the 
kind of “unity” which the reactionaries and their candidates tried to spread 
over this Nation during the last campaign. A little more such unity and we 
would have as many quarreling groups within our borders as we have races 
and religions. 

Now, with the election over, some are already pretending that unity exists 
among our people simply because the noise and the shooting have died down. 
This is nonsense. As a matter of fact, by these phony appeals for unity the 
reactionaries are now trying to win the same things that they fought for and 
lost in the election. The forces which preached unity and practiced disunity 
have not even taken a brief vacation. They are here still preaching unity, 
and still practicing disunity. This habit of preaching one thing and practicing 
another is not new with the forces of reaction. They have exercised it again 
and again and again. 


They lost the election, but both sides of their mounts are still in good 
working order. They have preached “private initiative,’ and “private initia- 
tive” has become a cloak to conceal monopolies that are neither private as to 
their depredations upon the public nor evidence of initiative except in the 
direction of price fixing and production curtailment. They have used the 
phrase, “The American Way,” as a veil to cover a laissez faire policy of pre- 
venting the elected government of the people from carrying forward a pro- 
gram of sound social legislation. They have intoned “The Right to Work” 
in order to break unions and return to the anarchy and violence of open-shop 
thuggery. 

American words and phrases show up as the labels on bottles of social 
poison. So it is with “unity,” the slogan that is now the darling of every 
editorial writer who three weeks ago was wielding his poison pen to divide 
and disunite. I urge you to identify who says it and make sure that you 
know what he means when you hear someone sound the call for “unity.” I 
remind you that the campaign just passed has taught us, as never before, that 
a lot of interesting tricks can be pulled by the use of words. The professors 
call this a science of semantics. The semantics—with the accent on antics 
of the reactionary press and the caluminous columnists are my particular 
hobby. I have watched them convert the great American ideal of private 
enterprise into the ugly form of monopoly. They have denounced liberalism 
and progressive legislation as socialistic and communistic. Their verbal tricks 
have not stopped with the counting of the ballots. They have continued to 
attempt to confound and confuse—to divide and conquer. They will redouble 
their efforts when they think that we are off our guard. 


The word of the hour, the most abused word in the editorial writer’s 
lexicon is the word “unity.” In the name of unity we must forget the rights 
of labor; in the name of unity we must forsake the interest of the small 
businessman; in the name of unity we must kick about the consumer. In the 
name of unity the old-guard program must be enacted, down to the last 
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phrase. In the name of unity we must agree to preserve every special privi- 
Iege. In the name of unity we must bow to the will of a reactionary minority 
with respect to progressive legislation. 

The fact that the word unity is so much abused by double dealers should 
not blind us to the importance of true unity of the American people as an 
essential to winning the war, winning the peace, and winning a sound post-war 
world for ourselves and our children. These objectives will require unity. 
The unity of the people, not of privilege and not the unity of appeasement. 
Nor the fake unity found in do-nothingism. Not the synthetic unity of the 
editorial writers who mean unity on their terms—the terms that the people 
have repudiated. We need real unity in the ranks of the people—of the 
liberals and the progressives—based upon mutual trust and understanding and 
cemented by a common purpose. 

We cannot have true unity in this country or even hope for it unless we 
face the facts. Now that the heat of the battle is over it is time to count the 
casualties, to release those who have been prisoners of their own fears, to 
clear the minds of the people of the rank and miasmic undergrowth into 
which horrible creeping things have been slithering in the mud of the cam- 
paign. Some of the most repellant disunities which were exposed during the 
campaign have gone underground. But this does not mean that we have 
unity. Sibilant whispers hissed by serpent tongues are no less disruptive and 
disorganizing than if shouted out in clarion tones. America First did not 
cease to be a danger merely because it went underground “for the duration.” 
The Liberty League is still amongst us in spirit if not in corporate body. 
American quislings have not reformed merely because they are doing quietly 
what they used to do vauntingly. 

Prove to me that disloyal newspapers just on the edge of treason have 
honestly repented of their ways; demonstrate that those who sought to array 
one race or religious group against another have repented; call for me the 
roll of reformed Bundists, appeasers, and Roosevelt haters, who now want, 
as good sportsmen, to abide by the results of the election and go forward 
with us, shoulder to shoulder, determined to win the war and to make a 
better America—and I will gladly acclaim myself a convert to a belief that 
I do not now possess that the fake unity of which they prate is the real unity 
we seek. We will be the better prepared to face the peace if we take stock 
of our disuniters and know where to find them when it is time to be counted. 
But we don’t want synthetic unity. 

While doing all that we can by patience and the exercise of good will to 
achieve unity, we might do well to look at the subject intelligently and in the 
light of history. It were foolish even to think that we can ever attain 100 
percent unity. We will come the closest to obtaining the maximum of genu- 
ine unity if those citizens who have as their principal objectives the winning 
of the war, the writing of a just peace, and the making of a better America, 
should express their beliefs and formulate their creed. They should close 
ranks and then set out to persuade others of their distinterestedness—of their 
patriotic aims and high ideals. In other words, let there be a reaffirmation 
of unity among those who really are united. It is time for a careful separa- 
tion of the sheep from the goats. 

For too long have labor, the farmer, and the liberal element of our na- 
tional community achieved a semblance of common purpose merely in the 
effort jointly to withstand the onslaughts of reaction. For too long have we 
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been on the defensive, fighting against restrictive legislation, fighting against 
the pressures of entrenched greed. We must now unite in a positive purpose, 
in an offensive against a threatened world of unemployment and insecurity. 
(Applause.) We must hammer out an affirmative program and insist upon 
carrying it forward in order that the President’s promise of jobs will not 
be sabotaged by self-interested minorities, but will become the reality that 
he envisioned. 

In your convention this week you have adopted a great program, a pro- 
gressive program and one that will receive the support not only of labor but 
of all forward looking farmers and businessmen. It should receive the sup- 
port of everyone who is concerned with the lives and livelihood of American 
men and women, now and in the future. 

I am glad to see that in your post-war program, you have recognized 
the role of the Government as an instrument of the people in reorienting 
their lives. To be sure, business and industry must supply the jobs that 
form the foundation of a healthy economy. To be sure, labor must itself de- 
termine at the conference table the basis of its participation in industry. 
But what the people do through their Government will greatly influence the 
soundness of the economy upon which business and industry rest. It will 
have a bearing upon the effectiveness of the relationship of labor and in- 
dustry. It is our responsibility, through all of our institutions, such as unions, 
business institutions, and Government, to shape the world that we will live 
in. No one of these can or should determine that alone. 

During the past campaign we heard much from Republican orators about 
the post-war world that business would create—apparently by a process of 
spontaneous combustion without the maintenance of labor standards or refer- 
ence to farm incomes or governmental policies. We heard loose talk of the 
backlog of consumer demands that would waft us from war work to peace- 
time prosperity without any need of legislation or policies or even any neces- 
sity to take thought. At one point we were asked to become enthusiastic 
over the many things that the American people would buy when our victory 
was won. Specifications were given. He was told of a post-war need for 
seven million clocks. Why it would take more than that to wake up the 
old guard. Seven million clocks sound like a lot of clocks—one for every 
four families. But at the American rate of production of clocks before the 
war, twenty-five hundred men could make this many clocks in one year. 
We were told of the need of three million washing machines. In American 
industry, a man can produce at the rate of 20 washing machines each month, 
so that twelve hundred men would suffice to produce the entire lot. Similarly, 
35 hundred men could produce the electric irons that were enumerated; 45 
thousand could fabricate the five million refrigerators; ten thousand, the 
3% million vacuum cleaners. The productivity of American workmen is 
staggering. 

I am not opposing the thought that the backlog of consumer needs and 
purchasing power will be a powerful agent in converting from a war economy 
to a prosperous peace, but I say emphatically that the bland assumption that 
we can live forever on such backlogs is ridiculous and dangerously mislead- 
ing. These consumers’ goods are great assets in raising our level of living. 
I favor more and better consumers’ goods to lighten the burdens of the 
worker and the housewife. But, to provide full employment we must have 
more than ever-increasing production. We must build up our Nation’s 
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capital structure. We must revitalize our privatély owned productive ca- 
pacity and replace obsolete and worn out machinery and equipment. We 
must build up our public facilities that produce wealth and that prevent the 
dissipation of wealth. We must develop our resources and protect them 
from waste. 

All of the useful things in this land of ours are necessary to our common 
protection. Our railroads and our highways, privately and publicly owned, 
have been essential to our success. Our forests, our minerals, our power 
facilities, our waterways, our farms and our factories, whether publicly or 
privately owned, have been drafted for the job of winning the war. These 
capital assets must function equally in the battle for development and progress 
that lies ahead. And in the building and rebuilding of these capital assets 
we must not forget the role of those resources and facilities that we con- 
serve and use for our common good through the instrumentality of Govern- 
ment. I mean, of course, our highways, our waterways and water conserva- 
tion projects, our power-producing facilities, our schools and hospitals, our 
other great public works that affect the entire wealth of the Nation and 
its people. From these flows the lifeblood which stimulates our private 
economy, puts money in the pockets of men and women with which to buy 
goods, employs other people, and raises our standards of living. 

Consumer goods—washing machines, clocks, and automobiles, yes. They 
must be available at reasonable non-monopolistic prices. And they must be 
produced and bought by workers whose wages are kept at an ever-increasing 
level—the highest in the history of the world. 

We must not be lulled into somnambulism by pretty phrases. We must 
follow our tradition of using our Government to do what needs to be done 
whether we are beset by foreign enemies or national emergencies. The Gov- 
ernment has and can again become a vital instrument for the protection of 
the people against the ravages of depression and it can and must do this by, 
through, and with labor. It must do this through more jobs at higher 
wags and more development of our industrial and agricultural resources. 

I have referred to the physical development of the country because, as 
Secretary of the Interior, I have been living with this problem for years. 
But plans for the physical development of the Nation are only parts of a far 
greater objective toward which we are striving. That is the goal of complete 
security for all who live in this great Nation—security from the dangers and 
sorrows of war, security from the shadow of want, security from the fear of 
illness. The major task of our generation and of those to come is to see to 
it that this forward looking program becomes a living reality. 

But what we can do and the time within which we can do it depends 
upon our willingness to strive and upon our intelligence and education. I am 
talking now about political education, of which there has been and still is 
too little in the United States. I happen to think that there is no group 
in the United States that can better grasp the need of political education than 
the one to which I am speaking today. (Applause.) As a matter of fact, 
it would be more accurate to say that you have already grasped and put to 
practical use the tool of political knowledge. Never lay aside that tool or 
allow it to become blunted. 

The country and the world owe a great debt of gratitude to those two 
great leaders of the CIO, Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman. This genera- 
tion will never be able to repay what it owes to the CIO and its PAC. I 
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have never been a witness to a better or a more intelligent political job in 
this country than was done during the recent campaign by the PAC. For 
years we have parroted the injunction “Do not forget to register,” or its 
companion one, “Do not forget to vote.” The CIO forgot to forget that the 
way to get the vote out is to break down one’s arches trotting from door to 
door and to make the skin and the thumb callous by intensive doorbell pushing. 

While the credit that belongs to CIO is great and deserved because it 
took the leadership, as your own Sidney Hillman told you two days ago, it is 
to Labor, as a whole, that the country owes its thanks for the result on 
Election Day when our great war President was reelected and when dangerous 
isolationists were discriminatingly defeated in all parts of the country. When 
Labor leaders marched in the direction that the rank and file favored the 
men in the ranks gladly followed. When some so-called leaders failed to 
lead, the workers in the ranks took the initiative into their own hands and 
helped to bring out an overwhelming labor vote for the President. (Applause.) 
This was true not only of the American Federation of Labor, it was particu- 
larly noteworthy with respect to the United Mine Workers of America. 
(Applause.) In spite of misrepresentative leadership the coal miners of 
America refused, probably in greater numbers than in 1940, to desert the 
cause of the greatest friend of labor that has ever occupied the White House. 

The professional politicians might well take a lesson from the political 
novices who, as some thought, were apparently determined to. strike a 
lighter note during the solemn occasion of a national election campaign. But 
at the end of the chapter it was the PAC that was doing the laughing; it 
was on the pained faces of the politicians—some on both sides, but mostly 
Republican—that chagrin and staggering disbelief showed. Why the job 
was half done almost before anyone knew that it was being done. In a most 
“Un-American” way, the CIO and its blood brother found candidates to run 
in primaries and elections where none had ever been found before. It was a 
burlesque or a tragedy, depending upon the point of view. Versions of it can 
be told, not only by Martin Dies, but by his faithful, if feeble, imitator, Joe 
Starnes, by Costello, by Stephen Day, by Hamilton Fish, or by dozens of 
others whose graduating ceremonies from public office sine laude you super- 
vised. The fact is that no one had ever attempted before really to beat 
them with votes. It is no wonder that certain politicians are sticking pins 
into you to see whether you really are alive. 

I was glad to see the announcement the other day that you were en- 
listing for a political war of unknown duration and that you were not satis- 
fied with having won decisively a political battle. For my part, I am all 
for your doing precisely this. I applaud your resolution to enlarge the 
political framework of labor and to begin now to get ready for 1946. (Ap- 
plause.) I appreciate the opportunity that you have given me to come here 
and say to your faces what I have been saying behind your backs, namely, 
that it is for the good of America and therefore for the good of all of us 
that you should continue your political activities and that you should persuade 
as many others as possible to join with you. Let your deeds vaunt for you. 
Continue as. you have begun as sincere, earnest and self-restrained citizens, 
determined to carry on your enterprise of political education until the over- 
whelming number of our voters realize that it is the fundamental duty of a 
citizen to vote. You have learned from experience and on a larger scale 
than is customary what people in politics have learned in times past, namely, 
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that the political prize goes to the man who is willing to sweat for it and 
who counts that day lost when his corns do not bother him. 

Your success has been one of the most surprising products of American 
politics in severa] generations. You are on your way and you must let no 
one stop you or even slow up your march. You have not been beaten, back 
by ridicule, you have not been daunted by threats, you have not been checked 
by contumely, misrepresentations or lies. You have not been turned aside 
by the raising of the most unpleasant and least to be endured accusations— 
those based upon race and religious prejudices. Men who have withstood not 
only cajolery, but menaces and a thousand lies, are already girded for the 
next fight. 

Of one thing you can be certain. The enemy is unscrupulous, resource- 
ful, experienced and rich beyond the dreams of avarice. He is confident that 
he can come back as he has in the past and resume his governance in the 
interest of concentrated wealth and corporate power. He will undermine 
you if he can, assault you from without, bombard you from the heavens and 
tear you asunder by whispered suspicions. I refer to newspaper and radio 
support. You must be on your guard, not only from without but also from 
within. You have already learned much. Put that knowledge to the best 
possible use. Add to it. Fight in the open. Speak the truth yourselves 
and insist upon others adhering to it. Scorn to use the lie as a political 
weapon even if it might bring you temporary success. Disdain to be a craven 
fighter. Have the faith and the courage that comes of a belief in the justice 
of your cause which is that all men, whatever may be their choice of candi- 
dates. or parties, should be persuaded to vote because the broader the base 
the more enduring the structure that can be built upon. Political institutions 
such as ours require, and they must have, the intelligent and active support of 
those for whose benefit they have been created. 

In the language of the MARSEILLAISE to which free Frenchmen have 
marched since the revolution, I bid you: 

“March on! march on! all hearts resolved on victory!” 

(The entire delegation arose, and there was prolonged and enthusiastic 
applause, and President Murray pinned the “Distinguished Guest” badge upon 
the lapel of Secretary Ickes; and the delegates cried, “More, More.”) 

MR. ICKES: You must not spoil me. The next thing you know I will 
be insisting on speaking at every session of every convention. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Well, it does not seem necessary for the Chair 
to go any further with this; you have provided the answer. He has said, 
“March on, march on; keep the good fight going,” and you—you have said, 
“That is what we are going to do.” 

(Applause. ) 

We all wish to extend our appreciation to our distinguished visitor for 
his presence with us here this morning and for his inspirational address. 
He has suggested at the close of his address that if we keep applauding him 
he might come back to some more conventions. I think we can say to him 
today to come to our next convention,—and that is an official invitation. 

Thank you, Secretary Ickes. 

(Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The delegates 
will be seated. There has just stepped into the convention hall a few minutes 
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ago, another distinguished citizen, and I should like for a couple of our dele- 
gates to escort him to the platform. 

I want to present him to the convention whilst he is here and ask him 
to talk to our delegates. 

Will our representatives please escort Governor Pinchot to the platform. 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have had a real close personal acquaintance- 
ship with Governor Pinchot during the past 25 or 30 years. I remember 
rather distinctly campaigning for him as a miner upon two occasions when 
he ran for the governorship of the State of Pennsylvania. Each time he was 
elected. And also I campaigned for him whilst he was a candidate for mem- 
bership in the United States Senate. 

I know something about Governor Pinchot’s life and his public record, 
and his years of devotion to the cause of the common people, an outstanding 
liberal, a great citizen, a distinguished public servant. 

I have the great honor of presenting to this great convention here this 
morning your friend, my friend, an outstanding American, Governor Gifford 
Pinchot. 


GOVERNOR GIFFORD PINCHOT 

Phil Murray, and all the rest of you, Phil told the truth when he said 
that he and I were old friends. I have known him for a generation, I have 
respected him for a generation, and I have loved him for a generation. He 
is the right kind of American citizen. 

(Applause. ) 

And I would like to say a word about Sidney Hillman, too. There is 
another man that deserves well of his country. 

(Applause. ) 

Well, friends, we put it over,—we put it over, and I hope it is not going 
to be the last time that we put it over, either. I am greatly delighted to 
know that there is a strong feeling in this great assemblage for going on 
with the same kind of work in the interest of the same kind of people. 

Years ago, not very long after Noah came out of the Ark,—it was a 
good while back—I used to be in the United States Forest Service. We had 
a motto; it said: “It is better to help a poor man make a living for his family 
than to help a rich man get richer.” 

We lived up to that motto, and it produced two results. One of them 
was a most bitter antagonism of the great special interests who tried again 
and again to destroy the Forest Service, and the other one when we found 
out about it was the practical unanimous support of the small man whose 
personal interests and whose personal living was concerned with the national 
forests,—they were all with us, and that is what we wanted, and that is 
what we got. 

Friends, I don’t have to tell you this fight is not over; we have just 
started on what I think is the greatest task that can face the people of the 
United States, and that is to take the control of the government of this coun- 
try out of the hands of the great special interests and put it back in the hands 
of the people where it belongs. 

Now that is no easy task. It cannot be done in one or two or three 
campaigns. But this year we have had a practical illustration of how it can 
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be done. And the one thing I want to say to you more than anything else 
is go on and do it again, and again, and again. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: And I should like fo present a gracious lady, 
an outstanding American, and a woman who has devoted a lifetime to helping 
the common man—TI know that, because, like her distinguished husband, she 
has always been for the downtrodden. You know in 1928 when miners were 
hungry and factory workers were starving to death, and they were trying to 
join unions of their own choosing, and they were being beaten to death and 
thrown into prison, it was this gracious lady who came to the front, and 
she went out to the mine tipples, and she went into the company houses, and 
she addressed meetings of the strikers, and she loaned every possible degree 
of support and comfort to them. She collected relief, she visited the sick, 
and she helped build the Mine Workers’ organization, and she stood on picket 
lines, and she defied the coal and iron policemen and deputy sheriffs, and 
she stated that she was then standing upon her constitutional right to defend 
and protect the right of the common man, and she fought for them just like 
her husband has fought for them. 

Is it any wonder, therefore, that I should take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to present to the convention the distinguished wife of Governor 
Pinchot ? 

(Applause.) 


MRS. GIFFORD PINCHOT 
Thank you so much, Mr. Murray, and I don’t think you want to hear 
from two members of the same family at one meeting—but thank you very 
much for your warm welcome. 
(Applause.) 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 

The Committee on Resolutions reported further as follows: 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: These are the last two resolu- 
tions of the Resolutions Committee, and then we are through. They are two 
resolutions that I believe should be considered together. One is Resolution 
No. 5 on Page 5 of our pamphlet, dealing with national wage policy, and the 
second is Resolution No. 6, on page 7, dealing with the National War Labor 
Board. 

Resolution No. 5 
NATIONAL WAGE POLICY 

WHEREAS, (1) The CIO and its affiliated unions have, during the past 
year, been prosecuting several cases before the National War Labor Board 
to obtain wage adjustments in the face of the rise in the cost of living beyond 
the 15 percent of the original “Little Steel” Formula, to eliminate the wage 
bracket system imposed by the War Labor Board and to improve prevailing 
substandard conditions. 

(2) After one full year the War Labor Board continues to fumble, pro- 
crastinate and delay, reflecting its own weaknesses, fears and lack of courage 
to meet its grave responsibility to the nation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO vigorously condemns the action of the National 
War Labor Board in.refusing to submit a recommendation to the President of 
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the United States calling for a revision of the “Little Steel” formula to bring 
wages in realistiq alignment with the sharp rise in the cost of living. 

(2) We express our confidence that the facts that have been disclosed 
clearly establish the imperative need for the President to revise the “Little 
Steel” formula so as to grant the wage requests submitted by the CIO unions 
in. their War Labor Board cases. These facts demonstrate that: 

(a) Government agencies now concede that there has been a minimum 
rise of 30 percent in the retail price of goods and services purchased by 
wage earners. The Bureau of Labor Statistics admits that its Index does 
not cover the real wartime rise in the cost of living. —The Murray-Thomas 
report demonstrates that the total rise in wartime living costs from 
January, 1941 to March, 1944 has been approximately 45 percent. 

(b) The national economic stabilization program, enunciated by the 
President of the United States, projected the determination to protect 

- wage standards against any rise in the cost of living. General wage 
rates have been effectively frozen by the War Labor Board but the same 
has obviously not been true of the cost of living. 

(c) The demand of the CIO to revise the national wage policy, to 
bring wages in line with cost of living would not have any inflationary 
effect. Specific basic industries have been shown to be able to pay the 
requested wage adjustments without any need for increasing their prices. 
Financial reports of all corporations show that in 1944 there will be an 
increase of approximately 450 percent in corporate profits before taxes, as 
against those enjoyed during the peacetime era of 1936-39. 

(d) The important problem today is to assure continued purchasing 
power as against the loss in earnings due to cutbacks, cancellation of 
war contracts, and loss of overtime. Obviously if deflation is to be 
avoided, which should be our fear instead of anticipated inflation, the 
necessary wage adjustments should be made now to make certain that 
there will be the desired mass purchasing power to encourage production 
of peacetime goods and assure continued maximum production and full 
employment. 


The national wage policy must be revised to afford wage earners a wage 
increase to meet the sharp rise in the cost of living. The productive efficiency 
of workers, the maintenance of a high morale, and the need for a firm econ- 
omy which will assure a postwar prosperity compel such change now. 

(3) The abominable wage bracket system, invoked by the War Labor 
Board, which in operation has laid the basis for the destruction of the wage 
standards established through years of arduous collective bargaining, must 
be terminated. The national wage policy must be based upon the equitable 
principle that within each industry there shall be equal pay for similar work. 

Order No. 31 of the War Labor Board must be repealed and automatic 
progression within rate ranges be permitted. 

(4) The National War Labor Board has determined that a wage rate of 
50c or higher does not reflect a substandard condition. This flies in the face 
of the hardships which confront a wage earner who must support himself and 
his family on that meager wage. There should be an immediate adjustment 
by the War Labor Board, which has the authority to do so, raising such 
standard up to a minimum of 65c, below which all wages shall be considered 
as substandard and to be thereby raised to the minimum and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act should be amended to so provide. 
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(5) Some employers have already indicated their anticipated desire to 
cut wage rates during reconversion. It is imperative that the War Labor 
Board adopt a firm and unswerving policy not to permit and to directly pro- 
hibit any such wage cuts. The American people do not intend to tolerate any 
policy of wage cuts when the need of maintaining an increased purchasing 
power to secure full production and full employment has become so clear. 


Resolution No. 6 
NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 


WHEREAS, (1) For the duration of the war there must be an agency such 
as the National War Labor Board to adjust all disputes between labor and 
management which cannot be resolved in collective bargaining; 

(2) During the past year the poor administration and unfortunate policies 
of the Board have permitted the industry members thereon and some em- 
ployers to prevent labor from obtaining a just and fair disposition of its cases; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO reaffirms the need for a National War Labor 
Board that will provide the forum for a peaceful and equitable disposition of 
all disputes that may arise between labor and management which cannot be 
resolved through collective bargaining. 

(2) The National War Labor Board must completely reverse its present 
trend of appeasing those who actually seek its destruction and instead adopt 
a few firm and forthright policies consistent with the original Executive Order 
pursuant to which it was created. 

The Board should with firmness and speed proceed to obtain compliance, 
where employers refuse to obey the directive orders, through the seizure of 
their plants by the President of the United States. 

No distinction should be drawn by the Board between plants producing 
peacetime goods, service establishments and war plants. Stoppages at any 
such place of work during wartime must have an effect upon the total war 
effort. By refusing to dispose of all disputes that may arise between labor 
and management, the Board is actually either denying labor in the particular 
case effective relief or in the alternative encouraging strikes or stoppages of 
work during wartime. 

The procedure of the Board should be streamlined with a view of elimi- 
nating the long delays incident to its routine procedure and innumerable 
appeals and reconsideration of cases which actually result in undermining the 
morale and productive efficiency of workers and result in a disruption of 
peaceful industrial relations. 

The Board should with courage and responsibility, determine all issues 
that may arise between labor and management, including such matters as 
guaranteed employment, group insurance, sick leave and dismissal pay, and 
not deny to unions such equitable relief with the pretext of referring such 
matters back to collective bargaining where that process had previously 
failed to provide a solution. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of Resolu- 
tions No. 5 and 6. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is to adopt the report of the Com- 
mittee, and the Chair recognizes the Chairman of the Committee, Delegate 
Bittner. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, this is at least one of the most important and fundamental subjects 
that will be considered by this convention. 

No one is happier than I am over the results of the election on November 
7th, but, my friends, I say this to you very sincerely, that the election of a 
President is just the beginning of the fight of organized labor in general, and 
CIO in particular, to protect the interests of its people in this country of ours. 

So that is why we bring these resolutions to the convention. These reso- 
lutions do not in a sense deal with theories or some fantastic ideals; these 
resolutions deal with the every day bread-and-butter life of the men and 
women of labor and the people of the country in general. That is why they 
are so important. And furthermore, that we may understand just what the 
fight means that we have before us, no one will deny that we have the best 
friend that labor has ever had as President of the United States, and, on the 
other hand, no one will deny that we have to fight every minute that we live 
to protect the interests of our people and those we represent. That is always 
the fight that we will have to make. 

This question that we have before us now, two resolutions, dealing with 
our wage policy and the War Labor Board, cannot be separated, because 
under the enactment of Congress and the Directive of the President of the 
United States, the War Labor Board is charged with the responsibilities of 
settling labor disputes during the war. 

So, my friends, what this convention must do is not only pass these reso- 
lutions, but we must implement them in every way when we go back home. 

Certainly when we talk about 60,000,000 jobs we have got to start out 
with some plan to bring those jobs into being, and one of the first{ practical 
matters brought before this convention and brought before this country to 
bring those 60,000,000 jobs into being, is this resolution providing for a 
revision of the wage policy, the stabilization policy of the government of 
the United States of America. 

Our people were promised by the Congress of the United States that 
wages would be kept in line with the cost of living. That promise has been 
violated, as you know, at every turn. So under these resolutions we are 
saying to the Congress of the United States, to the National War Labor 
Board and to the President of the United States that so far as the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is concerned, we not only expect a revision of 
the Wage Stabilization Policy of the government, but we demand that this 
policy be changed so that our wages will keep pace with the cost,—at least, 
keep pace with the cost of living. 

So that is what these resolutions mean; that is why they are so tremend- 
ously important to every member of CIO, to every working man and woman 
in America, and to all of our citizenship. 

The resolution provides that we have in this country a 65 cents an hour 
minimum wage. There can be no one in America, regardless of how reaction- 
ary they may be, that can argue that 65 cents an hour is too high as a mini- 
mum wage for the workers of our country; and yet here in America we find 
at the present time there are millions of workers receiving less than 65 cents 
an hour. 

I say in connection with these resolutions we have talked many times in 
this convention about what the foreign policy of our government should be, 
and I say that the foreign policy of the government of the United States 
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should start here at home and by the example that we show the world I 
think we will be able to do probably more than in any other way, I think 
we can demonstrate to the world what a wonderful nation the United States 
of America is. 

Those are the fundamental reasons why the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, my own union in particular, the United Steelworkers of America, 
the Textile Workers, the United Electrical Workers, the Packinghouse 
Workers,’ and other CIO unions have appealed to the National War Labor 
Board in accordance with the policy of the government to have the wage 
stabilization program changed in a manner that will give justice to the men 
and women of labor. And it is the CIO, again through our President, Philip 
Murray, that has paved the way for an upward revision of the wage rates 
here in industry in the United States. 

So, my friends, let me just say this, the unions affiliated with the CIO 
prepared cases in accordance with the policy of the membership of their unions, 
and took these cases to the National War Labor Board. That was the orderly 
procedure. On the other hand, we have the American Federation of Labor 
not only refusing to take any cases before the Board, to ask for a change in 
the so-called “Little Steel” formula, but here recently they have refused to 
sit on the Board while this question of the upward revision of the “Little 
Steel” formula was being considered in the case of the United Steelworkers 
of America. That is all right so far as the top officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are concerned but, my friends, that is not all right so far 
as the Congress of Industrial Organizations is concerned. 

I do not want to take any more of your time. Many delegates want to 
discuss these important resolutions. I just want to again impress upon this 
delegation the importance of unanimously adopting these resolutions, and also 
I want to impress upon this delegation that regardless of the outcome of 
Presidential or Congressional elections, the outcome of elections is not an end 
in itself but only a means to an end, and our own union of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is the only real honest-to-God protection we have in 
matters dealing with our wages and our material welfare. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE EMIL RIEVE, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the two resolutions in their entirety. I am going to confine my 
remarks, however, to that part of the resolution that deals with the 65-cent 
minimum wage for American workers. Some years ago the President of the 
United States said that one-third of our population is ill-housed, ill-clothed, 
and ill-sheltered. The President just recently said that we must so organize 
our economy that we will provide jobs for 60,000,000 workers. 

We have adopted a resolution favoring that program. Resolutions that 
are now under discussion are the mechanics that would bring about our goal 
of 60,000,000 jobs. Eleven million people are gainfully employed in American 
industry and commerce, with the exception of agriculture and government 
employees, that are working below 65 cents an hour. 

The industry that I have the honor to represent, in December, 1943, had 
an average wage of 59.4 cents per hour. Out of 135 manufacturing industries 
surveyed by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics only three, the 
handkerchief, cottonseed oil and one other had a lower minimum wage than 
the cotton textile industry, and besides, the industry is not giving employ- 
ment to the fullest extent, compared with other American industries. 
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In December, 1943 our average work week was 41.7 hours as against 45 
hours for all other manufacturing industries. In 1940 when the present war 
boom began our average weekly earnings were $15.18 as against $25.51 for 
all manufacturing industries combined. By December, 1943 our earnings had 
risen to $24.78 per week, but all other manufacturing industries together shot 
up to $45.68 per week. 

In 1935, when our nation was in the depth of the depression and when 
Congress authorized the President to set up relief administration, the Works 
Progress Administration was set up to relieve our people who were in dis- 
tress. That relief administration, in order to determine how much relief to 
’ provide, made an extensive study and adopted a budget of what it would 
require for a family of four to live. That is not a health standard budget. 
It is a relief budget. 

We have sent out field people to bring this budget up to to today’s cost 
of living, in order that a worker may support a family of four. Under this 
emergency Works Progress Administration budget we would have to earn 
today 72% cents an hour. About 13,000,000 American workers are below that 
figure. Here we have a reservoir of purchasing power. Here we have, by 
bringing up these wages, the greatest outlet for all manufacturing industry. 

There is before the United States Senate today, a resolution by Senator 
Pepper, authorizing the War Labor Board to increase wages up to 65 cents 
an hour, without violating the so-called stabilization program. That resolu- 
tion, in my opinion, while very good, does not go far enough. 

We must make an attempt at amending the Wage and Hour Law, so that 
no one in American industry will be compelled to work below at least 65 
cents per hour, which is not even enough to provide an emergency relief 
budget. 

There are many other features of this resolution. 

I want to make one more statement on the sub-standard wage situation. 
I think it is conceded by everybody whatever the figures of an increased wage 
cost of living may be, that the workers in the lower wage brackets are more 
adversely affected than anybody else in our population because they are 
the ones who spend the greatest part of their incomes for food, and every- 
body admits that food prices have skyrocketed pretty high. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want to support the resolution and I hope that when 
this convention adjourns that we will try to put this resolution into effect 
realistically. 

I thank you. 

DELEGATE ARCHIE W. GRAHAM, City and County Industrial Union 
Council of Georgia: Mr. President, delegates to this convention—Resolution 
No. 5 is that which I believe has the most important bearing upon the workers 
of the Southern states, that has come before this convention. 

At the beginning of this war we were shocked and horrified when we 
found out a cartel had been agreed upon between the Standard Oil Company 
and the Corporation of Germany forbidding and limiting the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber. It is only lately that the nation has come out of the ill 
effects of such an agreement. 

I want to put before this convention there is in existence working against 
the benefits and the program of the southern worker four items which might 
be well compared to that which I have mentioned. One is reasonable rates 
within the southern area. Rates that have been existing there for the past 
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four years are now the guide for any increases granted the worker. The rates 
have been adopted because of economic slavery, Negro labor, and they are 
still stopping the advance of our progress in that section. 

Another is the differential in wages geographically. 

CIO has taken the stand in its 22-point program that this must be a 
promise. Let me state in your presence this morning that the steel industry 
gives one great example of this differential. In the North a base rate of 78 
cents. In the South a base rate 55% cents, a differential of 22% cents. This 
differential is not confined to steel alone. It follows in other industries, and 
when we speak to the Regional War Labor Board about erasing this differen- 
tial again we are faced with the regional rates above which they fail to rise 
or move. : 

Another agreement between industry that discriminates against the 
southern workers is the so-called differential in freight rates which is now 
being fought by the governors of the southern states in which workers in 
view of their own protection are backing up. 

Another one is the political oppression that is existing in the southern 
states. I want to draw your attention to the fact in the primaries in the 
South the Negro citizen is refused a vote. They cannot have any selection 
of their candidates. They can only select a selection which means election, 
and are then begrudged the vote on a national election. 

I place before this convention that Resolution 5 in its entirety backed up 
by the perseverance and courage of the CIO will liberate the southern worker 
and bring to him a decent standard of living. 

I am from the North. 

Up to two years ago I did not know what beets tasted like. I have no 
appetite for them or turnip greens, but that is the food of a southern worker 
based upon his economic conditions. I still refuse to bow to such a thing to 
eat beets and turnip greens. 

I would like to say unless we establish better wages the southern worker 
is not going to come into his own. There are sections in the South where 
eleven, twelve and thirteen members of a family live in one room, a shack 
and that is not uncommon in the South. 

The workers of the South look to CIO as that organization which will 
complete the working of Abraham Lincoln and eliminate economic slavery 
that obtains in that region. 

The South is a part of the United States. We want the geographical gap 
closed up. 

We are very afraid that the present War Labor Board is not going to do 
that. We are very afraid that with all the endeavor of the CIO the powers 
that be are going to see to it that cheap labor still exists in the South. Not 
only do they take advantage of the going rates in the South but also they 
take advantage of the high cost of living to make double profits. Industries 
make a double profit. 

We believe the solution to all this economic discrimination is the original 
Philip Murray Industry Council Plan. Basic rates for industry throughout the 
nation. We believe that if the South were given the benefits of this plan 
where he have basic rates, basic contracts, basic provisions, for all industry, 
the steel of the South, the fabrication industry of the South, shipbuilding of 
the South, airplanes, automobile plants, textile mills in the South, would gain 
at last an equal distribution of wages and decent living conditions. 
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I support, on behalf of the southern workers, the plan of CIO in Resolu- 
tion No. 5 to bring to us decent wages, decent conditions and a chance to 
exercise our citizenship rights through every election, every primary. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Pressman, Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Resolutions. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
give the convention a brief report of the pending cases that are before the 
National War Labor Board that raise the question that is here before you in 
considering Resolution No. 5 on a revision of our National Wage Policy. 

I believe it is important that you have some of the main facts that came 
out in connection with our cases because our fight to get a revision of the 
National Wage Policy, though it has been underway during the past year 
has probably reached its must crucial point at the present time. It was just a 
year ago that the convention in Philadelphia unanimously passed the resolu- 
tion authorizing the executive officers and the various CIO affiliates to 
initiate collective bargaining and then to present before the National War 
Labor Board cases that would raise the fundamental question of revising 
the Little Steel formula. 

Cases were begun and primarily the United Steelworkers in its case actu- 
ally came first in the presentation of all of the material that was collected by 
the various CIO unions on this issue. For one full year since we started our 
steel case around January of this year, we have been going through the 
various procedures set by the Board in order to get a final decision from the 
Board in that case. 

It took us weeks and weeks before we could get the Board to actually 
set up a steel panel to hear the case governing the steel industry. After the 
panel was set up we had to spend about six months before the panel pre- 
senting the testimony of the Steelworkers’ Union and from the eighty-six 
steel corporations that were involved in that preceedings. In that case all 
of the fundamental facts that were faced in that basic question were brought 
up and I submit that the Steel Panel of the Board when it filed its report 
to the Board actually conferred in every important respect the facts urged 
by the United Steelworkers of America. 

The first question that arose in the course of our proceeding on this issue 
was this: The steel corporations maintained that under the Little Steel 
formula—yes, the cost of living had gone up 15 percent between January, 
1941, and April of 1942, and for that increase in the cost of living the workers 
had obtained a raise in their wages of 15 percent. That was the Little Steel 
formula. 

Then they went on to add that regardless of what happened thereafter 
to the cost of living the cost of living may continue to increase but wages 
had to be frozen. In other words, they maintained that there could be no 
justification for increasing wages beyond the 15 percent regardless of what 
happened to the cost of living. Our answer to that point was the statement 
made by President Roosevelt in September of 1942 when he sent a message 
to Congress when he asked for the enactment of the price control law. 

At that time the President said this to Congress—he said that unless 
“you pass this law, at the rate that the cost of living is going up, within a 
few months there will be an additional rise of 15 percent in the cost of living 
which will bring the total increase to 30 percent.” 
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The President said that if that happened it would be a 15 percent wage 
cut and we cannot and will not ask the workers to take any such wage cut. 
We maintained that that statement of the President to the Congress of the 
United States was a firm commitment from the President and the Congress 
that wages would necessarily have to be increased if the cost of living 
increased beyond the original 15 percent. 

So the next question arose what has happened to the cost of living? The 
CIO Research Department addressed themselves to that point. You may 
recall that until we started our case the Bureau of Labor Statistics main- 
tained that its index of the cost of living completely measured the rise in the 
cost of living. We claim it could not be, that the stories we were getting 
from the housewives certainly demonstrated that the cost of living has raised 
far beyond the 15 percent shown by the index of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. So our research men began to investigate that problem and they found 
as shown in a report known as the Thomas-Meany Report, that the cost of 
living has gone up since January, 1941, not 15 percent, but 45 percent. In 
other words, there has been not merely a wage cut of 15 percent as suggested 
by the President, but there actually has been a wage cut of 30 percent for 
the wage earners of the country. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, only about two or three months ago, 
though they recognized the defects in their own index, began to publish at 
the head of their index a paragraph in which they say that this index merely 
reflects the changes in retail prices. “It does not purport to cover,” says that 
paragraph, “the rise in the cost of living during wartime.” 

Now, here is what that means. They say that a certain work shirt or 
work clothing of a wage earner today is only about $1.50, whereas two years 
ago it may have been $1.25 or $1.50, so they say that that retail price of that 
piece of clothing has not increased at all, or appreciably. But, they forget to 
point out that you can’t find that darned shirt anymore today. In other words, 
the manufacturers have gone to producing a more expensive shirt. 

So, if the wage earner goes out to buy some work clothing as far as he is 
concerned, for what he paid $1.25 or $1.50 two years ago, today he is paying 
$2 or $2.50 for the same clothing. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics says, “That is not our problem. We only 
measure the changes in retail prices. We don’t purport to cover the real 
changes in the living costs during wartime,” and we maintain that the only 
survey that has been made of the rise in true living costs, during wartime, 
has been the survey of the CIO, showing that there has been a rise of 45 
percent between January of 1941 and March of 1944. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its figures and recently the 
National War Labor Board, through a cost-of-living committee of which 
Chairman Davis was the chairman, have actually conceded that there has 
been a minimum rise between January, 1941, and March of 1944, of 30 percent 
in the cost of living, so that, as far as the cost of living is concerned, even 
taking the figures accepted by Chairman Davis, we have had the very 15 per- 
cent rise, and the very 15 percent wage cut, that the President of the United 
States said to Congress and to the people of the nation, we will not ask the 
wage earners to take in the event that were to occur. 

In the face of that rise in the cost of living the question is asked what 
has happened to wages. All of you know as to what has actually occurred to 
wages. We know, and the National War Labor Board does not dispute the 
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fact that there has been a complete freeze of wage rates in American indus- 
try. So while you have had this rise in the cost of living, we have had this 
freeze of wages, which has actually resulted in a severe wage cut for the 
American workers. 

The final question that was raised in the case is the one that is thrown up 
to you all the time, in the newspapers, and in the editorials, that if you were 
to give a wage increase at the present time that would necessarily mean 
inflation in this country. 

In the Steel Case, as a result of the report made by the public members 
of the Steel Panel, once and for all we have killed the bogey man that raise 
increases necessarily mean inflation. 

The accusation that inflation will come derives from two arguments. 
Every day in the week you are meeting these arguments and it is terribly 
important that we understand what the facts are on this issue. 

The accusation is made that the pockets of the wage earners are bulging 
with money, we are growing wealthy and fat with all of the large wages we 
have been receiving during this wartime, and that if we were to get a wage 
increase for our workers, that increased purchasing power would necessarily 
raise prices up and up until we had uncontrolled inflation. 

In the Steel Case hére is what we found. Sixty-six percent—get this— 
almost 70 percent of all of the families in this country earn less than $2,500 
a year and of that 70 percent they have, of all the savings that have been 
accumulated during this war time, that 70 percent has only 11 percent of all 
of the savings that have been accumulated. In other words, this huge pur- 
chasing power is not in the hands of the wage earners. They only have 11 
percent of the total savings that have been accumulated, and that is for 70 
percent of all of the families earning $2,500 a year or less. Actually 40 per- 
cent of all of our families in this country, 40 percent, have got less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of all the savings. 

So that the public members of the Steel Panel actually find that if you 
were to give a wage increase, not 5 or 10 cents an hour, but a wage increase 
of 17 cents an hour, that that increase would have absolutely no affect on 
any inflationary pressure. 

The second accusation that is made is that if we get a wage increase the 
corporations that do give that wage increase will have to increase the prices 
of the things they sell. In that connection as far as the steel industry is con- 
cerned we found a report in the OPA covering the steel industry that the 
administrator of the OPA was keeping buried. He refused to make it public. 
Here is what that study shows as to what has happened to the profits of the 
steel industry during war time and whether they can give a wage increase 
without increasing the price of steel. Before the war the break-even point 
of the steel industry, that is the operating capacity which they can reach and 
still break even, was over 50 percent. At the present time because of the 
increased labor productivity of the workers, because of the new machinery 
and the new plants that that industry has been given through government 
built plants, the break-even point of the steel industry today is 35 percent. 

In times of stress and lack of orders that basic industry can go down to 
35 percent, lay off seven out of every ten presently working steelworkers and 
still just break even, and the OPA in its report states as a conclusion that 
the steel industry can give a wage increase of 17 cents an hour and not raise 
the price of steel 1 cent a ton, and in spite of that it will still be making 
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more money today after the wage increase than it made in the peacetime 
years of 1936 to 1939. 

There was only one conclusion that could be drawn from that study and 
that is that the wage adjustment of 17 cents an hour for the steel industry 
and what held true for that industry was also true for all of the basic indus- 
tries, that there need not be any increases in prices and absolutely no effect 
on any inflationary pressure. 

We pointed out to the Board that it was not merely a question of getting 
a wage adjustment now to meet the problems rising out of the increase in 
the cost of living, but we had the very basic problem of how to keep up our 
purchasing power. During this entire week here we have had a number of 
speeches from persons high in public office of the imperative need of main- 
taining purchasing power if we want to get the 60,000,000 jobs. 

I would like to show you a few figures of the problems that we are going 
to meet, not a year or two years from now, but a problem that we are going 
to meet very shortly which runs directly to the heart of the question. Do we 
or do we not have 60,000,000 jobs? The Steel Panel said that if you give 
a wage increase of 17 cents an hour—now bear with me—if you give a wage 
increase of 17 cents an hour to all employes in manufacturing industries, to 
all the employes, not merely the steelworkers, you will increase the total 
annual payroll $5,000,000,000. Simply that amount. Do you know that if you 
have the same number of people working today, working on a 40-hour week 
which is what we have got to expect as a minimum as soon as there is a 
reconversion and a loose labor market, if the same number of people working 
today were to work on a 40-hour week that there will be a less annual pay- 
roll than you have now got of eight and a half billion dollars ? 

Further, if with reconversion the many workers in the war plants today 
go back to their civilian work, a man working in a war plant going back to 
a retail store or other service employment he may have had before the war, 
even if we have the same number of people working in peacetime that we 
now have working today, you will lose in your annual payroll another eight 
and a half billion dollars. 

Out of those two factors alone that we know simply will necessarily come 
with reconversion, we will lose a total in our purchasing power of seventeen 
billion dollars, and an increase of 17 cents an hour to all manufacturing em- 
ployes will simply give us an increase of five billion dollars. 

So the question arises, if we really mean what we say about maintaining 
purchasing power to give us the 60,000,000 jobs, how are we going to get 
it by losing seventeen billion dollars of purchasing power and not having a 
real increase in our hourly wages? 

Now the only argument that is made, the only point that is made to us 
on those figures we have offered, is that the time to give the wage increase 
is when we are losing the time and a half and going down the scale in our 
working time; in other words, the wage adjustments should come during the 
reconversion period and after V-E Day. 

Did you ever hear of wage increases being given when men were being 
laid off? Did you ever hear of wage increases being given when there are 
more men applying for jobs than there are jobs? Obviously we would need 
the United States Army to enforce any directive of the War Labor Board 
that would try to impress a wage increase at times when hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers are being laid off and wages are being cut because there are 
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more men applying for fewer jobs. And our answer is simply this, that the 
Wage adjustment that must come to protect that purchasing power cannot 
come on V-E Day or after V-E Day, but must come now when we have the 
opportunity to get the wage increase, not cause inflation and actually force 
the employers to give the wage adjustment now. 

Now the National War Labor Board in spite of that wealth of material 
that was presented to it in the Steel and the other cases came to the conclu- 
sion that it did not have enough information upon which to base a recom- 
mendation to the President of the United States regarding a revision of the 
Little Steel formula. So the War Labor Board said, “We will present a 
factual report to the President, giving him all the facts, and he will have to 
decide for himself whether he will or will not revise the Little Steel formula.” 

Now we don’t know just what that report of the National War Labor 
Board will be; it is still in the stage of being drafted by the public members. 
But I assure you that merely sitting by and simply resting on the assurance 
that our cause is just is not going to get a revision in the Little Steel formula. 
Just as we rallied during the political campaign to accomplish the goal that 
we thought was necessary for the good of the nation and for the workers of 
the country, equally important is the task before us today to rally our people 
to see to it that they give expression to the facts that we know now obtain 
about our frozen wages, the increase in the cost of living, the problems that 
we now have, the problem that we see coming with reconversion, and calling 
upon the President to disregard the very forces that fought him in the cam- 
paign and actually to cause a revision in the Little Steel formula that will 
result in good not merely for the wage earners, not merely for members of 
the CIO unions, but for the entire people, because it will actually lay the 
basis for an economy that will assure us that type of peace and postwar 
economy that we have been discussing all of this week. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Thomas of the 
United Automobile Workers. é 

Before President Thomas speaks, I omitted one thing. I should like to 
have the convention suspend its rules and complete its discussion of this 
subject matter before 1 o’clock, and if you will bear with me, I should like 
to have a motion from the floor to let the rules be suspended and that we 
continue in session until this subject matter has been disposed of. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and continue with the present 
subject matter until it is disposed of. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, President, United Automobile Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I want to make an apology to the convention 
uuc to the fact that I am a member of the National War Labor Board. I 
think I was appointed to that Board under false pretenses. We were told 
when we were appointed to that Board that we would have some voice at 
least in determining the wage policy of the workers in America. I will assure 
you that labor has not gotten that sort of recognition. And it is not often 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations has made a very grave mistake. 
I don’t think the CIO has made many mistakes in its history, but it has made 
one that I know of. A week or two ago when the resignations of three public 
members of the National War Labor Board were given to the President of 
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the United States, I think the mistake we made was that every member of 
the CIO should have sent those three members of the War Labor Board a 
wire of congratulation on their resignation. 

The public members—and I might say especially two of them—the Chair- 
man and Vice-Chairman—have certainly been very weak in the present situa- 
tion. I think the Chairman of that Board, Mr. William Davis, was a very 
good Chairman when the War Labor Board was first set up, but recently I do 
not know what has happened to him. Today he is a weak, worn-out old man. 
I don’t know what has influenced him, whether it is just because he has been 
on that Board too long or not, but certainly it is impossible to get these two 
men to take a position any more. 

We made the motion on the War Labor Board that the War Labor Board 
should take a position that the Little Steel formula should be revised. That 
motion was voted down. The motion that was carried by the votes of the 
public members and industry members was that just a review of the cost of 
living situation and the wage situation should be sent to the President. I 
think the War Labor Board put themselves in the same position as General 
Marshall would if he would go to the President of the United States and say, 
“Mr. President, I am reporting to you on the progress of the war. What do 
you want us to do next?” That is not the way the War Department operates, 
and I am of the opinion any government agency that is set up is set up in an 
advisory capacity to the President, and certainly the War Labor Board, in my 
opinion, was set up to take care of the wage problems and grievances in this 
country for the duration of the war; and certainly they are the agency, above 
every other agency, who should know about the cost of living, and its rela- 
tionship to the wages of the workers of this country. 

But that is not the position the War Labor Board has taken. The War 
Labor Board has taken the position that, “We don’t know what the cost of 
living is, we don’t know what the relationship is, we have nothing to do with 
other government agencies.” In other words just the weakest possible posi- 
tion any group of human beings could take ? 

I remember the first case that ever came up on the War Labor Board that 
I sat on. It was the case of the Aluminum Workers of America against the 
Aluminum Corporation of America, and a couple of southern plants were in- 
volved, and one of their demands was to wipe out the North-South differential, 
and there was some progress made at that time in wiping out the differential 
in that particular case—not altogether, but I say some progress made. 

Today we have a situation with the wage bracket that we not only have 
differentials between the North and the South but we have wage differentials 
today between towns twenty miles apart with people doing exactly the same 
kind of work. 

And what is the result? The result is that great corporations in this 
country whom we have had contracts with for years move away from their 
original base twenty miles and can hire people for half the wages that we 
have been able to obtain by collective bargaining in the past. 

The War Labor Board has expressly stated time after time that they 
favor collective bargaining, but actually today on the theory they are working 
on they are breaking down collective bargaining, in my opinion, and hurting 
collective bargaining that we have been able to do in the past. 

The President of the United States also appointed me as a member of a 
committee to make an investigation on the rise in the cost of living since the 
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beginning of the war. We labor members went to a great amount of trouble, 
and worked in cooperation with our CIO unions and their Research Depart- 
ments in order to find out exactly what had happened; and in the Thomas- 
Meany report it was pointed out the cost of living had risen since the 
beginning of the war approximately 45 percent. Later President Murray and 
myself also made another report where we found it had risen even more 
than the 45 percent. And I believe after working on that problem for some 
time, I cannot be convinced of anything else but that, the cost of living has 
risen that much. 

And yet what do we find when our committee meets? Again Mr. Davis 
was the chairman of that committee, and he has to admit the cost of living 
has risen approximately 5 percent more than what the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics had given out. But what is done about that? Again no recom- 
mendation is made to the President, who set up this committee to make this 
investigation. 

I think more and more committees are refusing to help the President of 
the United States or give him any advice on what he should do, and I say 
you and I, and you especially who are out in the field day after day, have got 
to do more to bring to the attention of these committees and boards and so 
forth, the weak, vacillating position which they are taking on this matter. 

I want to say to you as a member of the War Labor Board who recently 
has only sat on that Board in major policies, that I feel very keenly some- 
times in my sympathy for the regular labor members who sit there day after 
day. They have to pound their heads against stone walls, and are able to 
accomplish nothing. And I say they are not only able to accomplish nothing 
for the labor movement, they are able to accomplish less than nothing for the 
American people as a whole. 

There is no question but that labor should have gotten more recognition 
during this war. The farmers are in the best position today economically that 
they have ever been in—and they should be; the farmer in the past has 
been mistreated very often. But I say the farmer has been taken care of 
here, and justly so, but I say the manufacturer has also been very well taken 
care of during this war. Profits today are greater than they ever have been, 
and a tax program was put out—and I don’t know whether all of you know 
this, but labor is paying a greater proportion of the tax bill during this war 
than it did in the last, and industry is paying a lesser proportion. 

So I say to you this is only one of the ways in which we must move if 
the common people of America are to keep on an even status, or a status 
quo; we must do something about it. 

We have just gone through a great national political campaign, and I 
don’t think anyone can say, not a single soul, that they put any more effort 
into the re-election of President Roosevelt than I personally did, but here is 
an issue which I think the President himself must move on, and move quickly. 
We cannot go out to the workers much longer, and sell the workers on the 
idea that the President is the greatest man in the world unless the President 
moves to equalize this position of all classes of society in this country. 

I say to you, fellow delegates, that the President must know what your 
feeling on this is. I know in many plants today, and out among the workers, 
there is a chaotic condition because the workers are beginning to wonder 
when we are going to get equal treatment with other strata of society; and 
I say only the workers themselves are going to be able to answer that ques- 
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tion, and I think you, when you go back home, should impress upon the work- 
ers that in this case we on the War Labor Board, the labor representatives, 
are in a position where our hands are tied, we can do nothing, and I think 
you must let that War Labor Board, the public members, and the President 
of the United States know what your feeling is on this matter. Only you can 
do that. I think that is your job. 

We talk about breaking the Little Steel formula, but it won’t be broken 
unless we hear from you back home—and I think we will. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to talk about this reso- 
lution. We are nearing the hour of adjournment now, and I think that most 
of what may be said from here on will be substantially repetitious. Everyone 
here has an understanding of this problem. 

I believe it is sufficient for me to say that the administration of the so- 
called Little Steel formula by the public members of the National War Labor 
Board, by Justice Byrnes, the Director of Stabilization, and by Mr. Fred Vin- 
son, who is associated with him in the conduct of that enterprise, has been 
extremely bad. Their attitude with reference to a stabilized economy is bad. 

Then there is something else to which I believe our administrative agen- 
cies over in the City of Washington dealing with this problem should give 
some regard to, and that is the commitment of the President, the commit- 
ment of the Federal Congress, that the relationship between wages and prices 
would be maintained as of their September 15 level, 1942. 

The Congress of the United States said so, and it passed a law to that 
effect. It made that commitment to all of the people throughout the coun- 
try. The President made that commitment in his message to Congress and 
it was our understanding that these agencies set up to administer this law, 
and these directives, would in the strictest sense conform themselves to both 
the Presidential and Congressional commitments. 

It is bad business for anyone or any group to violate a pledge, some 
promise made to 130,000,000 people, that the relationship between wages and 
prices would be maintained as of their September 15, 1942 level. 

The public members of the National War Labor Board, speaking through 
Mr. William Davis, have admitted frankly in their recent report to the Presi- 
dent of the United States dealing with the cost of living, that living costs in 
the United States have increased approximately 30 percent above the January, 
1941, level. That reflects an increase of some 15 percent according to 
the very conservative estimates above the so-called Little Steel formula 15 
percent yardstick. 

The labor members of the War Labor Board, who made a very compre- 
hensive and exhaustive study of living costs in the United States reveal in 
the course of their report, which was submitted to the members of the 
National War Labor Board, and a copy forwarded to the President, that living 
costs have gone up some 45 percent since January 1, 1941. I really do want 
you to keep in mind the fact that the government of the United States, 
through the Congress of our country, the Fedéral Congress, has violated its 
pledge to the people of this country. That is an undeniable fact. That is 
the kind of a statement that cannot be successfully contradicted. The facts 
are there—No. 1, the pledge of the Congress; and, No. 2, the violation of that 


pledge. 
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Now another phase of this situation to which some of the speakers have 
addressed themselves is the inequities that grow out of those discriminations. 
You cannot maintain a stabilized economy in the United States if widespread 
discriminations are practiced, and if out of those discriminations inequities 
develop, inequities that disturb the normal relationship between various seg- 
ments of our national population. 

The Congress of the United States in 1942 in giving consideration to an 
agricultural bill by law declared that the farmers of the United States should 
be protected and their prices subsidized, if necessary, to afford a parity rate 
no less than 90 percent of whatever the existing rate might be, and when the 
Congress of the United States enacted that law to protect the farming popula- 
tion it made a declaration, that declaration in substance being that the law 
was passed because they thought it was a sound economic law. 

The same Congress in the enactment of the 1942 tax legislation incor- 
porated provisions in the law to protect American business and American in- 
dustry to a point approximately twenty-two billions of dollars when and if 
these American business and industrial enterprises drop below the so-called 
break-even level. Every single, solitary business man and industrialist in the 
United States under that law exercises the right to extract from the public 
treasury when his operations drop below the break-even point an amount of 
money sufficient in size to enable him to make at least his peacetime profits. 
Now, get that! If a plant owned by the United States Steel Corporation, or 
all of the plants of that particular corporation should close down at the end 
of the war, nobody excepting maintenance groups being employed, the govern- 
ment under the carry-forward provisions of the existing tax law would be re- 
quired to compensate the Steel Corporation whilst its plants are closed and 
whilst its workers are idle, a sufficient amount of money out of the public 
treasury to enable that corporation to make its peacetime dividends. 

What goes for the United States Steel Corporation goes for every other 
industrial and business enterprise in the United States. They exercise the 
legal right to extract from the public treasury, during days of vicissitude, 
sums of money that might very well approximate up to twenty-two billion 
dollars. 

I am not responsible for the twenty-two billion dollar figure. That figure 
emanates from the treasury, and the authority for the statement is Senator 
Murray of Montana. 

It is these inequities that create misunderstanding and cause confusion, 
why the Congress should enact legislation of that description to protect the 
interests of business in America, and in the meantime forget the interests of 
the common people. That is one of the issues. 

The other issue is this, that has been referred to on this platform here 
today. How do you provide full employment? Full employment cannot come 
to the people of the United States when they have empty pay envelopes. It 
takes high wages, real high wages, to obtain maximum employment. Maxi- 
mum employment is not obtainable unless the people have a maximum pur- 
chasing power, and the individual or community or nation cannot have maxi- 
mum purchasing power unless it maintains high wages. That is sound eco- 
nomics. Any child going to high school understands that. What is the an- 
swer of the Federal Government insofar as the National War Labor Board 
and the offices of Justice Byrnes and Mr. Vinson are concerned? What are 
their answers? Their answers have already been made known to the Ameri- 
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can people, they were made known to the American people before the Steel- 
workers case was closed. They said there cannot be any general wage in- 
crease in the United States because if workers are conceded wage increases 
we are going to be confronted with the bogey man of inflation, prices are 
going to go up, prices are going to go up in the face of a fact which has been 
revealed in the most extraordinary document cver prepared by the Office of 
Price Administration and presented to our Federal Government, and that has 
been hidden by the National War Labor Board, a revealing paper which pur- 
ported to show and demonstrate the fact that corporations in the United 
States today are making more money than they ever made at any time in the 
history of the United States, and that they can carry the suggested wage 
increases without increasing their prices. 

Now the CIO was not responsible for the issuance of that paper; that 
paper emanated from the Office of Price Administration and came about as 
a result of a most exhaustive investigation conducted by the Office of Price 
Administration experts. And the problem arises as to when the Government 
of the United States, through these agencies, is going to recognize its obliga- 
tions, its obligations to all the people. 

For all practical purposes the workers of the United States have had four 
years of wage regimentation, four years of wage freezing. The Little Steel 
formula became effective January 1, 1941, and it will be four years old Janu- 
ary 1, 1945. And four years is just a little too long to be regimented in the 
United States. 

The rulings and directives of the National War Labor Board in regard 
to the operation of the so-called Little Steel formula go beyond even the gen- 
eral wage situation. They restrict and they restrain the possibility of any 
normal adjustment being made where collective bargaining contracts are in 
existence. It is a virtual impossibility for a worker employed in American 
industry to secure a change in his going rate although his job may be changed 
because of existing regulations. The employer has taken advantage of these 
restrictive measures to conduct all sorts of agitational and repressive meas- 
ures to create strikes. 

Our unions are committed to the no-strike policy because our unions are 
interested in our nation’s welfare—it comes first—and the employers do take 
advantage of our no-strike commitment, rendering it almost impossible in 
many instances for our people to secure any kind of redress for abuses that 
might be perpetrated against them by their employers. And in too many 
instances under those conditions the operation of the collective bargaining 
contract and its grievance machinery for all practical purposes has been 
suspended. 

So I say to the National War Labor Board through the medium of this 
convention today, and I say to Justice Byrnes, and I say to Mr. Vinson, “Let 
us be fair about this thing; you have been extremely unfair. You have de- 
veloped a bias that runs counter to the thinking of the people of the United 
States. Recognize your responsibilities and measure up to your obligations. 
We are not seeking any selfish advancement in the course of this war; we 
are asking for an even break, no more and no less; we are asking that the 
National War Labor board provide a sufficient amount of money to our people 
to enable them to meet their war obligations and purchase the necessary 
foods, medicine, clothing, and housing essential to their well-being. We are 
not seeking profit. We disdain profiteering by anyone. We are asking for 
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equal and exact justice, and we are demanding our government accede to our 
request now. This organization has made good its obligation to our country, 
and to our soldiers. It will continue to do so. It does not violate its pledge. It 
maintains its commitments to the armed forces, to our Commander-in-Chief, 
and to all of the people throughout our nation. We recognize our obligations; 
to fulfill them is a duty, and we perform our duty. 

“When, therefore, are you, Mr. Government, going to recognize yours? 
You have made your commitment, you have given your pledge. We ask you 
now to honor it, to respect it, as all right-thinking citizens of the United 
States would expect their neighbors to do.” 

We are confronted also with the rather foolhardy philosophy of a number 
of intellectuals over in the City of Washington who contend, “Well, your 
wages are high enough now, but when V-E Day comes and several million 
people are walking the streets and a lot of plants are closed down, do you 
know what we are going to do? We are going to give you 48 hours’ pay for 
40 hours’ work.” 

So say these perfectly nonsensical economic thinkers over in the City 
of Washington. “How do you maintain high wages when there is widespread 
unemployment? Answer that one. How do you increase labor costs when 
there is widespread unemployment, Mr. Vinson and Mr. Byrnes, and Mr. 
War Labor Board? That is a laugh for you. Tell the American people how 
you are going to do it. You have your choice. Your choice is to elevate 
these living standards to a point approximating the levels that existed Sep- 
tember 15, 1942. Your obligation is to maintain the relationships that 
existed as of that date twixt wages and prices. To do so it therefore be- 
comes necessary that you provide the people with that money now, so that 
when the inevitable V-E Day does come our people will then perhaps have 
the purchasing power necessary to keep the wages of American industry in 
motion and thereby help provide the sixty million jobs to which we all 
aspire.” 

The answer to America’s future lies in the willingness of American busi- 
ness and American industry and our American government, inasmuch as it 
is a partner of both business and labor, to recognize the need of providing 
American workers a sufficient amount of money now to maintain the kind 
of purchasing power that will make possible full employment at the end 
of the war. There is no crazy economic thinking about that. That is sim- 
ple, factual thinking, and it reflects the thinking of the millions of workers 
all over the United States of America, both organized and unorganized. 

And I should like to address myself to the vice chairman of the National 
War Labor Board for a minute, Mr. Taylor. 

“Mr. Taylor, we think in the Congress of Industrial Organizations that 
you are biased, we think you are unfair, we think that your reasoning of 
cases presented you by labor organizations within the past twelve months is 
unsound, and we respectfully request, Mr. Taylor, that you give more sound 
intelligent reasoning to the well-being of the American people, the millions 
of workers in this country, and their dependents than you have given them— 
or, in the interest of our nation’s war effort, and in the interest of our people 
all over this country, resign your job. 

“Mr. Taylor, we are not fooled with what is going on within the confines 
of the National War Labor Board. We have been aware of your machina- 
tions, the things that you have been doing. We have not been blinded to the 
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fact that you have exercised great bias against American workers in writing 
up recent decisions. I say in common justice to the men and women and 
children all over America that you, Mr. Taylor, should give vent to an 
altogether different kind of economic reasoning.” 

Now substantially what I have said to you reflects my own point of 
view about those matters, and I think it largely reflects the point of view 
of all the people that I am privileged to represent. I have nothing more to 
say about it. I think you have been given an excellent presentation of the 
facts and the history of those cases by the people who preceded me. It is 
unnecessary for me to go over that ground again. This is an extremely im- 
portant resolution, and when you pass upon it I urge you to try to make, 
through the use of reason and intelligent application, this resolution a work- 
able one. 

I thank you. 

(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now ten minutes after one, and the Re- 
port of the Committee on Resolutions is before you. 

(The question was called for.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the committee’s report will say 
aye; contrary-minded, no. And the resolutions have been adopted by the 
unanimous vote of this convention. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: That completes the Report of 
the Committee on Resolutions, and I now move that the entire report of the 
committee be adopted as a whole, and that the committee be discharged. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: With the thanks of the convention. 
The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want everyone of you to be back here at 2:30. 
We will then start the nomination and election of our officers—2:30 this 
afternoon promptly. 

At 1:10 o’clock p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:45 p. m. 

Secretary Carey made miscellaneous announcements. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair wishes to take advantage of. this 
opportunity to express his appreciation and also the thanks of the members 
of the CIO Executive Board to Brother George Baldanzi, who was commis- 
siened by the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to go to 
Italy for the purpose of making an investigation of the conditions that were 
prevailing and are prevailing in Italy and to ascertain what it was that we, 
as a union, could do to help rebuild the democratic trade unions of that 
country, and lend whatever other kind of assistance we might be able to 
give the Italian people in these, the days of distress. 

Brother Baldanzi spent seven weeks journeying all over Italy meeting 
the people and meeting the leaders of the people. He was privileged also to 
spend a great deal of his time with the officers of the United States Army 
in charge of our operations on the Italian front. Later, upon his return, he 
submitted a most complete and exhaustive report of his visit over there, and 
I might add, by the way, that the report was not only informative, but 
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highly educational. He was commended by the officials of our government 
and commended by the ranking officers of our Army as well as the people 
of Italy for his services, whilst representing the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations in that country. 

Unfortunately illness within the past few weeks has overtaken Brother 
Baldanzi and he could not be here to amplify his report which has already 
been given the members of our International Executive Board. So I am tak- 
ing the liberty at this moment, on behalf of the delegates attending this 
convention, to express to Brother Baldanzi the sincere appreciation of all of 
the members of our great organization to him for the splendid services which 
he rendered his union here, our country here, and the people of Italy as well, 
and I should like, if it meets with the approval of the convention, to have 
the Secretary of the Convention authorized to communicate your good wishes 
to him, and your appreciation for those services. 

It was so moved and carried. 

(Applause. ) 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The time has now come for your special 
order of business, and I will relinquish the chair to Brother Hillman who will 
preside whilst you are nominating and electing your President. Brother 
Hillman. 

(President Hillman, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, in the chair.) 

CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: I am honored to preside over the convention 
at this particular order of business. I have a bit of confession to make to 
you. I would rather have R. J. Thomas preside and ask him for the privilege 
of placing a certain candidate before the convention. As usual Thomas got 
ahead of me; so here I am. 

The order of business is the nomination for the presidency of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. R. J. Thomas. 


PRESIDENT 

VICE PRESIDENT THOMAS, United Auto Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates—In a nominating speech, as I understand it, you are sup- 
posed to convince an audience to vote for the particular candidate whom you 
are nominating. I hardly think it will be necessary for me to make that 
sort of a nominating speech. 

I would like to say that we have in the CIO a lot of top-ranking people 
who were former members of the United Mine Workers. I, in my own or- 
ganization, have a lot of former United Mine Workers, and the man whom I 
want to nominate is a former member of the United Mine Workers. You 
know, all United Mine Workers are not alike. 

I know of one United Mine Worker who used to stand up and say, “The 
UAW-CIO was a creature of my creation.” Well, that is not the United 
Mine Worker I am talking about. The former United Mine Worker I am 
talking about, is a man of whom I have said privately, on many occasions, 
and now I say to you publicly, has not only done more to build the UAW-CIO 
than any other single individual that I know of, but also has done more, 
barring none. 

(Applause. ) 

But I would like to tell you something of the experiences that I have 
had personally with this man whom I wish to place in nomination. 
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I met him first only a few years ago, about 1938, I believe it was, and I, 
like many others, a new member of the CIO when even though I have only 
known him those few years I think I represent a great cross-section of our 
membership who have come to know this man and love him as a father, who 
upon ever occasion I have gone to him for advice I have obtained that advice. 
It has never been the wrong advice. When I first met this man the organiza- 
tion of which I am president of was being torn asunder and I recognized in 
this man a leader of labor. 

At the first convention of my organization which I presided over, that 
organization had dropped from something like 350,000 members until we 
dropped down to 90,000 members, and I can tell you today I was lying like 
hell when I said 90,000 members. This man at that time started pulling the 
organization together and advising some of us who had not had experience 
in the labor movement what we should do. 

Shortly after that convention there was a strike called in the General 
Motors Corporation by a handful of members in our organization to again get 
General Motors under contract when they were refusing to recognize us, and 
this man came into those negotiations with me and he’ was the man who, in 
my opinion, again convinced General Motors that we should have collective 
bargaining with them, and it has only been a couple of years ago when I was 
standing before the great convention of the CIO and saying that the No. 1 
organizing problem of this country was to organize the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and again not only in organizing, but in the final conclusion of nego- 
tiating the contract, the man who I want to place in nomination is the man 
who should be given the credit. His advising us in organizing and advising us 
in negotiations and convincing Henry Ford that he should sign, the best con- 
tract, mind you, the best of any that I know of on the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, or any other labor movement in America, this man has never 
boasted of his achievements, this man has always been very meek and mild 
and gave credit to other people when actually he is the man who has done 
the job and should be given the credit, and that is the reason that I say that 
I am happy today, it is one of the happiest moments of my life to place in 
nomination before this convention for reelection—and I don’t think that there 
is any question that he will be reelected—my good friend and a good friend 
of all of us, Philip Murray. 

(The delegates joined in an enthusiastic demonstration of their approval 
of the nonimation, and the band led the delegates in marching about the con- 
vention hall. The applause and cheers lasted for approximately 45 minutes.) 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Is there a delegate in the hall who desires to 
place another name in nomination? 

(The delegates indicated by their “no” vote that there were no further 
nominations.) 

A motion to close nominations on the name of Philip Murray was adopted 
by a unanimous vote. 

A motion that the Secretary cast the unanimous ballot of this convention 
for Philip Murray for President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
for the ensuing term was carried by nanimous vote. 

CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: The motion has been unanimously carried. 
Delegates to this convention, you have elected a chief executive for the year 
of 1944-1945, and it is a year with tremendous tasks before CIO and before 
labor, the nation and the world, and it is well for labor that it have its 
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chief not merely for the membership of CIO but unorganized as well, in the 
person of Philip Murray. It is well for the nation that in this responsible post 
Philip Murray will again lead us. 

It is with great inner satisfaction, and with confidence in the future, that 
I have the pleasure to turn over the gavel to Brother Philip Murray to carry 
on the policies for CIO and labor fo this ensuing year. 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Chairman Hillman, fellow delegates, and fellow 
citizens: I deeply sense the great and very grave responsibilities that have 
been thrust upon me by your decision to reelect me to the presidency of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Whatever successes may have attended my efforts in working with you 
towards the upbuilding of this mighty movement, it is altogether attributable 
to the fact that I have received your wholesome support, your wholesome co- 
operation and the wholesome support and cooperation of the millions of people 
whom we are privileged to represent in this mighty convention. It is the 
teamwork of a mighty organization such as this that makes possible its 
success. 

Only a few years ago we were small, numerically speaking, and we did 
not possess too much strength. The constructive policies which you have 
developed down through the years, together with the intelligence which you 
have displayed in the prosecution of those policies has been substantially 
responsible for the great strength and the great power and the great influ- 
ence that has come into the life of this mighty labor organization. 

You have mapped policies in this convention, you have constructed pro- 
grams, and you have suggested that it shall be your purpose to prosecute 
those policies and those programs in the interest of not only the members of 
this great labor organization, but in the interest of all of the people of the 
United States of America. 

In the course of your deliberations you have asked for the support of the 
people, from whatever walk of life. That kind of philosophy, if practiced, 
as it has been preached here, will undoubtedly win for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations many, many friends all over the United States. You have 
invited, in the course of your deliberations the cooperation of the churches, 
the churches of all denominations, because in your innermost heart and con- 
science you believe your work to be a holy and a noble work dedicated to 
helping others whilst you are helping yourselves. 

You have invited the farm groups of the United States to join you in this 
onward movement. There again you envision a spirit of unselfishness, in that 
you ask the farmer and church men to join you because your problems happen 
to be their problems, they happen to be the problems of the people. 

You have asked for the business interests of the United States to recog- 
nize that you are a living entity, that you are a living organization, and to 
deal with you in good faith in all matters pertaining to the welfare of Amer- 
ican industry and American enterprise, as well as the welfare of the workers 
generally. 

You have invited all segments of our national population to join with you 
in this most noble and holy crusade—a better day, a better life. 

Your voice has gone without the bounds of your own country into many 
other countries all over the world, and you have asked the laboring people of 
those countries to join with you in the formulation of policies designed to 
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create a perpetual peace for the peoples of the world, and you have asked 
the peoples of other countries to join with you in reconstructing the universe 
upon a basis of equality and a better life. 

Certainly no organization, I care not what that particular organization is, 
could aspire to more lofty purposes, higher ideals than does this, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

In accepting again the mantle of responsibility which must accrue those 
elected to high office in the Congress of Industrial Organizations, I can only 
say to you in the spirit of perfect humility that I accept this charge, and I 
shall give to it such wisdom, such energy as God has given me. 

I bespeak your continued cooperation in advancing the interests of the 
people whom we are privileged to represent, and I shall labor just as diligently 
as I possibly can towards the attainment of your objectives. 

I thank you for. this tribute which you have paid me this afternoon, and 
again ask all of the people affiliated with our movement to continue the spirit 
—the spirit which has been so magnificently demonstrated in the course of 
this convention, working together—unity, unity of purpose. 

You will do it, because you, like I, want to build. You are interested only 
in building, building a better country, and building for the people of the 
United States of America a better kind of life. That is your task and that 
also happens to be my job. 

So thank you, my dear friends, for this manifestation of confidence in my 
leadership. I hope and pray that I shall prove to be worthy of it. 

Thank you. 

(Applause.) 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is now in order to nominate a secretary- 
treasurer for the ensuing year. 

The Chair recognizes Delegate Bittner. 

DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, in nominating a can- 
didate for secretary-treasurer of the organization for the ensuing year, I am 
not going to make any nominating speech. Everyone knows the candidate 
whom I am about to nominate just as well as Ido. They know the work he 
has done and will do for the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

So without any further ado I place in nomination for reelection Brother 
James Carey. 

(There was enthusiastic applause and a demonstration staged.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Knight. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers: I rise only for the purpose of 
making a suggestion to this convention. In view of the lateness of the hour 
and of the fact that many of the delegates want to leave the convention as 
soon as possible to catch, their trains, I suggest to the convention that we 
dispense with nominating speeches as such for the remainder of the offices. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will offer that motion after we get through 
with the present election. 

Are there any other nominations? 

(The delegates indicated by their “no” vote that there were no further 
nominations.) 
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It was regularly moved and seconded that the nominations be closed and 
that a unanimous ballot be cast for the election of James B. Carey as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The motion was carried by unanimous vote and in accordance with the 
motion the ballot was cast for James B. Carey. 

President Murray declared James B. Carey duly elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term. 

(Applause. ) 

SECRETARY-TREASURER CAREY: President Murray, officers and 
delegates, and friends: Six years ago, just six years and one week, to be 
exact, by act of the First Constitutional Convention of the CIO in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., I became a member of the official family of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. There were four members of that official family, three of 
them comparatively slim, one was a little fat, and later became fat not only in 
body but in mind. The other three stand together. 

I recall when Sidney Hillman placed my name in nomination at that con- 
vention, and during that whole period the unity between the three members 
remaining of that official family has been so solid in basic agreement, that 
it shattered every lance that was aimed to destroy that basic unity. 

Yes, and the day will some time come when the termites will stop their 
devisive tactics to separate the leaders of this movement. 

I recall in 1940 Van Bittner, over the expressed objection of the fat mem- 
ber of that official family, placed my name in nomination, and I am delighted 
that he again has presented my name to this convention. 

I wish at this time to thank all of the organizations affiliated with the 
CIO, the staff of the CIO office, and the CIO’s field staff, and especially Presi- 
dent Murray, for being so patient in the light of my many shortcomings, and 
I am grateful for this opportunity to again serve in this capacity. I cannot 
say that I have served as secretary-treasurer of the CIO for the six years 
since 1938, but I have attempted to function in that capacity under the leader- 
ship of President Murray. Before that I held the title but not the office. 

I am grateful to you, to Phil Murray and all the officers of the CIO that 
. I again have the opportunity of contributing my little mite in helping this 
organization in the coming year. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Willard Town- 
send for a special order of business. It won’t take long. 


PRESENTATION TO SECRETARY-TREASURER JAMES B. CAREY 


DELEGATE TOWNSEND: Thank you, Brother Murray. We will try 
to make it as brief as possible. 

Will the following members of the committee come to the platform: John 
Green, Morris Muster, Emil Rieve, Lucy Randolph Mason, James Leary, Boyd 
Wilson, Mike Mann, Walter Harris, Earl McGrew, Ben Maiatico, Irving 
Abramson, Harry Reed and Eddie Cheyfitz ? 

President Murray, members of the Seventh Constitutional Convention of 
the National CIO, a group of friends of Jimmie Carey’s throughout the United 
States from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
selected this committee a few weeks ago to do something to indicate in a 
small measure the great friendship that they have for Jimmie Carey, and as 
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a tribute to the splendid work that he has done while Secretary-Treasurer 
of CIO. 

When the committee met a few days ago they were at a loss as to what 
this present to Jimmie Carey should be, and so one of the members said—and 
I hope Jimmie won’t take offense at this—that he was out to Jimmie’s house 
one day for dinner, and he saw Jimmie run next door to borrow some silver 
from the neighbors, and he thought that this would be a good time to con- 
serve some of Jimmie’s energy, so he could use his own silver. 

Jimmie, in behalf of this committee, and your many friends throughout 
the United States, I consider it a real pleasure to present to you this chest 
of silver and all that goes with it. 

We felt that not only would this be a comfort to Jimmie, but it would 
also be a comfort to Mrs. Carey. We know the life of a trades unionist, and 
I am satisfied that if you men who represent the workers throughout the 
nation have the same problems as face me, you will realize that the little lady 
that stays at home is really the person that makes a contribution to this labor 
movement. 

And so we feel that she is entitled to all that the labor movement can 
give her. 

Mrs. Carey, I think, is in the balcony. Stand up, please, Mrs. Carey. 

(Mrs. James B. Carey arose and received the applause of the delegation.) 

Not only do we want you to have this fine silver, and all that goes with 
it, but as further indication of our belief in you, the committee wants this fine 
bouquet of flowers to grace your room while you are in the City of Chicago. 

Thank you very much. 

(Applause. ) 

SECRETARY CAREY: Members of the committee, Willard Townsend, 
and, again, my friends: In keeping with President Murray’s advice to labor 
to get along with your neighbors, I will see that the silverware I borrowed 
from them is properly returned; and without consulting with Marjorie, you 
are all invited out to the house. 

(Applause. ) 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We will now proceed with the nomination of 
our vice-presidents, and the Chair doesn’t know who is going to nominate 
R. J. Thomas. I haven't the slightest idea. 

I am just getting the list now. This will help expedite matters. 

I will recognize Delegate John Livingston of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

Pardon me, just a moment, Brother Livingston,—there is a motion 
pending. 

All those in favor of there being no nominating speeches will say aye; 
contrary-minded no. " 

The ayes seem to have it, and they do have it, and it is so ordered. 
Delegate Livingston. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON, United Auto Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this great convention: to me it is an honor and a privilege to 
have the opportunity of submitting the name of the president of one of our 
great affiliated International Unions, for the candidacy of the vice-presidency, 
the President of the great United Automobile Workers, R. J. Thomas. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I recognize Delegate Pollack, of the Textile 
Workers. 
DELEGATE POLLACK, Textile Workers Union: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this Seventh Annual Convention of CIO—I would like to place in 
nomination the President of the Textile Workers of America, Emil Rieve. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize Delegate Buckmaster of the 
United Rubber Workers. 
DELEGATE BUCKMASTER, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to this convention, I would like to place in nomination for one 
of the positions as Vice-President, the President of my organization, the 
United Rubber Workers of America, Mr. Sherman H. Dalrymple. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will now recognize Delegate Ruth Young. 


_DELEGATE YOUNG, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates—I was all set to make a swell speech about the guy I want 
to nominate. I think you all here know his name, and you know the splendid 
union he represents, and know of all of the sacrifices they have made for the 
war effort. It is one of the finest unions, the New York Industrial Union 
Council. I have the honor of nominating Joe Curran of the National Mari- 
time Union. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize Delegate Joseph Potofsky, of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates—I desire to place in nomination a distinguished son of the 
great Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, Frank Rosenblum, for the 
office of Vice-President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize James J. Leary of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

DELEGATE JAMES J. LEARY, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates to this great convention, it is 
certainly a great pleasure on my part to place in nomination for Vice-Presi- 
dent Reid Robinson. ; 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize John Grogan of the Shipyard 
Workers. 

DELEGATE GROGAN, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I take great pleasure in presenting 
the name of our small but mighty leader, John Green, for the office of Vice- 
President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize next David J. McDonald, of 
the United Steelworkers. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, I take 
great pleasure in placing in nomination the rank and file member of Local 
Union 1147 of the United Steelworkers of America for the office of Vice- 
President, Allan S. Haywood. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will recognize Delegate Julius Emspak, of 
the United Electrical Workers. 

DELEGATE EMSPAK, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America: Mr. Chairman, for Vice-President of the CIO I nominate the 
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President of the third largest union, and still growing, Albert J. Fitzgerald of 
the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? 

If not, the Chair will entertain a motion that the nominations be closed 
on the nine candidates proposed to the convention. 

Several delegates offered such a motion, which was carried by unanimous 
vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Nominations are closed. The Chair will now 


entertain a motion that those nine candidates be elected by acclamation. 
It was so moved and carried. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBERS 

SECRETARY CAREY: Nominations are now open for the Executive 

Board of the CIO for the ensuing year. 
Secretary Carey called the roll, and the following were nominated: ; 

LEWIS A, BERNE, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians, 5 Beekman Street, New York City. 

GEORGE F. ADDES, United Automobile Aircraft, Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 411 W. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

P. CHARLES DI NERI, Barbers’ & Beauty Culturists Union of America, 316 
Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

DONALD HENDERSON, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 
Products Workers, Room 415, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JACOB POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 15 Union 
Square, New York City. 

JOSEPH SELLY, American Communications Association, 5 Beekman Street, 
New York City. 

JULIUS EMSPAK, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
11 East 51st Street, New York City. 

GRANT W. OAKES, United Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America, 
188 West Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 

ELEANOR NELSON, United Federal Workers of America, 1338 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

J. F. JURICH, International Union of Fisherman & Allied Workers of Amer- 
ica, 4124 Arcade Building, Seattle, Wash. 

BEN GOLD, International Union of Fur and Leather Workers, 251 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

MORRIS MUSTER, United Furniture Workers of America, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

MARTIN WAGNER, United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 718 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

JOSEPH FROESCH, Federation of Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers 
of America, 118 N. Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

JOHN M. FOX, Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific, 117 Canadian National 
Dock, Seattle, Wash. 

HARRY BRIDGES, Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s International Union 
of America, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SAMUEL J. HOGAN, National Marine, Engineers, Beneficial Association, 
313 Machinists’ Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

E. F. BURKE, National Marine, Cooks & Stewards Association, 86 Commer- 
cial Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

JOHN GROGAN, Industrial Union Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of Amer- 

ica, 534 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


M. HEDLEY STONE, Maritime Union of America, 346 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 


JAMES J. LEARY, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
of America, 303 Railway Exchange Building, Denver, Colo. 


MILTON MURRAY, American Newspaper Guild, 63 Park Row, Room 905, 
New York City. 


LEWIS MERRILL, United Office & Professional Workers of America, 1860 
Broadway, New York City. 


O. A. KNIGHT, International Union of Oil Workers, 108 W. 8th Street, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

THOMAS ANDERT, Optical Workers Organizing Committee, 207 Title Guar- 
anty Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

LEWIS J. CLARK, United Packinghouse Workers of America, 205 W. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Il. 

HARRY SAYRE, Paper Workers Organizing Committee, 1104 Keith Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. H. ESPOSITO, Playthings, Jewelry & Novelty Workers International 
Union, 225 Lafayette Street, New York City. 

A. B. MARTIN, United Railroad Workers of America Organizing Committee, 
1413 11th Avenue, Altoona, Pa. 

SAMUEL WOLCHOK, United Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Em- 
ployees of America, 100 West 42nd Street, New York City. 

L. S. BUCKMASTER, United Rubber Workers of America, 503 United Build- 

ing, Akron, Ohio. 

FRANK McGRATH, United Shoe Workers of America, 917 15th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

ABRAHAM FLAXER, State, County & Municipal Workers of America, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. 

VAN A. BITTNER, United Steelworkers of America, 1500 Commonwealth 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

JOHN C. LAWSON, United Stone & Allied Products Workers of America, 
Scampini Bldg., Barre, Vt. 

GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers Union of America, 15 Union Square, 
New York City. 

WILLIARD TOWNSEND, United Transport Service Employees, 3451 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

MICHAEL J. QUILL, Transport Workers Union of America, 153 West 64th 
Street, New York City. 

HAROLD J. STRAUB, Utility Workers Organizing Committee, 1133 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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WORTH LOWERY, International Woodworkers of America, 314 S. W. Ninth 
Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 


SECRETARY CAREY: One nominee has been named for each position 
on the Executive Board of the CIO. Is there a motion that nominations as 
made be closed? 

The motion that nominations be closed was made and carried. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast the unanimous ballot of the con- 
vention for members of the International Executive Board for the ensuing 
term. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: This, the Seventh Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations has now transacted all of its official 
business. 

I wish before you leave the convention hall to extend to you my compli- 
ments for the splendid spirit of cooperation you have manifested towards the 
presiding officer in the course of your deliberations. I believe that all of the 
delegates here will agree with me that this has been the most successful con- 
vention ever conducted under the auspices of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. The spirit of friendship and unity manifested by our delegates 
indicates a period of constructive improvement between now and the next 
national convention of the CIO. 

You have outlined for yourselves a great program, and I hope, God 
willing, that when we again meet in convention one year from now that our 
organization will again be able to report splendid progress. It is remarkable 
indeed that in the few years of our existence we have grown to be such a 
mighty labor movement. 

I should like to advise with our delegates that we exercise due caution 
and that in the promotion of our interests we use a sense of intelligent direc- 
tion toward the upbuilding of this great organization of ours. You have 
done a remarkable job. Our people back home have done a remarkable job. 
All of us who have participated in the performance of this great work are 
entitled to credit for not only the work that has been done but also the way 
in which it has been done. We have continued in the course of our delibera- 
tions our CIO Political Action Committee. Our committee has been selected 
and a chairman for that particular sub-division of the CIO has also been 
selected. We have paid tribute to the leadership of the CIO-PAC in the 
course of the convention, to our committees and to the staff members asso- 
ciated with that great worthwhile organization. 

I hope during the course of the coming year that you will continue to 
lend every possible degree of support to Chairman Hillman in the adminis- 
tration of his affairs and in the conduct of his high office, and that when you 
do get back home you will build a local community PAC committee to bring 
into them all of the interested people in each of the communities so that all 
can have a better understanding of the work which this mighty organization 
of yours and mine is doing. 

All hail to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. All hail to its mem- 
bers, to the families and the devoted wives of the members of this mighty 
organization, and all hail to the sons and daughters of the members of this 
mighty organization who are now serving in the armed forces of our great 
country, and before you conclude your sessions, inasmuch as you have re- 
dedicated yourselves to the boys who are fighting for us and fighting for a 
better world, I am quite sure that it will not be asking too much for the . 
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delegates attending this convention to rise to their feet and stand for one 
minute in silent tribute to our departed, both those who have left our ranks 
to join the armed forces, and to those who have died upon the production 
front in this great battle of production since the war began. 

Will you join with me now in standing to your feet for one minute in 
silent tribute to their memories? 

(The entire delegation and audience arose and stood in silent tribute as 
suggested by President Murray.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chairman would like to call upon Michael 
Man to lead the delegation in the singing of our National Anthem. 
(The entire delegation joined in the singing of the National Anthem.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to extend to the management of 
the Stevens Hotel the sincere thanks of the officers and delegates attending 
this convention for the many courtesies extended our people whilst here in 
the City of Chicago, and also to the officers of the City and the City admin- 
istration for the many fine courtesies extended the officers and delegates 
attending this convention whilst in the City of Chicago. 

Yesterday’s minutes, due to yesterday being Thanksgiving Day, have 
not been distributed this afternoon. Ordinarily they were distributed in the 
morning. However, delegates who care for copies of yesterday’s minutes will 
receive them at the office, No. 418, before they leave the city. Call there this 
afternoon or tomorrow morning and you will receive the copy of the pro- 
ceedings. 

I thank all of you and I now declare the Seventh Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 


(At 4:20 o’clock p.m., Friday, November 24, 1944, the Seventh Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations was adjourned 
sine die.) 

















APPENDIX 


TELEGRAMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Congratulatory messages were received from the following organizations 
and individuals during the course of the convention: 


Washington, D. C. 

Your great organization is meeting in an hour of momentous transition. 
Today the American people expect big decisions from the team of manage- 
ment and labor. The American people will not be satisfied with small men 
making small decisions. 

On the home front the American people and American labor have helped 
create the giant industries of war. American labor has smashed all pro- 
duction records. There is no reason why production for peace cannot be 
equally record-smashing. 

The all-American team of government management and labor must con- 
tinue its victory march toward the goals ahead of us. The defeat of Ger- 
many, the defeat of Japan, the defeat of unemployment and insecurity are 
three goals that are really one goal. 

World security from fear and want will be shared by all or else shared 
by none. Here at home economic security must become as real as the air 
we breathe and as universial, to be shared equally by all Americans. The 
American people are one people not to be divided into veterans and non- . 
veterans—male workers and female workers, white workers and black 
workers. 

This is the inner meaning of our changing times. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has been, and is, aware of its responsibilities not 
only to labor but to the Nation at large. As part of the team of government — 
management and labor the CIO will help build the way into an America of 
60,000,000 jobs in a world freed from both fascism and unemployment. 

—Paul V. McNutt, Chairman, War Manpower Commission. 





Ketchikan, Alaska. 


Greetings and best wishes for a successful and fruitful convention. The 
hill may be steep but the colors are rising. May the human rights which we 
stand entrenched upon be a reality for’ all people. 

—Ketchikan Industrial Union Council. 


Washington, D. C. 

Officers and delegates: The Nation depends on your success for a har- 
monious and constructive convention which I feel will solidify and utilize the 
best thinking and action by all organized progressive groups that will help 
bring home to all good people everywhere a full loan of plenty resulting from 
the small crumbs of effort now being cast by you upon the waters of the 
future. 
—R. E. Goforth, Secretary, National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 

tion, Machinists Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Detroit, Mich. 

Members of the National Maritime Union of America, CIO, Port of 
Detroit, strongly favor continuance of Political Action Committee. History 
has proven that only by Political Action can labor protect its gains and 


secure new ones. 
—wWilliam Thorpe, Port Agent. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Recognizing the Congress of Industrial Organizations as a staunch and 
powerful in these struggles of all groups for full democratic rights, I join 
with other Negro leaders in wishing this convention every success. 
—Charlotta A. Bass, Editor, California Eagle. 





Washington, D. C. 

For the first time in several years I am forced to miss your convention. 

Heavy pressure of work incident to my resignation as Director of the U. S. 

Conciliation Service makes it impossible to leave Washington at this time. 

Please express to every official and delegate my continued interest and my 

confidence that your deliberations will result in further promotion of the best 
interests of labor and industry and our country. 

—John R. Steelman, Director, U. S. Conciliation Service. 





New York, N. Y. 
The CIO has done a great job in unifying the people for victory. We 
know the present convention will continue this work and help constructively 
in shaping national policies for full postwar employment and a lasting peace. 


—Robert W. Dunn, Executive Secretary, Labor Research Association, 80 East 
11th Street, New York City. 


New York City. 


Greetings. Please accept and convey to your members in convention 
assembled our deepest appreciation for the fine support the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations has given the United Yugoslav Relief Fund of 
America in extending relief to the people of Yugoslavia who are fighting so 
valiantly for freedom. We have been privileged to enjoy your cooperation 
ever since We were organized and hope we may continue to receive it. 


—Collin Wells, National Director, United Yugoslav Relief Fund of America; 
Emil Rosenberg, Director, Labor Division. 





New York City, N. Y. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations has done such significant work 
against discrimination in industry we confidently hope and urge that you 
tackle the serious problem of postwar discharges during reconversion and 
cutbacks to protect newly-won employment gains of Negro workers. Any 
progressive decision from your convention will affect other organizations 
and the total situation. 


—James Myers, Industrial Division; George Haynes, Race Relations Depart- 
ment, Federal Council of Churches. 
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Terre Haute, Ind. 
The pulse of the American labor movement beats cautiously as the great 
CIO delegation deliberates in convention. May God’s wisdom guide the 
actions of the delegates and our wonderful staff of National officers. 


—Vigo County Industrial Union Council; Tom N. Fuson, President; Harry 
Burns, Vice-President; Boyd Roloff, Secretary-Treasurer; May Hudson, 
Recording Secretary. 


Aberdeen, Wash. 


IWA District No. 3 wholeheartedly concurs with the action taken by 
the CIO Executive Board on continuing the PAC under the same national 
leadership. We also wish to commend the activities of Jerry O’Connell in 
this district. 

—Francis Artz, Secretary, Southern Washington District No. 3, IWA. 





Juneau, Alaska. 
Delegates in convention assembled, greetings. May your deliberations 
build a bigger and better CIO. Fraternally, 
—Local 882 and the Juneau, PO SG Local 882, and the Juneau Industrial 
Union Council. 


Wilmington, Del. 
New Castle County Industrial Union Council looks forward to a suc- 
cessful convention that will meet boldly the problems facing American work- 
ers. We are pleased to see that convention plans to continue PAC so that 
labor’s strength and program can be advanced on the political field. 


—Otis Swain, Vice-President, New Castle Industrial Union Council. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Western Pennsylvania Committee of the American Slav Congress 
heartily supports you in your fight for a wage increase in steel and other 
industries and for a guaranteed annual income. 
—Mrs. Nena Hichenko, Secretary, America Slav Congress. 





Atlanta, Ga. 


Negro Americans have come to recognize the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as staunch allies in the struggle of all groups for full demo- 
cratic rights. On behalf of Negro people we send this message to your great 
convention. The recent national election greatly strengthened the alliance 
between organized labor and the Negro, thereby making possible the decisive 
victory of President Roosevelt to deal adequately with the crucial tasks 
which still lie ahead. We must work together in further developing this 
alliance. Thus, alone can the Negro people and the Nation as a whole be 
sure to attain those serious problems confronting our country. After victory 
over our fascists enemies has been won none is more fundamental than the 
maintenance of full postwar employment. A special aspect of this problem 
which is a particular concern to us is the danger that postwar layoffs during 
reconversion may disproportionately destroy the Negro’s newly-won wartime 
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employment gains. We are confident and make herein a special plea that 
your convention will face this problem squarely and help to chart the path 
to its progressive solution. There now emerges before our country and the 
world the possibility of attaining democratic freedom and economic security 
for the great masses of men to an extent never before realized in our history. 


—Atlanta Daily World; C. A. Scott, Editor and General Manager. 





New York, N. Y. 


The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People sends 
cordial greetings to the CIO convention. When you and I paid tribute to the 
late Senator George W. Norris at a dinner here in New York City in Janu- 
ary, 1943, the outlook for an enlightened electorate was dark because of the 
apathy shown labor, minorities and others during the 1942 congressional 
elections. But thanks to the CIO and other awakened groups. We have 
a far brighter situation today. There is greater hope for the survival of 
democracy for more men and women in all sections of the country and of all 
races, creeds and colors participating in the functioning of democracy. Hav- 
ing worked for thirty-five years for this objective, particularly in advocating 
political independence by American Negroes the NAACP is happy to extend 
greetings to the CIO convention. It sends best wishes for success in the 
courageous attack the CIO is making on wartime and postwar domestic and 


world problems. 
—Walter White, Secretary. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


One hundred and twenty-four Farm Worker delegates attending eleventh 
annual convention ending November 17 in Little Rock instructed me to extend 
fraternal greetings to National Convention of CIO and express appreciation 
to your organization for sending National Representative Adolph Germer to 
address our meeting. We ask cooperation of the CIO in our program for 
organizing National Farm Labor Union, extending social security laws and 
Federal protection of right of collective bargaining to farm workers. Due 
to rapid mechanization of cotton production and plans for manufacture and 
sale of mechanical cotton pickers in 1945 it is necessary for thousands of 
white and Negro farm workers to migrate to other areas. We urge CIO 
to use its influence to secure immediate opening of government-owned lands 
in the West for resettlement of dispossessed farm families of South. 


—H. L. Mitchell, President, Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union. 





New York, N. Y. 

The members of Wholesale and Warehouse Workers Union, Local 65, 
hail the decisive role of the Political Action Committee in the reelection of 
our great President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

We pledge our active support to a great drive to organize American mil- 
lions of unorganized workers to fight for the CIO program. Such an organiz- 
ing drive will guarantee the full realization of our November 7 victory and a 
complete rout of the fascist-minded persons who are still in our midst. 


—General Council, Wholesale and Warehouse Workers Union, Local 65, Thir- 
teen Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 
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Gary, Ind. 


Proud of your correct stand on no-strike pledge as necessity to win war 
against enemies of Nation, can you aid in action against less few men who 
today defied CIO no-strike pledge. Answer General Eisenhower's call for 
increased production with unpatriotic contempt on first day of War Bond 
drive repudiated union contract procedure on grievances and took into their 
few hands dictation. Over 16,000 members of Local 1014 as millions of Amer- 
ican boys open strongest offensive against Nazis and need more supplies 
than ever. 


—Pete Fangrass, A. Thomas, George Pelich, G. Pope, Herman Brooks, C. D. 
Ammons, C. V. Adams, Sidney Martin, John Gates, Sam Spears, Henry O. 
Simmons, A. C. Davis, Joe Gibson, Jacob Blake, Waldo Bryant, I. D. 
Dawkins, Willie Reditt, Sam Davis, James Walton, Nathan Grant. 





Galveston, Texas. 


The National Maritime Union, Galveston branch, stands united behind 
our officers and delegates assembled in the greatest convention in history. 
The lessons of cooperation and mutual assistance which we have learned in 
the struggle of the United Nations against the axis must be put to work to 
build the peace and security for which we are all ready to give our lives as 
our brothers have who have gone before us. We request the assistance of 
our government and all the United Nations and the world labor movement 
in bringing up the wages, hours and conditions of our Seamen to the stand- 
ards of our shore side brothers. We request our government and the United 
Nations to eliminate unfair and exploiting competition so that world trade 
can be stabilized and better human relationship between nations established. 

—H. K. Deuchare, Agent, National Maritime Union. 





The National Labor Committee for Palestine extends greetings and con- 
gratulations upon your splendid progress and achievements. Accept our 
sincerest thanks for your support to the organized Jewish workers in Pales- 
tine, the Histadrut. 

—Joseph Schlossberg, Chairman; Isaac Hamlin, Secretary. 





Bellingham, Wash. 
Local 9330, IWA, wish to reaffirm the unanimous support of the IWA 
no-strike pledge and hope for a progressive and harmonious convention. 
—President Earl] Hayes, Business Agent Fred Cary. 





Mobile, Ala. 
All members of the National Maritime Union in the deep south behind 


CIO convention 100 percent. 
—wNational Maritime Union, Mobile Branch. 





Denver, Colo. 


The thirty-ninth annual convention of the National Farmers’ Union by 
unanimous resolution of the delegates authorizes me to express to you appre- 
ciation for past cooperation and assurance of continuance in the coming year 
the brightest and most practical hope for full employment and peace here and 
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increasingly throughout this one world rests, I believe, in our hands, the 
hands of the productive workers on farms and in the cities. Ours is the 
final responsibility. As an autonomous and independent organization of, by 
and for operators of family-type farms and their families, in the coming 
year the National Farmers’ Union is resolved and determined, by action of 
the delegates in the convention, to carry on the fight for full production, full 
employment, and lasting peace, continuing to cooperate in areas of agreement 
with your organization and other people’s organizations and individuals of 
goodwill. This time we can organize and enjoy abundance; we must not fail. 


—James G. Patton, President, National Farmers’ Union. 





President London, 
CIO Convention November 21, 1944. 
Chicago 


Please convey to delegates wishes of Polish trade unions of a successful 
conference. Polish trade unions have been destroyed by enemy and their 
property confiscated. Our leaders have been shot or imprisoned. In spite 
of all trade union work is carried on underground and a new generation of 
leaders has formed itself in the difficult conditions of conspiratory struggle. 
Trade unions have played considerable part against general resistance against 
Nazi tyranny and will take a leading part in the reconstruction of the free 
democratic and independent Poland that will emerge from this. Grateful to 
American labor for moral and material support you have given us in our 
struggle. International solidarity of workers is best guarantee of peace and 
liberty and is the only means by which we can secure freedom to all nations 
big and small and social justice to all men irrespective of class origin or creed. 


—Ian Stanczyk, Chairman Representations Polish Trade Union. 





James B. Carey Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Secy. Congress of Industrial Organizations November 21, 1944. 
Care Stevens Hotel, Chicago, II. 

Regret exceedingly illness prevents my attending convention. Have 
therefore taken liberty of mailing you 900 pamphlets greeting officers and 
delegates and assuring you of our gratitude. Would very much appreciate 
it if these pamphlets are placed on delegates’ tables and also if greeting 
in pamphlet be read on convention floor so that it will be incorporated into 
proceedings. Let me again assure you of our sincere appreciation. Regards. 
—R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, ex-Patient Tubercular Home of Denver, 

Colo., 32 Union Square, New York City. 





Philip Murray Beverly Hills, Calif., 
President CIO November 22, 1944. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 

Executive Board of Beverly Westwood Democratic Committee strongly 
urges continuation of work of the Political Action Committee. 


—Oliver Schwab, Chairman. 
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ARKANSAS STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 
110832 Garrison Avenue 
Mr. Philip Murray, President Fort Smith, Ark., 
Congress of Industrial Organizations November 18, 1944. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

Greetings and congratulations, 7th Annual Convention, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; all Arkansas unions are proud of the CIO and 
the PAC. 

All best wishes for a successful convention. 

—Carl B. Curtis, Secretary-Treasurer, Arkansas State Industrial Union 

Council. 


Phil Murray, President 


Congress of Industrial Organizations Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ; November 18, 1944. 
Dear Phil: 


Greetings and salutations to the officers and delegates to the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations at your Seventh Annual Convention. 

Congratulations and felicitations are in order on the wonderful progress 
and magnificent leadership given this great trade-union movement by its 
president and his colleagues in office. I commend the rank and file for their 
loyalty to their officers and their union and salute the union and its member- 
ship for the magnificent production record that has been established in the 
mills, factories and other avenues of production under your jurisdiction. 

Every red-blooded American should feel proud of the CIO for the loyal 
manner in which they have supported their government in this great global 
war. Production records have been smashed, millions of dollars have been 
invested in war bonds, blood has been donated to the American Red Cross 
and thousands upon thousands of sons and daughters of your union have 
made the supreme sacrifice in order that our way of life may continue. In 
other words, no sacrifice has been too great for the loyal Americans who 
make up the personnel of this great union. 

I trust that your convention will be, as they have always been, progres- 
sive, successful, constructive and harmonious, and that out of your delibera- 
tions will come a program for the winning of the war at the earliest possible 
moment, and that your post-war program may be accepted by both manage- 
ment and government. 


Sincerely, 
Patrick T. Fagan. 
Chungking. 
Via RCA 
NLT President Philip Murray 
Annual Convention of Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Chicago, Til. 


Behalf Chinese organized workers I extend my hearty greetings to CIO 
annual convention. Your achievement at war is believed strengthening force 
free democratic labor movement and allied victory. May we convey again 
. our gratitude toward your abiding sympathy to wartime Chinese workers and 
best wishes for your every success. 

—Chu Hsuehfan, President Calif. 
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NLT Philippe Murray 
President CIO Moscou 

718 Jackson Place N. W. 104 17 1936 
Washington, D. C. 

On behalf of working class USSR All Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions sends hearty fraternal greetings and wishes successful work all CIO 
members and delegates to convention. We are profoundly convinced that 
common efforts and coordinated actions of United Nations establishment 
direct contact between trade-union movements of USA and USSR and 
organization of militant active world trade union federation will promote 
early defeat our common hatred enemy Hitlerite Germany and establishment 
stable lasting peace for whole mankind’s welfare. Hearty greetings. 
—Vassili Kuznetzov, President All Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 





Philip Murray 
President, Congress Industrial Organizations Convention 
Chicago, Ill. 

With particular pride Latin American workers send their fraternal 
greetings to Chicago Convention of Congress Industrial Organizations. CIO 
can legitimately be proud of splendid record it has achieved in production 
front of the arsenal of democracy furnishing the means to gallant soldiers 
of the United Nations to definitely crush Nazifascism and also of newest 
and ever important victory achieved in United States by playing a splendid 
role in re-election President Franklin D. Roosevelt, event which no doubt has 
and will have an international import of exceptional significance. CIO has 
helped to win war by producing more and more tools to defeat our common 
enemy and it has contributed to win the peace by placing Franklin D. Roose- 
velt at the head of your great nation in the eve of military victory over 
fascism. Very fraternally yours. 

—Vincente Lombardo Toledano, President Latin American Federation of 

Labor. 





THE CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Le Congres Canadian du Travail 
230 Laurier Avenue West, Ottawa, Canada 
Mr. Philip Murray 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations 
718 Jackson Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. November 2, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo in which 
you extend a cordial invitation to me to attend the Seventh Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO and address the delegates. 

It is deeply regretted that it will not be possible for me to attend your 
convention this year. I, therefore, take advantage of this opportunity to 
express the hope that the convention will be a success in every respect and 
that the Congress of Industrial Organizations may continue to prosper in its 
efforts on behalf of the workers. 

Yours sincerely, 
—A. R. Mosher, President. 
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MESSAGE TO THE CIO CONVENTION 

Negro Americans have come to recognize the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as a staunch and powerful ally in the struggle of all groups 
for full democratic rights. On behalf of the Negro people, we send greetings 
to your great convention. 

The recent national election greatly strengthened the alliance between 
organized labor and the Negro, thereby making possible the decisive victory 
of President Roosevelt. To deal adequately with the crucial tasks which 
still lie ahead, we must work together in further developing this alliance. 
Thus alone can the Negro people and the nation as a whole be sure to attain 
those democratic goals for which we are fighting this people’s war. 

Among the serious problems confronting our country after victory over 
our fascist enemies has been won, none is more fundamental than the main- 
tenance of full post-war employment. A special aspect of this problem, 
which is of particular concern to us, is the danger that post-war layoffs during 
reconversion may destroy the Negro’s newly won wartime employment gains. 
We are confident, and make herein a special plea, that your convention will 
face this problem squarely and help to chart the path to its progressive 
solution. 

There now emerges before our country and the world the possibility of 
attaining democratic freedom and economic security for the great masses of 
men to an extent never before realized in our history. Negro Americans will 
continue to move forward toward these goals in firm unity with the progres- 
sive labor movement of our nation. 

Signed: 

Dr. Peyton F. Anderson, chairman, Press Relations Committee, New York. 
Assemblyman William T. Andrews, New York. 
Mary McLeod Bethune, president, National Council of Negro Women, Wash- 

ington, D. C. 

Judge Jane M. Bolin, New York. 
Jeannetta Welch Brown, executive secretary, National Council of Negro 

Women, Washington, D. C. 

Assemblyman Daniel Burrows, New York. 
Charles A. Collier, Jr., executive secretary, City-Wide Citizens’ Committee on 

Harlem, New York. 

Charles A. Collins, executive secretary, Negro Labor Victory Committee, 

New York. 

Henry K. Craft, executive secretary, Harlem YMCA, New York. 

Councilman Benjamin J. Davis, Jr., New York. 

Frank Marshall Davis, executive editor, Associated Negro Press, Chicago. 

Congressman William L. Dawson, Chicago. 

Dean Dixon, New York. 

Arthur Huff Fauset, chairman, United People’s Action Committee, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dorothy K. Funn, labor secretary, National Negro Congress. 

Edmonia Grant, director of education, Race Relations Division, American 

Missionary Association, Nashville. 

Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, Southern Regional Council, Richmond. 
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William Harrison, Boston. 

Rev. Charles A. Hill, chairman, Detroit Citizens’ Committee, Detroit. 

Langston Hughes, New York. 

Alphaeus Hunton, educational director, Council on African Affairs, New York. 

Rev. W. H. Jernagin, director, Washington Bureau, Council of Negro Churches, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carl R. Johnson, president, Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, Kansas City, Mo. 

Canada Lee, New York. 

Edward S. Lewis, executive secretary, Greater New York Urban League, New 
York. 

Louis Martin, editor, Michigan Chronicle, Detroit. 

Louise McDonald, Coordinator, National Non-Partisan Council, Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority, New York. 

Osceola E. McKaine, executive secretary, Progressive Democratic Party, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Congressman-elect Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., New York. 

Dr. L. D. Reddick, curator, Schomburg Collection, New York. 

Estelle Massey Riddle, chairman, Public Affairs Committee, National Council 
of Negro Women, New York. 

Ruth Logan Roberts, chairman, Advisory Council, National Association of 
Colored Graduate Nurses, New York. 

Paul Robeson, chairman, Council on African Affairs, New York. 

Cecelia Cabannis Saunders, executive secretary, Harlem Branch, YWCA, 
New York 

Kenneth Spencer, New York 

Mabel Keaton Staupers, executive secretary, National Association of Colored 
Graduate Nurses, New York. 

Judge James S. Watson, New York. 

Robert Weaver, American Council on Race Relations, Chicago. 

Ludlow Werner, editor, New York Age, New York. 

Carter Wesley, publisher, Informer chain of papers, Houston. 

Doxey A. Wilkerson, executive editor, The People’s Voice, New York. 

Attorney Oliver D. Williams, chairman, Board of Managers, Carlton Avenue, 
YMCA, New York. 

Bishop R. R. Wright, Jr., Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

Max Yergan, president, National Negro Congress. 

P. B. Young, Sr., publisher, Norfolk Journal and Guide. 





NEGRO LABOR VICTORY COMMITTEE 
308 Lenox Avenue, New York 27, N. Y. 


Mr. Philip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. November 17, 1944. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The Executive Board and members of the Negro Labor Victory Commit- 
tee, composed of Negro trade union leaders from both CIO and AFL unions, 
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and with 107 affiliated and cooperating unions in Greater New York, greet the 
Sixth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We pay tribute to the contribution the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations and its leadership has made to America and our allies in their fight 
to destroy fascism and to lay the foundations for a democratic and lasting 
peace which will bring prosperity, full employment and security to the people 
of America and of the world. 

We recognize and profoundly admire what the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and its affiliates have done to hasten the full and equal par- 
ticipation of Negro Americans in all phases of our national life, and to remove 
the barriers to full citizenship which they and other minority groups face 
in this country. 

The Negro people have shown their awareness and appreciation of this 
contribution and demonstrated their desire to work hand-in-hand with organ- 
ized labor, particularly with the CIO, by supporting, in an understanding 
and effective way, the successful campaign to re-elect President Roosevelt 
and a Congress committed to his policies for winning the war and the peace. 

As we approach certain and unconditional victory, the problems of the 
peace emerge and press for constructive solution. We are confident that this 
historic convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, convened 
in Chicago, will contribute much to the solution of these problems and to the 
preparation for the peace and will demonstrate again that boldness of vision 
and statesmanship which has meant so much to our nation in these days 
which have tried the souls of men and of nations. 

Among the problems of the future which require clear thinking and 
courageous planning now, is that of the employment status of Negro workers 
during the reconversion and immediate post-war period. We look with con- 
fidence to this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to give 
full consideration to this problem which deserves the attention of all Ameri- 
cans and to help chart the path towards a solution which will be in keeping 
with our common purposes: an America in which the new Bill of Rights, 
enunciated by our President on January 11, 1944, shall be the order of the day. 

We devoutly hope that the deliberations of your Seventh Constitutional 
Convention will be inspired by the vision of the new world which lies within 
our grasp, and that wisdom and faith will guide your decisions. 


Sincerely yours, 


Negro Labor Victory Committee, 
Charles A. Collins, Executive Secretary. 


Philip Murray, President France 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in convention, October 24, 1944 
Chicago, Ill. 

Greetings and best wishes to the Eight Annual Convention of the CIO. 

The G. I.’s on this side of the “Pond” have followed with satisfaction the 
gains made by and through the CIO in their behalf. As one of them, I am 
grateful. 

The capable and statesmanlike job performed by President Murray and 
his staff during these trying times, has been an inspiration to all of us. 
We will finish our job here, confident in the knowledge that the interests of 
all workers are being safeguarded by the soldiers of labor at home. 
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I am sure that your deliberations will result in the reaffirmation of the 
CIO purposes, which are largely responsible for the production miracle that is 
making final victory over our enemies in the field assured. 

Please convey my best wishes to your officers and delegates, and I hope 
that you will have a most successful convention. 

Fraternally, 
John U. Cooney, Cpl., U. S. Army. 





MISSOURI STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 
216 Title Guaranty Bldg., 706 Chestnut Street 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Seventh Annual Convention 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago Ill. November 20, 1944. 


Greetings: 
The Missouri State Industrial Union Council extends best wishes for a 
very successful convention. 
With best personal regards, I am, 


Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
James A. Davis, Secretary-Treasurer. 


GREATER BOSTON INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 
73 Tremont St., Room 526, Boston, Mass. 
James B. Carey, Secretary 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. November 21, 1944. 
Dear Sir and.Brother: 


The 50;000 members of the Greater Boston CIO Industrial Union Council 
wish to extend to the delegates assembled at the Seventh Annual National 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations their greetings and 
best wishes for a successful conference, and pledge 100 percent support of the 
policies and decisions which may be made by your convention. 

We further endorse the excellent leadership of the officers of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations and trust that we may be privileged to 
continue under this leadership for the ensuing year. 


Fraternally yours, 
Jack Hurvich, President. 


Philip Murray New York, 
National CIO Convention Nov. 20, 1944. 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 


Chapter 31, Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Tech- 
nicians, CIO, sends its cordial fraternal regards to the National CIO Conven- 
tion. We pledge our continued support to your able and vigorous leadership 
and look forward to increasing the numbers and accomplishments of the CIO 
together with you and our brother CIO unions. 

—Lew W. Gleekman, Secretary. 
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Honorable Philip Murray Chicago, Ill., 
President Congress of Industrial Organizations Nov. 20, 1944. 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


On behalf of the Chicago Defender and our affiliated publications, the 
Michigan Chronicle, Detroit, Michigan, and Louisville Defender, Louisville, 
Kentucky, we welcome you and the National CIO Convention to Chicago. 
One of the basic reasons why the Chicago Defender and our affiliated pub- 
lications supported President Roosevelt was because of the protection the 
Roosevelt administration has given all labor. We feel that only through the 
close collaboration of all Americans with labor will America be able to achieve 
a more perfect democracy dedicated to the welifare of humanity, regardless 
of race, creed, color, or national origin. 


—John H. Sengstacke, Publisher Chicago.Defender. 





TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S. W. 1 
Mr. P. Murray 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 2nd November, 1943 
Dear Mr. Murray: 


WORLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 


(1) The British Trades Union Congress, which was held at Southport from Sep- 
tember 6th-11th, 1943, adopted a resolution instructing the General Council to 
explore the possibility of calling a world conference of representatives of 
the organized workers of all countries with the object of considering the 
most pressing problems both of policy and of organization affecting the in- 
terests of the working people and thereby promoting the widest possible 
unity in aim and action of the international trade union movement. 


(2) This matter has been considered by the General Council, who have 
decided to convene such a conference. They have carefully considered the 
difficulties of convening this conference during the war, but feel that it would 
be meeting the desires of trade unionists in all countries if the conference 
was held at the earliest practicable date. 


Date and Place of Conference 


(3) Having regard to the distances to be travelled by some of the delegates 
who will be eligible to attend, and to the difficulties of communication, it is 
clear that several months must elapse before the conference can take place. 
It is proposed that the conference should be held in London and should com- 
mence on Monday, 5th June, 1944. 


Duration 


(4) Experience shows that the duration of the conference could not be 
less than one week, and might possibly run into a second week. This would, 
of course, depend upon the character of the agenda and, to some extent, 
upon the number of organizations represented. A good deal of translating 
would be necessary, and it is possible that the conference would have to 
appoint commissions or committees for the handling of particular subjects 
as is customary at international conferences. 
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Character of the Conference 

(5) It should be clearly understood that the proposed conference would 
be purely exploratory and consultative in character. This means that deci- 
sions taken by the conference will not be binding upon the constituent organi- 
zations unless and until such decisions are endorsed by them. 

(6) The General Council were convinced that unless this provision was 
made it would almost certainly lead to difficulties and might cause a number 
or organizations to refrain from attending because of what they might regard 
as undesirable commitments. 


Agenda 
(7) The General Council suggest the following preliminary agenda: 

(a) The furtherance of the allied war effort; 

(b) The attitude of the trade unions towards the anticipated peace 
settlement; 

(c) Representation of the trade unions at the peace conference, and at 
the preparatory commissions or conferences for veliel, rehabilita- 
tion, and post-war reconstruction; 

(d) Problems of post-war reconstruction, including the reconstruction 
of the international trade union movement. 

(8) We would point out, however, that this agenda is provisional only, 
and we invite participating organizations to submit subjects for discussion 
by the conference. We have in mind the probability that the conference will 
itself decide on the final agenda, through a standing orders committee whose 
function would be to consider the suggestions which have been submitted by 
the respective organizations, and to prepare from those suggestions the 
final agenda which they would recommend the conference to adopt. 


Organizations Invited 

(9) The resolution of Congress contemplates a conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the organized workers of all countries, and the General Council 
have decided to invite the representative national trade union bodies of the 
United Nations. The position of the neutral countries is dealt with in para- 
graph 16. Where there is a single national center such body will alone be 
invited to appoint delegates. Where, however, there is no single national 
center, as is the case in a number of the countries, the Council have decided 
to invite all such bodies as appear to them to be substantially representative 
of the workers. 

(10) In addition the International Federation of Trade Unions will be asked 
to appoint representatives, and an invitation will also be extended to the 
Latin American Confederation of Labor. The national organizations form- 
ing these bodies will, of course, be separately invited to send delegates. 
Invitations to send delegates will also be issued to such international trade 
secretariats as are now established in Great Britain. Attached hereto is a 
list of organizations to whom invitations have been addressed. 

(11) This has been done as a matter of principle, as the General Council 
feel, despite the obvious obstacles, that they have the solemn duty of en- 
deavoring to rebuild the international trade union movement as best they 
can. They feel that they must take the risks involved in inviting all repre- 
sentative organizations, however different in structure or in ideology from 
oné another, which may contribute to the building of the greater interna- 
tional trade union movement. 

















(12) The General Council realize that the fact of inviting some organiza- 
tions may in itself cause a feeling of dissatisfaction in the minds of other 
bodies and perhaps furnish the latter with reasons as to why they should 
not attend such a conference. Nevertheless the General Council have the 
conviction that if ‘the trade union movement is to be rebuilt, it must be 
attempted on the broadest possible basis. That basis can only be achieved 
if all bona-fide trade union movements are invited to come together to see 
how it may be possible to rise above their domestic and national difficulties 
in the task of rebuilding the international movement. 


(13) The General Council feel very strongly that this is a supreme testing 
time in the history of the trade union movement, and that the depth of our 
faith in trade unionism will be revealed by the extent to which all concerned 
are ready to rise superior to internecine difficulties and national obstacles. 
Unless the trade unions, representing the working classes, find it possible to 
sit together in conference, to commune on our common international prob- 
lems, and to try to find a constructive policy to rebuild our great interna- 
tional movement, the prospects for humanity are dark indeed. 


Basis of Representation 


(14) As stated in paragraph 5, decisions taken by the conference would not 
be binding upon the constituent bodies unless and until such decisions are 
endorsed by them. It is not proposed to seek these decisions by majority 
votes, and consequently the question of voting is not a paramount con- 
sideration. 

(15) Accordingly, the General Council suggest that no country or national 
organization should send less than two delegates, and it is proposed that the 
basis of representation should be as follows: 

Organizations having: 








Up to 250,000 members 2 delegates. 
Between 251,000 and 500,000 meme r....cccccccccoocssccsseeseesseee 3 delegates. 
Between 501,000 and 750,000 member...u.cccccccccssuceenee 4 delegates. 
Between 751,000 and 1,000,000 membefs ........eccccccon 5 delegates. 
For each additional 500,000 members up to 5,000,000... 1 delegate. 
For each 1,000,000 members over 5,000,000...................... 1 delegate. 


Neutral Countries 


(16) As has been stated above, the object envisaged in the Congress resolu- 
tion is to secure a world trade union conference. In view of the fact that the 
conference will be discussing the question of the furtherance of the allied 
war effort, objection might be taken by neutral governments to representa- 
tives of their trade union movements participating in such a conference. It 
is proposed, therefore, that the conference should extend over two separate 
periods. During the first week it is proposed that the conference will discuss 
matters relative to the war effort, the peace settlement, and the part to be 
played by the trade unions at the peace conference. During the succeeding 
week the conference would deal with such matters as relief and rehabilita- 
tion, problems of post-war reconstruction, including the reconstruction of the 
international trade union movement. The trade union centers of neutral 
countries could quite properly participate in such discussions, and conse- 
quently we propose to invite them to attend during the second week only. 
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Travel 

(17) In war-time practically all travel facilities are in government hands, 
and in view of the numerous demands on these some measure of priority 
will have to be granted if delegates are to be able to attend the conference. 
An early approach, therefore, will have to be made by the trade unions to 
their respective governments to secure the necessary facilities, including visas. 


Expenses 

(18) The Trades Union Congress would be responsible for the rent of the 
hall and other incidental expenses, but each delegation would have to cover 
its own travelling expenses in addition to the hotel and other charges which 
would have to be met whilst in Great Britain. 


General 
(19) The information which is contained above will give you a general 
outline of the proposals we have in mind for the world conference, and I 
should be glad if you will be good enough to submit the matter to your 
executive or other governing body and advise me at the earliest possible 
moment, 
(a) Whether your organization will be represented at the conference. 
(b) The membership of your organization. 
(c) The names of the delegates you propose to appoint. 
(d) Any proposals which your organization desires to submit for the 
agenda. 
(20) A form is attached upon which, for convenience of record, you are re- 
quested to give this information. 
(21) Our General Council sincerely hope that after fully considering the 
matter, your organization will decide to be represented, and will make every 
endeavor to make the conference an outstanding success. 
Yours sincerely, 
—Walter Citrine, General Secretary. 


P. S. In order to ensure, so far as is possible, your receipt of this com- 
munication, two copies are being sent to you—one by air mail, the other by 
ordinary mail. 

Enc. List of organizations invited; form for reply. 


ORGANIZATIONS TO WHOM INVITATIONS HAVE BEEN EXTENDED 


Country Organization 
Belgium Belgian Trade Union Centre in Gt. Britain 
France French Trade Union Centre in Gt. Britain 
Poland Polish Trade Union Centre in Gt. Britain 
US.S.R. All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions 
Czechoslovakia Czechoslovak Trade Union Centre in Gt. Britain 
Norway Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisasjon i Norge 
Iceland Council of the Trade Unions of Reykjavik 
Australia Australasian Council of Trade Unions 

Australasian Workers’ Union 
Bolivia Federacion Obrera del Trabajo 
Brazil Uniao General dos Syndicatos de Empregados do Districto 
Federal 
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Canada 


China 
Cuba 
Dominican 
Republic 
India 


Ceylon 
Mexico 


New Zealand 
Nicaragua 


Palestine 
Panama 
Salvador 
Africa 


Rhodesia 
U.S.A. 


Chile 
Colombia 
Paraguay 
Uruguay 


Ecuador 
Argentina 
Sweden 
Switzerland 


Eire 
Spain 


West Indies 
West Africa 


Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 

The Canadian Federation of Labor 

The Canadian Congress of Labor 

Confederation des Travailleurs Catholiques du Canada 
Chinese Association of Labour 

Confederacion de Trabajadores de Cuba 

Confederacion Dominicana del Trabajo 


National Trades Union Federation 

All-India Trades Union Congress 

All-Ceylon Trades Union Congress 

Confederacion de Trabajadores de Mexico 

Confederacion Regional Obrera Mexicana 

New Zealand Federation of Labour 

Obrerismo Organizado de Nicaragua 

Confederacion de Trabajadores de Nicaragua 

General Federation of Jewish Labour 

Federacion Obrera de la Rep. Panama 

Confederacion de Obreros de El Salvador 

South Africa Trades and Labour Council 

Cape Federation of Labour Unions 

Federation of Western Provinces 

Federation of Port Elizabeth 

Unions being invited to nominate group representatives 

American Federation of Labor 

Congress of Industrial Organizations 

Railroad Brotherhoods 

International Miners’ Union 

Confederacion Nacional de Trabajadores de Chile 

Confederacion Sindical de Colombia 

Confederacion de Trabajadores de Paraguay 

Union Sindical Uruguaya 

Federacion Obrera Regional Uruguaya 

Union Sindical de Trabajadores 

Confederacion General del Trabajo 

Landsorganisationen i Sverige 

Schweizerischer Gewerkschaftsbund 

Foderativverband des Personals Offentlicher Verwaltungen 
und Betriebe , ( 

Christlichnationaler Gewerkschaftsbund der Schweiz 

Vereinigung Schweizerischer Angestelltenverbande 

Irish Trades Union Congress 

Spanish Trade Union Group in Great Britain 

Union Generale de Trabajadores de Espana (Mexico) 

Spanish Trade Union Centre (Mexico) 

Unions are being invited to nominate group representatives 
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International International Federation of Trade Unions 
Bodies Confederation of Latin American Workers 

International Federation of Bookbinders and Kindred Trades 

International Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather Workers 

International Federation of Building and Woodworkers 

International Clothing Workers Federation 

International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Tech- 
nical Employees 

International Federation of General Factory Workers 

International Union of Federations of Workers in Food and 
Drink Trades 

International Landworkers’ Federation 

International Metalworkers’ Fed. (British Section) 

Miners’ International Federation 

Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International 

International Federation of Employees in Public and Civil 
Services 

International Federation of Textile Workers 

International Transport Workers’ Federation 

International Typographers’ Secretariat 

International Federation of Tobacco Workers 





Rt. Hon. Walter Citrine, K.B.E. 

General Secretary, Trade Union Congress 

Transport House Smith Square, London, SW 1 January 14, 1944 
Dear Sir Walter: 


I wish to acknowledge the invitation extended by the Trade Union Con- 
gress to the Congress of Industrial Organizations to attend the World Trade 
Union Congress to convene in the City of London on Monday, June 5, 1944. 

The CIO has expressed on many occasions its recognition that the war 
has made strikingly clear the imperative need for closest collaboration of the 
workers of all the United Nations. We have stated that it is the workers of 
the United Nations, both in the free lands and in the Nazi-occupied territory, 
who deeply understand the issues involved in this global war. It is they who 
seek no quarter and are unrelenting in their demand for no compromise with 
the forces of nazism, fascism, and the militarists of Japan. 

The CIO is therefore delighted to participate with the representatives 
of the labor movements of the United Nations in a conference to weld the 
unity of labor, the governments and the peoples of the United Nations in 
the war against the Axis and to assure the establishment of the Four Free- 
doms in the peace. 

I shall at a subsequent date convey to you any suggestions which we 
may have regarding the agenda of such conference and the names of the 
delegates who will represent the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


Sincerely yours, 
—Philip Murray, President. 
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London 
Congress of Industrial Organizations March 19, 1944 
Washington, D. C. 
Please cable your decision regarding attendance World Trade Union 
Conference and name of delegates. This information required immediately 
to facilitate granting visas and priority travel and hotel accommodations in 


London your delegates. 
—Walter Citrine. 


Sir Walter Citrine 
Trades Union Congress March 20, 1944. 
Smith Square, London SW 1, England 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations forwarded by mail January 17th 
our acceptance of the invitation extended by the TUC to attend World Trade 
Union Conference. Delegates named are as follows: CIO President Philip 
Murray, CIO Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, CIO Vice Presidents 
R. J. Thomas, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Frank Rosenbloom, John Green, Joseph 
Curran, Reid Robinson, Sherman Dalrymple, Emil Rieve, Allan Haywood, Lee 
Pressman, general counsel, and one delegate to be yet named. 

The pressure of tremendously important matters here at home may 
necessitate the naming of some substitutes in the event those already named 
cannot reach the conference by June 5th. You can be reassured, however, 
that a full delegation from the CIO will be on hand for the June meeting. 


—Philip Murray, CIO President. 


Sir Walter Citrine, General Secretary 
British Trades Union Congress 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, SW 1, England April 5, 1944. 


Dear Sir Walter: 

In your Call of November 2, 1943, inviting the representatives of the 
organized workers of all the countries, you suggested that the participating 
organizations submit suggestions for the agenda. 

We take this opportunity of submitting the following items for discussion 
and consideration at the conference: 


I. With reference to the furtherance of the Allied war effort. 


(1) The approaching decisive land offensive against the Axis involves 
the need for complete interchange of ideas and suggested methods for achiev- 
ing the maximum production of war material and the fullest mobilization of 
the resources of the United Nations. 


(2) With the advance of the armies of the United Nations, policies will 
have to be adopted in the reoccupied territory with a view of mobilizing the 
support of the liberated people in the war effort. The objectives to be 
obtained should embrace (a) the immediate establishment of the freedoms 
of speech, press, assembly, religion, political association, and to organize labor 
unions; (b) the formation of governments which have the support of the 
people; and (c) the utilization of available productive facilities and manpower 
within the reoccupied territory to meet the needs of the people and to assist 
the war effort. 
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II. With respect to post-war reconstruction. 

(1) Our guiding principle should be a recognition of the right of the peo- 
ples within each nation, whether large or small, and without any distinction 
by reason of race, creed, or color, to enjoy the Four Freedoms. Each nation 
must be afforded full and complete opportunity to so develop its domestic 
economy as to provide a decent standard of living for the people. 

(2) This objective requires as immediate steps (a) the establishment 
in occupied and enemy nations of basic freedoms of press, speech, assembly, 
religion, political association, and to organize labor unions; (b) complete 
elimination in occupied and enemy nations of every phase of Nazism, Fascism, 
or Japanese militarism; (c) early opportunity to be afforded to the people of 
the occupied countries to determine their own elected officials and gov- 
ernment. 

(3) A program should be formulated for adequate social security, decent 
housing, medical care, and educational opportunities to be sponsored in each 
nation for the benefit of all the people. 

(4) A program should be developed to be applied in such nation to secure 
full employment with a decent standard of living for all who are able and 
willing to work. 

(5) Provision must be made for the establishment of international 
machinery to provide adequate financing to permit devastated nations and 
backward countries to purchase necessary material and supplies for rehabili- 
tation and development of a decent economy for the benefit of the people. 

(6) Policies and measures must be formulated for the cementing of firm 
unity among the United Nations to assure continuity of peace, equal access 
to raw materials and international markets, and full encouragement to the 
development of democratic principles throughout the world. In this connec- 
tion we must plan for the raising of the standards of the people throughout 
the world rather than the deterioration of the standards of any one nation 
through unfair competition on the part of others. 

There must be a complete termination of international cartels seeking 
to restrict production or the full development of domestic and international 
trade. Organized labor must undertake the primary responsibility of making 
certain that no conditions be permitted to arise which may lay the basis for 
any wars among the nations in the world. 

(7) It is of great importance that organized labor look toward the estab- 
lishment of an international trade union movement with participation on 
the part of the labor organizations in all of the United Nations, and, after 
victory from all other nations desiring to so participate. 

We offer the suggestion that representatives of the respective labor 
organizations have a preliminary meeting prior to the opening date of the 
conference to designate a working committee to facilitate the preparation 
of the agenda and other organizational matters. 

It is the sense of our organization that the London conference, convened 
to consider the immediate problems involved in the prosecution of the war 
and for the post-war reconstruction, marks an historic moment. Labor has 
a grave responsibility to meet the tremendous tasks which lie ahead. The 
welfare and happiness of the people for generations to come may well rest 
upon the full success of our joint endeavors at the coming conference. 
Sincerely yours, 

—Philip Murray, President. 
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PROPOSED AGENDA FOR LONDON CONFERENCE 


I. Furtherance of the Allied war effort. 
A. Interchange of ideas and suggested methods for increasing production 
of war materials. 
B. Participation of labor in governments of United Nations for purpose 
of mobilizing support of people for decisive offensive against the Axis. 
C. Coordinated program for combating activities of Axis forces and 
agents for negotiated peace. 


D. Policies to be adopted in reoccupied territory with view of mobilizing 
support of people in war effort. This subject to cover: 


(1) Immediate establishment of freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
religion, political association, and to organize labor unions. 

(2) Governments in such territories to have support of people. 

(3) Utilization of available productive facilities and manpower within 
the territory to meet needs of the people and to assist in war 
effort. 


II. Representation of trade unions at preparatory commissions or conferences. 


A. Establishment of adequate governmental agency within each nation to 
provide plans for post-war problems with adequate labor representation. 


B. Provision for labor representation on all international commissions 
relating to such subjects as relief, rehabilitation, and post-war re- 
construction. 


C. Provision for labor representation with delegation from each United 
Nation to the peace conference. 


III. Post-war reconstruction. ' 

A. Establishment of international trade union movement with participa- 
tion on the part of the labor organizations from all of the United 
Nations and after victory from all other nations desiring to so par- 
ticipate. 

B. Establishment in occupied and enemy nations of basic freedoms or 
press, speech, assembly, religion, political association, and to organize 
labor unions. 

C. Complete elimination in occupied and enemy nations of every phase 
of Nazism, Fascism, or Japanese militarism. 

D. Early opportunity to be afforded to the people of the occupied coun- 
tries to determine their own elected officials and government. 

E. Program for adequate social security, decent housing, and medical ( 
care to be sponsored in each nation for benefits of all the people. 

F. Establishment of international machinery to provide adequate financ- 
ing to permit devastated nations and backward countries to purchase 
necessary material and supplies for rehabilitation and development of f 
decent economy for the benefit of the people. 

G. Development of program to be applied in each nation to secure full 
employment with decent standard of living for all who are able and 
willing to work. 
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H. Cementing of firm unity among the United Nations to assure con- 
tinuity of peace, equal access to raw materials and international 
markets, and full encouragement to the development of democratic 
principles throughout the world. Must plan for raising of the stand- 
ards of the people throughout the world rather than the deterioration 
of the standards of any one nation through unfair competition on the 
part of others. 

There must be a complete termination of all international cartels 
seeking to restrict production or the full development of domestic and 
international trade. International organized labor must undertake 
the primary responsibility of making certain that no conditions be 
permitted to arise which may lay the basis for any wars among the 
nations in the world. 


IV. Attitude of trade unions toward anticipated peace settlement. 

A. The right of the peoples within each nation, whether large or small, 
and without any distinction by reason of race, creed or color to enjoy 
the Four Freedoms. Each nation shall be afforded full and complete 
opportunity to so develop its domestic economy as to provide a decent 
standard of living for the people. 

B. Problems regarding attitude of the United Nations toward Germany 
and Japan and their satellites. 





September 23, 1944 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

The British Trade Union Congress has heretofore assumed the initiative 
in inviting representatives of the labor organizations of the United Nations and 
others to meet in conference for the purpose of exchanging views and dis- 
cussing our mutual problems with a view of making the greatest contribution 
toward speeding the day of victory and assuring an enduring peace. 


The conference that was set for June 6 was of course necessarily post- 
poned. The approaching victory of the United Nations over Nazi Germany, 
the problems which have arisen as a result of the swift march of the allied 
forces through Europe, and the important issues to which labor must address 
itself if the people are to participate in forging a unity among the nations 
for the peace, make it imperative that the international labor conference 
originally called by your organization be convened as quickly as possible. 

Even if a new call were to be issued at the present time by the British 
Trade Union Congress, some time must elapse for the necessary travel facili- 
ties to be arranged. Also in this country it will be impossible for our repre- 
sentatives to leave at least until after our national elections and the com- 
pletion of our annual convention which is being held during the third week 
in November. 

May I therefore suggest that your organization consider convening the 
international labor conference during the early part of December of this year. 


Fraternally yours, 


—Rt. Hon. Walter Citrine, K.B.E., General Secretary, Trades Union Congress, 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, England. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
Transport House, Smith Square, London, S. W. 1 


Mr. Philip Murray 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 19th October, 1944. 


Dear Mr. Murray: 


WORLD TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 

I desire to confirm that a cable was sent to you yesterday in the following 
terms: 

“Our congress today endorsed proposal for appointment of preparatory 
committee to consider procedure to be followed at World Trade Union Con- 
ference probably commencing in London eighth January 1945. It is earnestly 
desired that the committee be fully representative of trade unions of United 
States, All Union Central Council of Trade Unions of U. S. S. R., and British 
Trades Union Congress. We accordingly cordially invite Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations to appoint two representatives to attend preparatory 
committee meeting in London fourth December 1944. We sincerely hope you 
will be able to cable your acceptance. Similar communications to American 
Federation of Labor, United Mine Workers and representatives of Railroad 
Brotherhoods.” 

The question of the World Trade Union Conference was recently discussed 
in the Anglo-Soviet Trade Union Committee, the general council having pre- 
viously made it clear that such a discussion could only take place on the 
question of procedure as distinct from policy. 

Our congress endorsed recommendations to the effect that (1) the World 
Trade Union Conference should be reconvened to meet in London on or about 
the 8th of January 1945; (2) that it would be an advantage if, prior to the 
conference, there were appointed a preparatory committee for the purpose 
of considering the procedure of the conference; (3) that the preparatory 
committee should be formed of representatives of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., the British Trades Union Congress 
and the trade unions of the United States of America; and (4) that the meet- 
ing of the preparatory committee should commence not later than 4th De- 
cember 1944.- 

The purpose of the preparatory committee will be to consider the agenda 
of the conference in the light of suggestions submitted by participating organi- 
zations in accordance with the suggestion contained in our original invitation 
dated 2nd November 1943. The committee will also discuss draft standing 
orders, and such other matters as are concerned with the procedure of the 
conference. 

In accordance with the instruction of our congress, therefore, we cor- 
dially invite the Congress of Industrial Organizations to appoint two repre- 
sentatives to attend the preparatory committee which is to meet, as stated 
above, on the 4th December 1944. We hope to have your early reply on this 
matter. 

With regard to the date of the World Trade Union Conference itself it 
is not possible at this stage to state definitely that its deliberations will com- 
mence on a particular date. This would depend amongst other things on our 
being able to obtain an assurance from the British Government that facilities 
will be available to them. Until we have had an opportunity of consulting 
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our government, therefore, we cannot confirm January 8th, 1945, as being 
a definite date for the opening of the conference. It is anticipated, however, 
that the actual date of opening will be within a week or so of that date. 

We sincerely hope that your organization will be able to send a repre- 
sentative delegation to the conference as the matters which are likely to 
come up for discussion have an extremely important bearing upon the future 


of the peoples throughout the world. 
Yours sincerely, 
—Walter Citrine, General Secretary. 
P. S.—Communications in similar terms have been addressed to American 
Federation of Labor, United Mine Workers, and Railroad Brotherhoods. 
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